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LETTER XXXV. 

Cork, Sept. 14, 181S. 

± HE appointed hour for the march of the, 
military terminated the slumbers of the good 
folks at Macroom. We started very soon after 
three. 

The country presented a delightful change 
both in soil and cultivation — a great inequality 
of surface — ^the fences good» and the enclosures 
lai'ge. The very summits of the hills were under 
the dominion of the plough ; a trifling quantity 
of grain remained uncut, and corroborated 
the abundance of this years crop, which was 
further evinced by the appearance of the 
stubbles. 

The wild and barren scenery of Kerry is 
agreeably contrasted by the enclosures — the 
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2 Different Estimation of the Acre* 

cultivation and improvements in the county of 
Cork. As the distance betweea Macroom and 
Cork is twenty miles, and the intercourse very 
considerable, it is singular there should be no 
intermediate place where a feed of oats could 
be obtained. In passing the military (the Queen*8 
County Militia) it seemed to be doubtful, whe- 
ther the women and children did not form a 
corps as numerous as the regiment 

Tl;iQ perplexity arising from the use of di£> 
ferent measures is not unknown, or uncojOQir 
plained of, in this country. The land is let 
under three distinct estimations of the acre i itt 
the north it is governed by the Cunningham— 
in the midland, the plantation — and in this part 
of the south of Ireland, by the statute acre. Near 
Macroom the rents are from twenty to sixty shil- 
lings the acre. The predilectioB ^ the ploHgh 
is universal, and white cropfr succeed each othep 
as long as the landwill produce them : when theses 
fail, they have recourse to grass, whicb rises lux- 
m^iantly without cultivation } and what is^ uaae? 
countable, exhausted as. the soil by this conduct 
must be considered, the grass is not less nutri- 
tious than abundant. As far as I was enabled 
to judge, in spite of this barbarous treatments 
deterioration from repeated cropping does not 
follow as a consequence here, except on strong 



Peculiar Feriility of Soil \ S 

clays. The adhesiveness of the soil^ which ge* 
uerally succeeds constant ploughing^ and im- 
pedes vegetation, by preventing absorption and 
evaporation, does not seem to occur in Ireland. 
This circumstance has been a frequent subject 
of speculation and canjectt^re, I do not think 
tlie causes assigned by Si^ Humphry Davy for 
the superior fertility erf Ireland arc at all satis- 
factory. Those derai-tintg which in England 
distinguish lands that are exhausted are here 
almost unknown — the verdure is everlasting and 
luxuriant^ arising^ I should suppose^ fiom some 
inherent quality in the soil, which keeps it in a 
proper state to admit the operation of the salu- 
tary influences of the atmosphere* 

The valley iti which we travelled from Ma^ 
Croom is of a fertile description, but very nar- 
low; in some parts it is ornamented with a num- 
ber of geotlemen's seats, and appeared to be ro* 
man tic. A considerable improvement in point 
of comfort appeared in the cottiers* cabins^ which 
gave us infinite pleasure. We observed the re- 
mains ol* several castles, resembling those on our 
own borders^ most of which were built in th0 
concluding part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, a 
period of great national distress to Ireland, 
Many parts of her general policy are entitled to ^h 

respect, but all that related to Ireland was op* ^H 



4 Beautiful Banks of the Lee. 

pressive, and calculated to produce and per- 
petuate the very evils her measures were in- 
tended to remove. 

Bally CoUeck, six miles from Cork, is a great 
ordnance depots where immense sums have been 
expended in erections possessing much show 
and extent. Considerable lime-works are car- 
ried on in this neighbourhood. We had a de-^ 
lightfiil drive from Bally CoUeck : the banks of 
the Lee are highly beautiful — embellished with 
numerous residences ; and the opposite side pre- 
sented a great diversity of charming ol^ects*^ 
Two miles from Cork, we stopped at a farm. for 
the purpose of inspecting as foul a piece of stulK 
ble as I ever beheld, which the farmer was then 
sowing down with. -hay seeds; and being ex- 
tremely proud of his own performance, was not 
a little astonished at my want of perception in. 
not complimenting his husbandry. In the vici- 
nity of Cork lands let so extravagantly, I way 
led to expect better practices ; for, in its imme» 
diate neighbourhood, no less than ten pounds an 
acre are paid ; but at a little distance the same^ 
quality of land may be had at less than half that, 
money. 

The last mile of the road, thrpugh the Irish 
Town, is so execrably bad as to render.it daa?. 

3 



Irish funeral Procession. i 

gerous for a carriage : it is a disgrace to this 
noble city that such a nuisance should be 
suffered. 

Nearly opposite to the old barracks we were 
met by a prodigious crowd, occupying the whole 
breadth of the street, advancing with a hasty 
step and a most hideous howL The door ways 
and windows were filled with the inhabitants of 
both sexes, and of all ages ; who appeared to 
be much interested and entertained at what 
was going on. To us this was a profound secret, 
until we discovered it to be nothing less than a 
funeraL Cork, we understand, is greatly cele* 
bratedforits woeful performances on these solemn 
occasions, which are requited according to the 
affluence or abilities of the parties. The body 
was placed on a two^wheel hearse, with a cover 
over it, wfiich did not permit a full view of 
the coffin. The corpse was followed by the yell- 
ing performers, after whom came the friends 
and attendants of the deceased. The howl sur- 
passed^ in its combination of discords, all de- 
scription — the funeral dirge was recited with so 
much rapidity and violence^ as to convey the 
idea of anger and fury, rather than lamentation. 
The cry so frightened our horses as to make 
them ungovernable; and had not the civility or 
prudence of the performers induced a rest, we 
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6 Irish funeral Prvcesmn. 

could hardly have escaped from accident. The 
pause afibrded an opportunity to observe die 
vocal assistants as they passed. The band tras 
principally composed of women, to whose per- 
sonal qualifications time had done irreparable 
injury, qf whom the first in vodfisration was, 
apparently, more indebted to her habits tlian 
natural complexion for the ruddiness which 
marked her countenance. Her associates had 
also evidently fortified their hearts with whisky 
against all compunctions of sorrow, beyond 
iJiose external tokens fbr which they are usually 
recompense^* In short, the solemnity of the 
occasipi} was so totally lost sight of, as not to 
preclude the coarsest jokes. The performers 
and th^ specttitors seemed equally amusedt 
and equally indifferent ; and if, during this 
" mockery of woe," there were any individuals 
present who entertained affection, or even ^ 
friendly regard, for the deceased, they were 
greatly entitle^ to pity. I could not have cre- 
dited the continuance of so barbarous a custom, 
had I not b^en a witness of the mummery, which, 
tP have made it completely ludicrous, wanted 
Bothing but the fool's cap and bells. Spincer in 
his " View of Ireland," says, " There are other 
sorts of cries also used by the Irish, which savour 
greatly of Scythian barbarisme, as their lamenta-r 
ijons QT^ thefr boryals^ with despairful outcryu 
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and immoderate wailings. The wholes Martin 
Stanihurst might also have used for an argu* 
ment to prove them Egyptians ; for so in Scrip- 
ture, it is mentioned that the Egyptians lamented 
for the death of Joseph* Others think this cus» 
torn to have come from the Spaniards, for they 
doe imminsorably likewise bewayle their dead. 
But the same is not proper Spanish, but hea- 
} thenish^ brought thither firstj either by the Scy- 
vthians or the Mores, that are AfricanSj and long 
possessed the country. For it is the manner of 
all pagans and infidels to be intemperate in their 
bewaylings of their dead, for that they had no 
further hope of salvation. And this ill custome 
; also is specially noted by Diodorils Siculus to 
«have been in the Scythians, as is yet amongst 
the northern Scots at this day, as you may read 
in their chronicles/' 

The situation of Cork is particularly striking* 
The old town, being built on the side of a hill, 
forms an amphitheatre, at the foot of which the 
river Lee formerly ran. In the process of time 
the course of the river changed, and its breadth 
has been confined, by which means a consider- 
able space of flat ground has been gained, and 
on which the more modern part of the town is 
built Some of the principal streets were inter- 
sected with canals capable of admitting vessels 

a 
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of a small draft of water; these within a few yeacs 
have been filled up, and quays made below. The 
esplanade, and street adjoining to it, are spacious, 
well-built, and very handsome; all the other 
streets are narrow, and the houses high. The 
old town occupies the southern bank ; the new 
is built on the northern. The steepness of the 
streets is attended with great inconvenience, 
which is scarcely compensated by the beauti&l 
prospect the houses command. The barracks 
are on the summit of the hill, and capable c^acr 
commodating a great number of troops. Few 
towns within limits so circumscribed contain so 
great a population. Formerly the ground floors 
of the best houses in the principal streets were 
let for shops: instances of this may still be founds 
but the practice has ceased to be general. The 
market houses are very spacious — well regulated, 
and kept extremely clean. These arrangements 
do great credit to the internal police of the city. 
A magnificent cofiee-room, for the general as- 
semblage of the merchants, is just completed, 
and does honour to their taste and public 
spirit. 

The Institution here, which comprises all 
branches of science, promises to be of great 
public utility. Government allows two thou* 
sand five hundred pounds per annum : and 
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above one thousand pounds are raised by sub- 
scription towards defraying the expenses of 
the establishment; which the secretary, Mr, 
Hicks, has already put on a highly respectable 
footing, and where most particular attention is 
paid to agriculture, botany, and mineralogy. 

^>Among the objects of the greatest interest in 
this place is the brewery of Messrs. Crawford 
^nd Bemishe. The quantity brewed by these 
gentlemen is little inferior to that of the first 
London houses ; in one respect this house is 
eupedor — that of preparing and manufacturing 
their own malt. This establishment produces 
porter of high repute, and gives employment 
to nearly five hundred person?^ 

The quays do not correspond with the opu- 
lence and importance of the place ; nor did I 
see those improvements carrying on which in 
other places we have noticed with so much 
pleasure. The slaughtering trade is a principal 
branch of the commerce of this place ; above 
one hundred thousand beasts, besides pigs innu- 
merable, are here annually slaughtered. Water- 
ford, however, has materially interfered with 
Cork in the killing of swine. I was greatly 
pleased with the display of opulence in the 
environs of Cork : the residences of all the first 
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merchants are out of thecity^ where iheir 
establiBhfnenta are on a scale of great magni- 
ficenoe. We had the pleasure of dining, at Mr. 
Crawford's seat, about four miles from Cork, mti 
^e south side of the Lee^ whence the prospeete 
are delightfid i . ^ 

^ Agriculture, it seems, has made greater pro- 
gress in this county than in any other in In^ 
-hind. I wish it had been possible for us to have 
visited some of the most spirited improveif. 
There are very large dairy farms in this neighi- 
bourhood; milk in the city is sold at. three- 
pence the quart \-^ 

■. * ' > 
Morrison, speaking of Cork, says ^^ Touching 
the Irish diet, some lords and knights, artd 
gentlemen of the English-Irish, and aU t^e 
English there abiding having competent meaw, 
use the English diet, but some more, some less 
cleanly, few dr none curiously, and no ^ubt 
they have as great, and for their part greater 
plenty, than the English, c^ flesh, fowle, fish, and 
all things for food, if they will use lihe^ art cf 
Cookery---alwdys I except fruits^ venison, MXfA 
some dainties proper to England, and some in 
Ireland } because they neither so generally a& 
feet dainty ^mhI, nor so diligently search it as 
the English do. Many of the English-Irisl^ 
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have little and little been infected with Irish 
filthinessj and that in the very cities, excepting 
Dublin, and some of the better sort in Water, 
ford, where the EngUsh contimially lodging in 
their bouses use the English diet. The Eng- 
lishJiishj after our manner, serve to their 
dinners joints of flesh cut to our fashion, with 
geese, pullets, pigs, and the like roasted meats* 
But their ordinary food for the common sort is 
of white meats; and they eat cakes of oates for 
bread, and drinke beer made of malt and hops.*' 

There is a nunnery here of some extent, and 
of consequence sufficient to entitle it to the 
notice of strangers. The river Lee to the Cove 
of Cork is highly interesting — the scenery rich 
and picturesque* We lamented the unfavour- 
able state of the weather, as it prevented us 
from any further survey of its banks. 

Party animosities here are carried to a great 
height — private comfort and public prosperity 
are always sacrificed to these unfortunate local 
misunderstandings, which are greatly promoted 
by the mutual desire that each party fosters to 
avoid personal conferences with each other, 
and to prefer the insinuations and misrepresen- 
tations of interested, invidiotis characters. 
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:' I could not suppress the indignation I fUt 
u.]an Englishman, at the triumphant air with 
which some of the daily prints of the city sought 
to exfol an advantage supposed to have been 
gained over the allies by Buonaparte. I can 
truly feel^ and dispassionately allow, great lati* 
tilde to the Irish for their past sufferings and 
present complaints ; but insanity alone can jus- 
tify the conduct of any one in looking to France 
for a redress of wrongs. Fatal indeed has proved 
her alliance to every state which has sought to 
better its condition through her influence or 
mediation* 

The interests of Great Britain and Ireland, 
however misapprehended, have been — are— 
and, under honest administrations, must always 
be — the same. Their contiguity renders their 
union as necessary as« a mutual friendship is 
requisite for their protection and prosperity. 
Every wound which false policy has inflicted on 
Ireland has proved a gangrene in the side of 
Great Britain. On reference to Leland's His- 
tory of Ireland, the manner in which the minis- 
ters of Queen Elizabeth thought proper to ex- 
press themselves, with respect to this devoted 
country, is not less entitled to the contempt 
than ^the execration of minds governed, in the 
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present day, by a sound land liberal policy. 
** Should we exert ourselves in reducing Ireland 
to order and civility^ it soon must acquire power, 
consequence, and riches — the inhabitants will 
thus be alienated from England — they will cast 
themselves into the arms of some foreign power, 
or perhaps erect themselves into a separate and 
independent state. Let us rather connive at 
their disorders; for a weak and disordered 
people never can detach themselves from the 
crown of England.** 

Happy am I to perceive a more correct esti- 
mate is now formed of our relative and mutual 
interests, and thence to indulge in the hope 
that nothing can operate to defeat a redress of 
all national vexations but that which is so ca- 
pable of being corrected — a want of temper and 
prudence on the part of the political leaders- . 

Much as I wish success to every measure of 
liberal concession and toleration, I should be 
most hostile to the disjunction of the two coun- 
tries. A combination of minds and interests on 
the homely principle of* fair dealing" is indis- 
pensable for the peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity of both ; and I have no hesitation to pro- 
nounce, that those who would deny to Ireland 
a complete redress of her grievances, and a 
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full participation in every national advantage^ 
we as much mistaken in the true and real in« 
treats of the empire> as those who would injudi- 
ciously becotfiie the promoters of inconsiderate 
measures with a view to any infraction of the 
ttiuon. I have only time to lament that we have 
60 little to spare where so much is demaaded^ 
and to say I am ever yours. 
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Fcrmoy^ Sept. 14, 


It 


We 


quitted Cork with great regret, 


as the 


view which 


we had taken of the many interest- 


ing objects, 


both within the city and its 


imme- 


diate 


oeighbourhood, was too superficial 


to be 


satisfactory. 







Our road hither for five miles was by the side 
of the Lee, which forms, at high water, a noble 
river. The ground rises beautifully from each 
side of its banks, and displays to great advantage 
the crowded villas with which it is ornamented ; 
while the numerous shipping, passing and re* 
passings adds greatly to the interest of the 
scene. 

Since the union, the shipping of Ireland has 
been greatly augmented, but is not yet in pro- 
portion taits commerce. As capital may be 
acquired, ship-buildnig may become an object 
of greater attention. It may indeed be ob- 
jected, that Ireland is almost destitute of ship 
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timber ; its vicinity to Wales may, however, to 
a certain extent, supply this deficiency. 

The distance from Cork to Fermoy is fifteen 
miles. After quitting the banks of the Lee, we 
found the country hilly, and the soil of a strong 
adhesive nature. We observed with pleasure 
some few attempts at raising green crops ; and 
near the residence of several gentlemen were 
specimens of tolerable husbandry. The use of 
lime as a manure seemed to be very general. 
From the grain still uncut, we did not think 
very favourably of the fertility of the soil, which, 
on our arrival within a few miles of this place, 
changed, and had a h'ght, dry appearance. 

Fermoy is an object of no common interest, 
as it afibrds an instance of what improvements 
may be accomplished^ even by the spirit, intel- 
ligence, and perseverance, of a single individual. 
Previous to the sale of the estate by Lord Bar* 
rymore, Fermoy was a poor contemptible place ; 
and so it might have continued, had it not for- 
tunately changed hands ; for though it has no 
local advantages for trade, its situation on the 
banks of the Black Water is very inviting and 
beautiful. 

The exorbitant demand for ground on whi^h 
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to build barracks at Cork, suspended the plans 
proposed there by goveniraent, and afforded 
Mn Anderson an opportunity to make offer of 
a situation at Fermoy for this purpose ; and in 
the mean time, to erect temporary barracks at 
his own expense. These propositions were ac- 
cepted, and the event has fully answered Mr. 
Anderson's expectations. A town has arisen as 
if by magic — the streets spacious, the plan re- 
gular — houses neat, and the whole being white- 
washed gives it an air of great cleanliness and 
life< The barracks are erected on an eminence, 
on the north side of the Black Water, and are 
calculated to contain a great force» Here are 
also an extensive brewery — a manufactory for 
carriages and agricultural implements — woollen 
and paper mills- Nor is Fermoy without its 
bank. Mr, Anderson , in becoming a party in 
all undertakings, gives such support, animation, 
and confidence to the whole, that it is impossi- 
ble to remain indifferent to w^hatever relates in- 
dividually to a gentleman who has been so emi- 
nently useful to his country. Mr. Anderson is 
a native of Dumfries ; about forty years ago, he 
settled at Cork with a small fortune, which his 
ability and industry greatly improved. His ac- 
tivity and punctuality recommended him on all 
occasions, while his integrity procured him the 
confidence of all with whom he had any trans- 

VOL, II, c 
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actions. When government decided on the es« 
tftblishment of mail coaches, many difficulties ^ 
and obstacles arose, and it was apprehended no 
one would be found bold enough to embark, in 
what was then considered a dangerous enter* 
prize. Mr. Anderson proffered his services ; his 
established character inspired confidence y every 
difficulty was overcome ; and the most import* 
ant benefits have resulted from his labors, by the 
facility with which communication is now ex- 
tended to every part of Ireland. The accom- 
plishment of such valuable undertakings by one 
individual is an important practical lesson to 
the country. Contrast the situation and the 
means of an Anderson, with the magnificent 
stations and opulence of the land-owners, and 
then say, what might not a few such characters 
effect for the general prosperity of Ireland? 
Was but a small portion of that spirit, which 
some great proprietors display in the extension 
of their parliamentary influence, directed to ob- 
jects for the substantial and permanent improve- 
ment of their estates, and the melioration of the 
present wretched condition of the tenantry on 
them ; the sum of individual happiness and na- 
tional prosperity, resulting from so happy a re- 
volution, would be incalculable. 

Mr. Anderson's residence is on the north 
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bank 6f the Black Water ; his house is a hand* 
some modern building, but too much exposed 
for the comfort of the proprietor. 

Among the public buildings at Fertnoy is a 
very beautifol church. The ground rents in 
the town are higher than in almost any in Eng- 
land. Six pence the square yard, or at the rate 
of one hundred and twenty-one pounds per sta- 
tute acre. At Leith indeed, a small site near 
the* docks was sold at a rate exceeding forty 
thousand pound per acre J A ground rent of 
five pounds a year is paid on a very moderate 
house, letting at about forty pounds per annum. 
A summer's grazing for a 'cow costs four pounds. 
Coals are two shillings a barrel dearer here than 
at Cork, which must give a decided preference 
to the establishment of manufactories at that 
place. A question may arise how such rents 
are to be paid in future, when there may be less 
occasion for the present military establishments, 
on which the greater portion of the business 
here depends. 

Fermoy is a forcible example of what may be 
accomplished by the genius, resolution, and per^* 
severance of one man. Whether the establish- 
ment may be able to support itself on a future 
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dayi wfeeB deprived of the abilities 6f thtjr of i^ 
g^nal projector — time alone can detetmiise. 

One of the last, but not least interesting ob- 
jects at Fermoy, is the Lancastrian schdol. The 
number of children taught is very eonsideradtlte^. 
We were unfortunate in making oor vi$it while 
the scholars were at their breakfast, which de- 
prived us of the pleasure of ascertdi^ng their 
proficiency. 

It is impossible to Contemplate the meatl» 
every where resorted to for the expansion rf 
the infant mind, and not anticipate gre^t ex- 
tension of human happiness ; no longer need 
the ploughman " whistle for want of thought,'^ 
or fly to excess as a relief from the irksomenesi 
of leisure. 

You will be surprised to learn that something 
not unlike universal sufirage prevails in very 
many parts of this country. The power <rf" 
creating freeholders is almost umlimited. It is 
done by deed — ^for qualification there is none : 
so that the right to vote k unconnected with 
property further than the individual's cabin t%^ 
sidence, which is all that is required. But so &r 
are these wretched individuals from receivtfl^ 
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benefit from their inapposite distinction of free- 
holders, or consideration for their votes, that it 
operates a contrary way, and puts them to ex- 
pense and loss of time, without the privilege of 
having any choice : ruin would inevitably over- 
take him, who should dare to presume to have 
any opinion but that dictated to him by his 
landlord ; and the candidate who should solicit, 
or accept without solicitation, the vote of a 
tenant against the will of his landlord » must 
answer the irregularity with his life, and incur 
the general odium of his own class in society- 
Popular opinion has little or no influence in the 
election of the one hundred Irish members. 
Election contests with us procure, for a time, 
some consideration for the lower ranks — what 
dignifies the English character, debases the Irish. 
The magnitude of the evil is greater than can 
be conceived by those who have not had an op- 
portunity of witnessing its effects. In the most 
venal places in England, besides the bribe, some 
condescension is expected ; here the poor voter 
is only degraded by an additional link to the 
chain of his dependency. The representation of 
the town rests mostly in each body corporate, 
which seldom exceeds twelve members. The 
selecting for representation by the extent of 
the population was a farce, in which the peo- 
ple had no assigned part to act. The demo- 
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craticpait of the British constitution, quoad the 
Irish, had better not exist. What a contrast 
does the election of the twenty-eight peers 
returned to parliament for Scotland exhibit ? 
These may truly boast of being chosen by two 
hundred and seven of the most enlightened and 
independent electors that ever exercised the 
function of voters ! Adieu, 

<l* Ky* \^» 
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LETTER XXXVIL 

Lismore, SepL 15, 181 3* 

X HE happiness or misery of any community 
can never be viewed with indifierence. The 
most superficial observer rejoices or sympa* 
thizes in the exterior appearances which are 
presented to his consideration. Happily pos- 
sessed is that wealth, which has been obtained 
by promoting and extending the felicity of our 
fellow creatures^ — if it create envy in the bosoms 
of a few, it is secure of the respect and ap^ 
probation which good men are ever ready to 
concede. 

The activity and bustle that pervade Fer- 
moy indicate its inhabitants to be in possession 
of at least a fair share of the comforts of life. 
Their personal appearance, and the respectabi- 
lity of their habitations, confirm the persuasion* 
The town is well situated ; and when it is con- 
fiidered, as it really is, the creation of a single 
individual, in the short space of a few years, it 
produces not less admiration, than a desire that 
it should be attentively regarded by the great 
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landed proprietors in Ireland, as an example 
worthy of imitation^ and of what is capable of 
being done towards an augmentation of national 
consequence, and the Qomfoft^ ^o which the 
lower orders of the people are so justly entitled. 
Contrasting tbft irtate of their idle, wretched te- 
nantry, with that of the industrious and respect^ 
able inhabitants of Fermoy, could qoli h\L of 
awakening their attention, not only tO;tlieJf offm 
individual interest, but to the general lyelfare oi 
the community. 

: Mr. M^Cassel, whose residence h naar F«]> 
moy, has the reputation of being a ^s)oA.fmm^p 
Lord Riversdale has made great improv^meata 
at Rathcormack, and has esLtensively adoptedr 
tbe system of green crops. We did not (dk- 
serve a single field of clover in the course of 
the fifteen miles between Cork and Fermoy — 
the cultivation of the potatoes was all in lizy 
beds. . .^ 

The banks of the Black Water are very heaur 
tiiul : the southern side, on which we travelled 
from Fermoy, is flat, the northern bold; botk 
ccpwded with cottages. The hedges are formed- 
pri^cipally of white-thorn, and thickly planted 
with timber. We were gratified with the ap- 
pearance of much wood in various parts of our 
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drive to Lismore. In the husbandry, there 
wa& nothing worthy of notice — the crops ap- 
peared to be light, and the harvest late- We 
observed some lands under the preparation of 
fallowing for wheat j a practice which had not 
occurred to us for a length of time. In this 
neighbourhood were seen many gentlemen's 
seats, and the cabins had the appearance of 
some interior comfort- The manner in which 
farming is conducted may generally be as- 
certained by the implements employed; the 
Scotch carts, made at Fermoyj are too large 
and heavy for the common horses of the coun- 
try \ a smaller kind of cart, adopted in Cum- 
berland, would answer better here, and be 
more likely to come into general use with the 
small farmers : I prevailed on the Secretary of 
the Cork Institution to permit my ordering one 
to be sent to the Society, under an impression 
that, if the cost be admissible, it may remove the 
principal objection, as to the weight of the 
Scotch cart. The price of labor, when in- 
dividuals are so fortunate as to have constant 
employment, is under a shilling a day. The 
want of inland navigation makes fuel dear* 
This must operate greatly, as I before observed, 
against the successful result of manufactories at 
Fermoy. 
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As we approached Lismore, we found the 
fields well laid out, and the hedges particulailjr 
fine. The pleasure thus called forth was not 
of long continuance : on our arrival here the 
town presented a scene of wretchedness and 
misery, which was distressing to behold — even 
in Ireland, where such appearances of poverty 
too often occur. What a contrast did this 
place present to that which we had just left ? 

It was impossible to survey the dirty and 
dilapidated buildings, without sympathizing in 
the general sufiering. Fuel is scarce and dear ; 
the turf is brought fi*om a considerable distance^ 
and appears to be of an inferior quality. 

To behold a large community bowed down in 
hopeless indigence, cannot fail to inspire feel* 
ings of a most painful nature, in those who are 
but transitory visitors ! What must be the e& 
feet of such a depression of character, on the 
proprietor of the soil ? especially one in the 
possession of extensive estates in England, ac- 
customed to survey the comforts there, so 
widely difiused among his dependants. Report 
says, the Duke of Devonshire purposes to re- 
build the Castle of Lismore, and restore it to 
its ancient grandeur. Situated on a lofty rock 
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overhanging the Black Water, whose opposite 
bank is bold and well clothed with wood, with 
a beautiful and rich valley beneath^ extending 
to Coppoquin, it possesses in its locale, all that 
is necessary to form a princely residence : to 
make it really so, a revolution must be effected 
in the condition of the surrounding inhabitants ; 
or joyless will be the abode, where the eye may 
not venture to look beyond the limits of the 
palace, lest it encounter the misery of the sur- 
rounding people, A castle, as at present, in 
ruinsj comports with a town in a state of decay- 
Restore the palace only, and the wretchedness 
of the place will be increased by the contrast. 
I sincerely wish the noble personage may con- 
tinue his predilection for this spot, as the probable 
consequences would be the adoption of mea- 
sures that would stimulate to industrious pur- 
suits all classes in its neighbourhood. The 
proudest distinction of nobility is the inclina- 
tion and ability to augment the sum of human 
happiness — in the case before us, a prospective 
return of increased revenue, as well as the pre- 
sent indulgence of our finest feelings, proclaim 
the wisdom and humanity of the undertaking. 
The castle and its immense appendent domains 
are not the objects here most to be envied — 
the power of converting idleness and indigence 
into activity and independence, cannot be sug- 
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ge$t^ ,%o iim mind without enviable expect^ 
litiopst Although the progress cf improve^ 
in0fits, g^ne^alli^ sneaking, is slow, yet m^nf 
of accomplishing, at once, what under ordinary 
circumstances would require the duration of «. 
long Ii& to eiGfect, Bpip^times occur. AU tb« 
leases on this part of the Duke of J)eyon^ire^$ 
property or? ^Q^ about to expire. When thif 
circumstance is takeu into consideration, with 
the tioi^ of life at which hk Grace has suc^ 
ceed^ io the honours and patrimonial estate* 
of hiB hmily, what an opportupjity offers ijbr 
self for patriotic improvement, i^nd vgiving an 
example for the imitation of others. Her^e 
might practices easily be e^t^bli^hed, which 
would, have* the effect Qf a school for teaching a 
better system of husbandry, and the management 
of all rural affairs. Hence might con^riction be 
so forced on ihe incredulous^ and diffused 
among the laborious QVii^rs^ that no doubt would 
remain of their comfort becoming increased in 
the ratio of their exertions, and their happiness 
secured in proportion to the confidence they 
r^x)sed in their employers, and their obedience 
and respect for the laws of the land. The 
Irish cQi*> and the long handled shovel, would 
soon give place to the Cumberland cart, and 
garden spade, whilst every other approved im- 
plement, and species of management, by being 
1 
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Ihere successfully brought into use, would ra- 
pidly be adopted throughout the country. To 
puttheliberality of the project out of all doubt, 
a manufactory for such purposes on the spot 
would be a national benefit; where the indus- 
trious but indigent laborer might be supplied, 
at half-price, with the best adapted tool for the 
work on which he might be employed. The 
sacrifice of one thoui^and pounds by the land- 
lord would soon save such a sum to each farmer 
as would repay any advance of rent, with which 
the lands in the neighbourhood of such dis- 
tinguished and valuable improvements might 
be fairly charged. The labor of a horse would 
thus soon be saved on a mmlerate sized farm, 
the expense of which cannot be stated at less 
than fifteen pounds per annum — the substitution 
of the spade for the shovel would double the 
work of each individual, and lead the way to an 
advance of wages, and augmentation of comfort 
to the lower classes. Should it be objected, 
that, in a country where work is scarce, this 
improved mode would have the effect of throw- 
ing more individuals than at present out of 
employ — I beg leave to reply, that the in- 
creased demand of manual labor, consequent 
on the introduction of every species of im- 
provement, would be greater than could be 
tnet by the facilities afforded in the use of the 
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most appropriate tools. The importance of 
these objects is great, whether considered in a 
national or individual point of light, and not 
unworthy the serious attention of those in the 
most exalted stations. Would it not be a 
prouder distinction to have introduced the 
Scottish cart, and English spade, to the indus- 
trious husbandmen of an extensive district^ 
than, by the ingenuity and agency of others, to 
have erected the finest Gothic structure in the 
empire? Deserved praise for the introduc- 
tion of implements, to facilitate manual labor, 
would exclusively belong to the proprietor} 
while the merits of the edifice would rest with 
the architect, and the admiration it creates 
lead on all occasions to the common inquiry— 
** Who gave the plan ? " Objects of substantial 
utility are those which are most entitled to the 
commendations of mankind. Little minds are 
captivated by exhibitions — great ones by those 
actions which deserve the approbation of the 
wise, and the applause of the virtuous. 

Although agriculture is entitled to a pre* 
cedence in the employment of man, and ought 
to be the first consideration in every well-re* 
gulated state ; yet I am now convinced, that it 
cannot be carried to its utmost profitable extent, 
without the support of manufactories and com- 
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tnerce; of the importance of which to the hus- 
bandry of every country, I was not so fijlly aware 
until I visited Ireland, The inhabitants of rich 
countries can alone afford to bring into cul* 
tivation poor ground- It is here the profits of 
the manufiicturer would not only create a new 
market, and a further demand^ but enable him to 
pay a higher price for the produce of the soilj 
than the cultivator can afford ; and as the 
labor of a man has been found, on all ordinary 
occasions, equal to provide for his own wants, 
and those of his family; after every allowance 
which can possibly be made, there would re* 
main in society, were it exclusively confined to 
agriculture, a great surplus population, the 
members of which would become a dead weight 
on the productive labor of the community, if 
manufactories in its neighbourhood did not 
afford them employment. 

The present unfortunate situation of Ireland 
has proved to me, that cheap food is not the 
blessing which, by many, may be imagined: 
the greatest political alteration that could take 
place in this distressed country would be a dis- 
like to potatoes, and a general preference in the 
rising generation to bread and animal food. 1 
have formerly been an advocate for an extended 
growth and use of the potatoe, but have re- 
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centlj had cause ta alter mf €|Htiion ; and 
' must now earnestly depreeate their becommg 
the staple article of food for the lower classes in 
Great Britain, lest similar results to those which 
I witness in this country should follow. As a 
security against famine^ the potatoe is invaltt* 
able 'y but as a mean for supporting the existence 
of man, without that exertion he ought daily to 
make for the preservation of his health and fa^* 
culties, it is certainly not desirable. 

Food having been demonstrated by Mi*. Mak 
thus to be the only limit to population ; a 
country where the inhabitants would be content 
to live wholly on this root might support num- 
bers of people beyond any calculation: e. g. 
Fifteen Irish are maintained by the produce of 
the same extent of land required for the snp^ 
port of one English manufacturer ; and, were the 
most improved modes of ^cultivating this ve- 
getable resorted to by the cottiers, the dispro- 
portion would still be greater. A population 
thus- produced seems to exceed all capital, and 
means of occupation at home« 

As the happiness of those individuals who are 
not compelled to labor for their subsistence 
depends on pursuit — so with those who are ob- 
liged to labor in order that they may live, it 
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depends on employment This is the first oc* 
casion which I have had of witnessing the ab- 
sence of profitable employment among a re- 
dundant population, and I have no hesitation 
in declaring it, as my humble opinion, to be one 
of the great sources whence spring the miseries 
of Ireland. 

Unquestidnably, much relief may be afforded; 
but while the population proceeds as it does at 
present, unsupported by profitable labor^ there 
seems no possibility of any remedy short of a 
radical reform, and that beginning in the higher 
orders, and gradually descending to the most 
subordinate classes. 

The desirable alteration^ if it could be effect- 
ed, is that which would call the people into con- 
stant active employment, and make them sharers 
in those reasonable comforts of life, to which, as 
rational beings^ they are so justly entitled. Adieu- 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 

DuDgarvdn, Sept. 15, 18IS« 

C;AN you imagine a more piteous casedian 
that of a poor exhausted traveller, who, after 
passing a whole day without refreshment, ar- 
rives at a town with a fine sounding name^ 
which sent two members to the Irish parliar 
.ment, and yet actually affording nothing on 
which the demands of liunger and thirst could be 
satisfied ; but indifferent bread and worse tea— 
nor was this all: Sancho Pan9a observes, 
" Blessed be the man who first invented sleep t** 
The filthy appearance of the beds precluded 
even this comfort. It seems strange that the 
political contests which have taken place in this 
borough should not have produced a better 
inn and accommodations. 

I shall endeavour to banish the recollection 
X}£ these momentary vexations, by making you, 
as far as I am able, a partaker of the pleasure, 
which the enchanting country through which 
we passed from Lismore afforded usr We were 
tempted to walk as far as Cappoquin, that we 
might at more Ij&isure enjoy the scenery, which 
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the beauty of the baoks of the Black Water 
presented. 

From the bridge at Lismore, which is a noble 
edifice, a very fine view of the castle is ob- 
tained j exhibiting the whole base of the ma- 
jestic rock on which it is erected. The valley 
on the south side of the river, though confined, 
is extremely luxuriant. The hills rise boldly 
on the northern bank, and are covered with 
wood to Cappoquin, a distance of four miles. 
About a mile from the town, the orchards com- 
mence, and it is here the best Irish cider is 
made. There are several handsome seats of 
gentlemen, ornamented with timber, on the 
way to Cappoquin, the scenery of which is very 
picturesque, 

Cappoquin is a neat small town, situated 
also on the Black Water, where the current of 
the river alters its course from the west to the 
south. It is navigable for small craft from 
Youghall, and hence by means of a canal to 
Lismore. The Black Water at Youghall is re- 
ported to be a very beautiful stream, to which 
we can easily give credit from its appearance, 
on our drive from Fermoy. 

On quitting Cappoquin by the Dungarvon 
D 2 
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road, we were hi^ly^ pleased with the good 
order and neatness of a few fields, which cotild 
not have been better managed. We understood 
thdy belonged to Captain Barnes, whose credit 
as a farmer would be deservedly great in any 
country. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty and richness 
of the vale from Cappoquin to Dungarvon ; the 
toil is admirable, and the crops of grain vefy 
weighty. The breadth of the valley is from 
three to four miles, bounded on both sides by 
ranges of hills which are well enclosed, and 
cultivated to their summits ; indeed the whole 
of this part of the country is well wooded. From 
Cappoquin, through the vale, is nine miles, and 
it is difficult to imagine any thing more de- 
lightful than the whole of this distance. As 
the sun set, his golden tints spread over the 
fields of harvest, and diffused a richness on 
every feature of the landscape. It was with 
much r^pret we perceived the night drawing on, 
as we could willingly have employed a few ad- 
ditional hours in contemplating the luxuriance 
of the scene. 

There appeared to be much lime used in this 
district ; we saw lime-kilns in all directions, and 
the lime^stone- rock, frequently bursting out 
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fi om the surface. Nature has here done much- 
man little — towards rendering this valley one of 
the most charming districts in Ireland. The 
cabins however are very wretched, very few 
acres under faltoWj and no appearance of green 
crops* It was quite dark before we reached 
Dungarvon, when, to our dismay, we found the 
flowing tide very high, the bridge broken 
down, and the ferry-boat so ill calculated for 
the conveyance of horses, that, miserable as wan 
the hovel on that side of the water, we preferred 
leaving them, to the risk of their being lamed 
in the dark. We ierried over to Dungarvon, 
under no doubt of finding tolerable accommoda- 
tions, — But — we do not complain without rea* 
son — nor claim pity for trifles which happily u 
few hours will terminate ! 

Thirty thousand pounds are said to have been 
expended by the late Duke of Devonshire in 
attempting to rebuild the bridge, and when on 
the eve of completion, the foundation gave way. 
The work is still proceeding, and, if ever finish- 
ed, it will be a great benefit to the place. The 
contests in the borough have been very ex- 
pensive ; the interest at present is not in the 
Devonshire family. 

The Nymph b^nk, lying off the shore^ renders 
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tkejutiiatxmof DuogarMoA elegible for filing;' 
aMmmber of small craft are •employed in the 
transport of fish and potatoes to Dublin^ The 
harbour is said to be difficult of approach ; but 
when vessels are in it, die bason appears safe 
and commodious* 

The town is smdl, and the streets narrow."-^ 
It is likely I may' not have a better opportunity 
of giving you the result of my observations on* 
l^e general state of this tenantry of the country. 

The size of farms froM fifteen to thirty acres 
would give an average of about twenty-two of 
twenty-three acres to each. Portions of these 
are again sublet to-cbttiersi whose rents are 
paid by labor done for -the tenants ; from whom 
they sometimes receive milk and some other 
Mces^atiest ' These -minningt accounts are an 
Mdl6ss430urce- of dissatisfaction, of dispute, and 
^'OMteniion at the quarter ses»ons. •lA:Some 
oaT thd^ 4nosft populous parts of Ii!eknd) there id 
supposed* to be an inhabitant for every acre, 
while the cultivation of the soil, as now prac^ 
tiAed, d^es not afford* employment 'for a third of 
thart population. In the north, where the- linen 
trade has been established, the lower ^classes are 
weavers, which gives. them a great superiority 
over the southern districts. The labor on the 
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highways and great roads^ for *hjch such large 
assessments are made on the cGWinties, afford, for a 
portion of the year, a great sourcfef of employ men t> 
^ fitdbc id 

If the Irish have not the kbdnous habits of 
the English^ it ought rather to be considered 
a misfortune, than to be imputed to them 
as blame. Industry is an ac(Juirement of early 
life, and becomes strengtiiened and habitual by 
years. In a country where there is little de- 
mand and no encouragement for industrious 
exertionSj it cannot be surprising that this habit 
is not acquired. The women also, having no 
vocation but that of attending to their families, 
are equally indolent, and thus the offspring of 
such parents are nursed in sloth and nurtured 
in idleness. 

The minute subdivision of lands among the 
occupants is attended with many serious evils- 
The rents of these small sublet parcels become 
so high to the actual cultivators, as to preclude 
all profitable returns from their labour. It 
affords '* too great a facility to marriage/* The 
population becomes increased beyond the 
capital of the country employed in husbandry, 
and the supernumerary individuals are compelled 
to subsist on the produce of others* labor^, lo 
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whicb they hav0#o power of contributing. The 
aggr^ate numbw of horses is greater than 
would be reqiiW9^, if the estates were distri-* 
buted into moderately-sized farms ; whilst the 
want of &rn}iiig;.|buildings^ beside other disad- 
Tantages9 preve^jts^ithe accumulation of manure. 

The laborers; with few exceptions, are all 
married. The farmers have no hired servants, 
of either sex, residing in their dwellings ; this 
id another serious evil arising out (Ismail farms. 
Ireland* which in extent is nearly equal to one- 
half of Great Britain* does not probably em< 
ploy one-tenth of the agricultural servants. 

The buildings on every farm, being erected at 
the expense of the tenant, are necessarily on 
the most limited scale, seldom more than a 
cabin, and this insufficient for the shelter of 
the family beyond their earliest days. As the 
children grow up, they are compelled to seek 
another establishment for themselves, and to 
hazard every consequence that may ensue* 
Alternative they have none* Such is the ruin- 
ous effects of small tenements, as far as they 
regard the individual occupiers. The interesta 
of all parties su£fer, and it would be for th« 
tdv^ntage of the whole cowmuqity to prratotf) 
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a radical reform of the present disreputable 
system. But how this is to be effected, as I 
have before observed, is the question ? ^ 

To the proprietors of lands under long leases 
no temptation for any change can be offered. 
An increased rent could not be had on the 
consolidation of several small farms, while the 
expenditure in buildings, even if that could be 
insured, would be inconveniently borne, and 
would be fatal to any idea of such an alteration* 

The superior freshness and fertility of the 
soil enables the husbandmen in Ireland to ob- 
tain crops, with perhaps one-third of the manure 
which is required in Great Britain j were this 
not the case, the country must long ago have 
been excessively deteriorated. The richness 
of the surface resists all the efforts of man to 
sterilize it; for^ however just may be the cen- 
sure of want of exertion on other occasions, I 
must give the Irish credit for being very per- 
severing in their endeavours for this purpose. 

When a farm becomes vacant, the small ness 
of the capital required ibr its occupation con- 
tributes to the competition for it, and enhances 
the rent beyond all prudent calculation- The 
high prices of grain, with the privations to 
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which (he farming community restrict them* 
selves, have enabled them, though tabt without 
difficulty, to pay their extravagant rents v but I 
cannot, without the most painful sensations, 
anticipate the consequences which must attend 
these poor creatures on corn faUing to si Mi 
level price ; and, as this may reasonably be ex* 
pected, the distress in every p^rt of Ireland 
will then be inconceivable. 

Bteppy would it be if the landed proprietors 
could be persuaded of the numerous evils which 
ariie out of this minute subdivision of land. 
A view of the present iriisery, and the sad assur- 
ance of its daily increase, damps th^ pleasur^ 
able prospects, which otherwise would be 
afibrded from a survey of the inexhaustible 
fertility of this glorious country. The spirit of 
agricultural improvement which, in converting 
barren wastes to fruitful districts, has so largely 
benefited the empire, can operate but partially 
in fevor of Ireland. The whole system is 
radically wrong ; the hope of its change for the 
better, remote. A failure in the potatoe crop, 
which Heaven avert ! would nearly absdrb the 
whole resources of the country to subsist its 
population; which, at the best of ' times. Is 
burtherisome, but by such a casualty niay be- 
comfe destructive. 
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Tithes ^^^ are a grievous tax on the small 
farmefj two-thirds of whose lands are generally 
under grain. In a farm of four hundred acres, 
about one hundred and fifty may be supposed 
liable to corn tithes ; in small farms, the aggre* 
gate number of acres of which being the same, 
two hundred and sixty, or probably more, 
would be found subject to the like claim. 
vab 'to itwiib y.it • 

It is quite melancholy to dilate on such a 
system, but more so to witness its operations, 
without being able to suggest any practical 
means for alleviating the misery of so many 
millions of our fellow creatures. Adieu. I 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

Waterfbrd, Sept. 16, IBll 

fT E were ready with the first dawn of day 
to quit Pungai:voii^ where neither rest nor 
refreshment v^as to be obtained^ Though not 
much disposed to be in humour with the town^ 
the harbour had claims on our attention. 
It is very spacious, and apparently very con- 
venient for trade. Land near the borough lets 
for five pounds, that in the vale for three pounds 
per acre. The tithes of some of the parishes 
through which we passed were divided between 
ecclesiastic and lay impropriators. 

At the distance of about five miles from 
Dungarvon we left the vale, and ascended a 
ridge of hills of considerable height, which we 
crossed. The whole country, through which 
our road lay for above twenty miles, was hilly ; 
the soil but indifferent, and the cultivation of 
it worse. The population is not so redundant, 
yet the cottages are as poor as in most parts of 
Ireland. We stopped to breakfast at a half*way 
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housCj E small inn, where the landlord was 
considered a great farmer, occupying above 
one hundred acres, at a rent of forty shillingf* 
per acre j twelve shillings per acre is the tithe 
composition for wheat and potatoes^ nine for 
barley and meadow, and six for oats. No 
fences, except with mounds, are here to be 
seen, and scarcely a tree. When within a mile 
of "Waterford the land improves ; near the city 
are a number of good houses, bespeaking the 
wealth and consequence of the place we were 
approaching. King Wilh'am is reported to have 
said, when he first got sight of Waterford, that 
it was a country well worth fighting for. Water* 
ford is built along the west bank of the Suir, — 
a most noble stream. Close to its banks, the 
ground rises on both sides, leaving but a small 
ipace of flat ground along the river. In the 
old part of the town, the streets are steep and 
narrow ; the quay is very spacious, and exceeds a 
mile in length ; — the houses are good, and at 
its extremity is a very handsome modern street, 
in which are situated the Bishop^s palace and the 
cathedral. The quay called to my recollection 
the Garonne at Bourdeaux, though undoubtedly 
less magnificent ; yet is it higlily suflicient, and 
so commodious that ships of considerable 
burden lie afloat at all times within a short 
distance of i%* An extensive range of ware- 

e 
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houses has recently been I^iilt on land, which 
iSQld for this purpose after the rate of eight 
hundred pounds an acre ; the ground rent for a 
lolerably good house on the quay, amounts 
yearly to forty pounds, and lands near the town 
let for eight pounds an acre. The merchants 
have lately erected a very halndsome exchange 
and coffee room, where strangers are admitted 
and received in the most liberal manner. The 
cathedral is a large building, but its exterior 
has a mean appearance; the palace, however^ is 
a handsome and commodious edifice. 

. : Waterford, ad a commercial place, has an ap- 
pearance of opulence, superior to any of the 
sea-ports we have visited.. The breweries and 
distilleries are extensively employed j the 
slaughtering trade has grealjy increa$^d of late 
years J seventy-five thousand pigs have been 
exported to England in one year, to be there 
cured and dried. The ^ricultural produce 
alone, exported froqi Waterford, yearly amounts 
to three millions sterling; in 1776, Mn A* 
Young states that fifty thousand casks of butter^ 
containing a hundred weight each, were then 
sent from this port ; at present that number is 
nearly doubled. The American and Newfound* 
land tiades have been also considerable, andj^ 
iQ'the ^vent of peace^ wsould probably ce¥ive» 
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I was su prised to hear of the distance whence 
the Irish pigs are driven to Waterford ; their 
length of leg in this case is advantageous ; and 
it is possible, that, on this account, they may 
answer better than those breeds with shorter 
legs, and a greater disposition to become fat j 
but which would, probably, be incapable of 
performing such journeys. The Suir is navi- 
gable to Carrick. Through a great part of the 
town, the pavement is extremely bad, owing, 
as we understood, to an existing dispute with 
the coporation ; but as that has now terminated 
in an allowance of twelve hundred pounds per 
annum from the corporate body, it is presumed 
that, with the addition of eight hundred a year 
which the sweepings of the streets are estimated 
to yield, the pavement, in the course of a few 
years^ may be completed. 

Our plan was to have gone througli Wexford 
and Wicklow j but the very unfavorable reports 
of the roads deterred us i and we were deprived 
of the gratification of seeing a most romantic and 
picturesque country, as well as some of the best 
farming in Ireland, 

Hitherto we have travelled along the sea 
coast; we shall now take our leave of the 
shore, and have an opportunity of seeing some- 
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thing of the interior, where I am appreh^sive 
every thing will be found in a worse state. We 
breakfasted with Mr. Peat: the coal trade 
makes a constant intercourse between this place 
and Cumberland. 

Sir John Newport was from home ; his ab«> 
sence I much regretted, as no man has a more 
extensive knowledge of the political situation 
of Ireland, or id more zealously attached to its 
interests ; and few have rendered the country 
such important services. The beneficial mea* 
sure, which allowed a free intercourse of grain, 
he very ably promoted. 

We are most anxious to reach Dublin, where 
we fondly anticipate receiving tidings from 
England. In the last six weeks, we have been 
so fortunate as to have had but one thorough 
day of rain ; and we have now travelled eight 
hundred and thirty miles; the narrative of 
which may not perhaps have been much less 
fatiguing to you, than the journey has been to 
yours, ever, &c. Adieu. 

J. W/* \^» 
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LETTER XL. 



Kilkenny, Sept, 18, 181 if. 

1 HE beauty of its situation, together with 
the bustle and active exertions diplayed at 
Waterford, impressed us highly in its favor* The 
national union has proved very beneficial to its 
commerce, which has greatly increased of late 
years. Unquestionably a participation in the 
general trade of England^ must eventually 
contribute greatly to the prosperity of Ireland. 

X 

The diflSculty and delay of ferrying ovei*i 
deterred us from crossing the Suir, though, by 
so doing, we should have saved six miles in our 
journey to the Royal Oak< The wooden bridge 
of Waterford is little inferior to that at Derry* 
Much of the country to Knocktopher is very 
poor, and but thinly inhabited. At a small 
village, about a mile from Knocktopher, we 
^observed, in the church-yard, a rookery, which 
was the first we had seen in Ireland j elsewhere 
it might have proved a nuisance ; here, most 
probably, it little interfered with the devotions 
of the parishioners t 
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Sir Henry Langrishe has a fine seat at Knock- 
topher ; among his farming improvements I had 
the pleasure to see a small irrigated meadow of 
fbrin. We had now come twenty miles, and it 
was with difficulty we could procure a bait for 
our horses, which was a serious consideration^ 
as we Had yet ten miles to Kilkenny. 

Sir John Flpod^s noble and exteQsiviei pUce i» 
YN^iiin two miles of KnocktQphef . Tbs f^rming^ 
us &r as we oould judge from tbe qM^ntity of 
land uDder green crqps^ seemed to be well 
conddocted ; and as the general sail of tl^e 
country is of gopd staple, a ftrmer posf^esauig 
capital makes such ground productive. The 
contrast between the farm under the direction 
of Sir John Flood aad thosQ which surround it, 
V cottclusive evidence of the necessity of a due 
tppUcatidiQ of C4piu^* lime here seemfi to be 
abundantly usedi and is burnt with Kilkenny 
€PfJ» 

■ < , ■ . ■ 

. Weobser^^ed several oiills on the different 
atreams of water* The &bncation of cloth i^ 
pretty ei^tenaivei and the people had the ap- 
pearance of being weU employed. The qoil 
^ the country^ though emitting an offi^sive 
amell, is drawn to a great distance^ and n»u^ 
of it is consumed in the limeJuUis* 
1 



* About «$ev€^n miles before we reached Kil* 
keony we had a prodigious fine view of the 
extensive plain in which it is situated ; the 
country is riehj tolerably well wooded, and 
abounds with gentlemen's seats. As we ap* 
preached the town, we found the land well 
inclosed, and the fences admirable. We had to 
regret the day so soon closed in. I should, 
however, do injustice to the exertions of one 
gentleman, were I to pass unnoticed his castel- 
lated mansion • When the appearance of a 
country suflfers no deformity by the operations 
of individuals J every one is privileged to exercise- 
hi« Own taste for its decoration* 
•11 

The Irish town, or suburbs, as we should call 
them^ are large^ dirty, and comfortless, and, like 
most other approaches to the larger towns in Ire- 
land, exhibited much wretchedness. We found 
great bustle in the street, and every other in* 
dication of a populous place. The inn is not 
to be complained of; but the noxioos fumes 
from the fires are intoleraby offensive* Kil- 
kenny coal has long been celebrated as forming 
one of the wonders of Ireland, in its producing 
fire without smoke ; which has long ceased to 
be a wonder in South Wales, whence the stone 
eoal for drying malt is procured j it is a coal of 
very similar quality to that found at Kilkenny^ 
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jind is applied in the same manner, and to the 
like purposes. Smoke from all matters in coisk 
bustion is more or less offensive } but it is not to 
vbe compared to the oppressive influence of the 
sulphureous odor which poisons the air of this 
neighbourhood, and communicates its effluvia 
to all food with which it is dressed. 

When once ignited, it bums bright and in* 
tensely for a number of hours without any 
perceptible smoke ; but, like the stone coal, it 
requires wood or charcoal, and is troublesome 
to light. Tlie large coal alone is in use foe 
domestic purposes} the small, like that in Wales^ 
is applied to the purpose of burning lime. The 
price is fifty shillings the ton : I wished to have 
seen the mines, but finding they were five miles 
out of our road, and that a survey of them 
would cost us a dozen hours^ I did not think 
them worth that j^acrifice* 

This has been a very fatiguing day. I shall 
conclude before we start to morrow. 

September 19. 

The atmosphere of every part of the house 

was so saturated with the fumes from the coal, 

that I felt greatly oppi^ssed, nor could much 

relief be obtatni^ by. opening the wludowst 
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as the external air was equally offensive j on 
this account a residence in Kilkenny can by no 
means be desirable. 

On a cursory inspection of the town, this 
morning, we saw two or three good streets ; at 
the extremity of one the Earl of Ormond has 
a noble palace. The cathedral stands on an 
eminence, and is in a tolerably good style of 
architecture. The part of it which claims 
most attention is the round tower, which is a 
very lofty and imposing feature. A consider- 
able manufactory of coarse woollens is esta- 
blished herCj and blankets are also manu- 
factured of extraordinary lightness, and fine- 
ness of quality- 
It being Sunday, the crowds of all ranks 
seen in the streets on their way to mass afforded 
a sample of the population, which is estimated 
at twenty thousand souls. The common people 
were observed to be ill dressed, very noisy, 
and many of them inebriated. We had not 
seen so much disorder any where but at Galway. 

The situation of the inhabitants on the coast, 
I have no doubt, is superior to that of the in- 
terior ; for though the general state of trade is 
not flourishing, still it creates some degree of acti- 
4 
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ytty,; 99d ;ftiFfiisI)0» ^Qfiplogrno^t to mwy Isrha; 
iprQu)d ^erwisfQ bd idlQ* We are now setting^ 
out for the Royal Oak, whoi^e wefjUfftose to. 
breakfast, and I mean there to employ my 
!5;(H*Jay-»oriimg in discnaeriiig i^ questioia' ;of 
vital mp9Ft49ca; namely, the 9tate of roUgiour. 
pwtiw » Irtlwd, AdiiSw. 
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LETTER XLI. 

Royal Oak, Sept, 19, 1815. 

XN compliance with the promise I made in my 
last from Kilkenny, I sit down to a task of not 
less difficulty than delicacy. 

Truth is the primary object in all investiga- 
tions, but pre-eminently so in matters relative to 
different religious persuasions. To arrive at the 
truth, every precaution should be taken, that 
the passions do not influence the understanding, 
or warp the judgment: in the ordinary con- 
cerns of lifcj this on all occasions is deemed in- 
dispensable, and admitted to be just: how 
greatly then is it to be deplored that in the 
discussion of a subject, where a more than usual 
share of temper, moderation, and forbearance, 
is required, we find these virtuous qualities least 
in practice, even by those eminently distin- 
guished for liberality, wisdom, and piety. We 
are always disinclined to avow our private sen- 
timents in the examination of controverted 
points, lest our opinions should prove to be ge- 
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nerally unesteemed^ or uDacceptable to those 
whom we respect. 

Conciliation and mutual concession, in ages 
past, would have spared mankind torrents of 
tears, and oceans of blood j independently of 
their having in the mean time been deprived of 
the full benefit of the Christiau dispensation*' ^ 

The least alteration of fjhe telescope from its 
true focus, destroys all its powers ; distant ob- 
jects, instead of becoming more perceptible^ lare 
gendered obscure— rfrequently dimin^hed, and 
oiien perverted. If the principle of • human .in- 
telligence be likened to this instrument,. shall 
the focus of its perceptions be tre^ited with lea& 
respect? or, shall the natural or acquired pre- 
dispositions and biases of the human heart be 
considered as less entitled to the care and at* 
tention of those skilled in the optics of reUgioiH 
and in the best practices of morality i 

On the great question of catholic emancipation^ 
I should glory in conferring with a mind compo-: 
tent to its full investigation* dispassionate^and 
£:ee from all polemical prejudices and political 
predeterminations. To such a person I should, 
not feel ashamed to acknowledge, that it is the. 
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appreliension of these influences on my intellect, 
^hich have hitherto deterred me from entering 
on the subject* This concession I woold gladly 
make in the hope of imbibing the opinions of 
one so liberally and effectually endowed. But 
as I know not where this prodigy is to be found, 
I must continue to doubt the impressions on 
my own mind, and distrust the competence and 
candour of others- 

l 

The influence of religion on national cha- 
racter is so powerful, that a very slight ac- 
quaintance w^ith the History of Ireland is suf- 
ficient to show, how great a proportion of the 
miseries, which have afflicted this country for 
the last two hundred years, have had their 
origin in the religious persuasions of the peo- 
ple ; whose utter ignorance has been practised 
on by unworthy members of their church, till 
persecution and oppression have engendered 
the most direful passions, and given birth to 
crimes and enormities without number- Cha- 
rity, which ought to be the rule of conduct in 
both partiesj is exercised very feebly by either^ — 
hence the protestant and catholic are equally 
prone to credit all those existing calumnies 
against each other, which wickedness or folly may 
be disposed to invent and propagate. Tlie es- 
tablished church, supported as it is by govern- 
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metktf tretnblei ibr her 6xSMett«e^ while |Ii# 
etitholiGS Hf e kepi/' toder ii coiMliant' dread of 
extiiimtibn. The stnallest i^rk^ at iiU times^ 
itt^ay be appl*6bended as suffieiettt' to jpiroduce 
an explosionf. -The iiatidn, says-Mh' Burlse, 
*^ is at present divided into two almost distinefe 
bodiei^^ with little common interesty^ympathy^ 
or connexion — one of these* possesses ^ all' th^ 
franchises — all the property— ill the ediicsttion* 
The other is composed of drawers of water and 
cutters 6f tuff for th^. Ought we tk) be as- 
tonished that when they are reduced to a mob^ 
if they happen to act at all, they Will act 
Exactly like a mob ; without temper^ measure, 
or foresight?*' This description, than which 
nothing could be more eoirect at the time, 
would have suited any period equally well, m 

the one hundred and fifty preceding years. 

» 

Can it be matter of surprise that the caf- 
tholics, who are perhaps nearly seven to one 
when compared with the members of the es- 
tablished church, should consider themselves 
unjustly and hardly treated, whilst a vestige o# 
their former state of bondage is remaining f 
Every concession which they have received is m 
their estimation a recognition of wrong, and a 
ground for their demand of perfect emmQvptb* 
tion. Every measure yielded by goverament 
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!• by them declared to have been extorted and 
granted piece-tneal ; while every legislative step- 
has evinced a want of wisdom, and compelled the 
admission of others — a conduct that, it is fond- 
ly hoped, must ultimately procure for them that 
relief, which substantial justice and sound policy- 
ought to have secured to the country long ago. 

In some instances the very favours granted 
the catholics are considered as sources of ag- 
gravation, if not of insult — emblazoned badges 
of slavery! In conferring the elective franchise 
they have been denied the exercise of a free 
choice, the proudest prerogative of English- 
men ; and compelled to feel, in the discharge 
of the granted privilege, their own inferiority. 
What a reproach to Great Britain, that one of 
her most valuable provinces, and in her im-- 
mediate vicinity, should have remained for such 
a number of years in so perfect a state of ignor* 
ance, wretchedness^ and misery! 

As a sample of the extreme bigotry and 
ignorance of the times, Leland informs us, that 
an Irish Bishop was celebrated for the com- 
position of ahymn^ in barbarous Latin rhyme, in 
praise of St. Macartin, whilst his brethren in 
other countries were engaged in discussions on 
the most important points of religion. When 



lUmie herself had confess^ with' shame th^ 
flutes and eiK>rmitie8 wMch had disgri^ded her 
ixyiiiiwtiipn, her Yotaries in Ireland, defiended,; 
in th$ir dyipg' hour, on* being wrapped' Jn the> 
QQWl of St Francis for their sal vattom* ,i > - 

,s A knowledge of the Gospel had opfened the 
eyes of the people in England to the excesses 
a&d abuses of the church of Romey and pre- 
pared their minds for a reform in their religious 
tenets and observances* Foul as was the ele* 
vated source whence the reformation sprung, 
the current became purified as it idescended 
among the people, and was soon reedived and 
iKKsepted by the nation, as a. stxeam that would 
fertilize the human tnind, and, in the King's 
^sumption of supremacy, extinguish the ful* 
xmoating bulls of papal tyranny. At this time^ 
it was by no means difficult to persuade a sub- 
missive parliament, that whatever laws might be 
required of them it was their implicit duty to 
enact : yet did the papal power in Ireland con- 
tinue unimpeached, the laws considered as little 
niore than a dead letter, and the whole con- 
tumaciously rejected, notwithstanding the de« 
qlared supremacy of Henry the Eighth. 

Ignorapcein Ireland^ at this period, seems to 
have been regarded in England as a physical: 
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disability, impossible to be overcome, or as an 
indigenous weed incapable of extermination ; 
for neither attention nor solicitude appears to 
have actuated the rulers in taking measures for 
the people's instruction. In the year 1552 there 
is a remonstrance made with great feeling by 
an Irish Chancellor to the Lords justices of 
Ireland. '^ Hard is it," says he, " that men 
should know their duties to God and the King, 
when they shall not have teaching or preaching 
through tlie year. Teaching ws have none, 
which is our ill luck — without which the ignor- 
ant can have no knowledge/* What a repul* 
give picture is here presented of the then state 
of the country, — And how far is it dissimilar 
from the truth, in the present day? 

Elizabeth was strongly urged by that virtuous 
and able statesman Sir Henry Sidney, to con- 
sent to the church service being rendered into 
Irish, and qualified persons sent to preach in a 
language which the people could comprehend. 
Deeply is it to be lamented, that measures 
fraught equally with wisdom and humanity 
should have been so totally disregarded* The 
principles on which government acted are not 
left to conjecture j yet, if they were not on 
record, it w^ould scarce be credible that an en- 
lightened nation could have been so influenced 
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by the barbtrous policy of those days> add eMi*- 
tifiued with little €xceptuH)» as a rule of con^ 
$iuQt towards Ireland, until modern times* 

.^ To impoverish and stultify a nation for the 
eifpresB purpose of securing their allegiance, 
IQight be coQsistent with the political doctrines 
of a Pey ef Algiers, but are highly at variance 
and repugnant to British feelings. 

The true source of all the vexations ex» 
perienced by Queen Elizabeth from Ireland^ 
was in her mistaken policy. Had she adopted 
a contrary conduct, and promoted the civiliza* 
tibn of the people, and the general interests of 
the country, it would have saved the blood and 
treasure of her English subjects, rescued Ireland 
from infinite misery, and her reign from per- 
petual reproach. 

The perfection of the system of disabilities 
was, however, reserved for the reign of Queen 
Anne. Mr. Burke, in his letter to Sir H. Lan* 
grishe, to which I have before referred, gives an 
* admirable description of them. ^^ You abhorred 
k, as I did, for its vicious perfection } for X must 
do it justice, it was a complete system — ^fuU of 
coherence and consistency — well digested, and 
well composed in all its parts— it was a machine 
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of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well 
fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and de- 
gradation of a people, and debasement of them, 
and of human nature itseJf, as ever proceeded 
from the perverted ingenuity of man." Such 
is the strong and faithful representation given 
by this great statesman, of the severities and 
the effect of them, as exercised under the spe- 
cious pretence of a regard fur religion. A 
recital of some few disabilities, to which the 
catholics were made subject, will prove this 
picture was not too highly drawn. It was en- 
acted in this code, that, the elder son of a ca- 
tholic remaining a catholic, the younger pro^- 
fessing himself a protestant in his father's life- 
time should inherit the estate. Thus at one 
blow was the domestic security and confidence 
of two parts out of three of the whole nation 
destroyed* — The catholics were prohibited from 
residing in towns, and the distrust of them 
proclaimed^ by withholding from them the right 
of possessing arms. 

Though persecution should appear to be 
sanctioned by the most specious pretences or 
imposing authority, nothing can be more odi- 
ous; and in no shape can it assail mankind so 
cruelly, aa when it proceeds to restrain edu- 
cation, and condemn the people to ignorance. 
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ta was the case in Irdaod, without furthering 
the cause of protestantism. 

If emancipation be a question of political 
influence only, connected with the ambition of 
a few individuals, and unimportant to the great 
bulk of the people, it is truly insignificant*— bu$, 
can any measures be considered as of trivial 
consequence to the happiness of a people, which, 
in its concession, would allay the heart burn- 
ings, and feverish disgusts of a whole natidn— 
that would restore unanimity and order, where 
enmity and turbulence destroy private security 
and public confidence? Can a restoration of 
the full enjoyment of civil rights to seven 
tenths of the people, be a matter of no serious . 
moment? Is a participation in the employ- 
ments and protection of the government of no 
consequence ? Jealousy, distrust, and hatred^ 
are the necessary consequences of religious per- 
secutions. Intolerance has to answer for the. 
bigotry and ignorance, which so long has in« 
fiicted misery on Ireland. Were the priests 
well educated themselves, and liberally com- 
pensated for instructing the people, over whose 
minds they possess so much influence, most of 
the objections which at present apply to their 
religious ceremonials would cease to exist. The 
miserable pittance of their pastors, mean as it 
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is, depends on the abject thraldom in which 
these shepherds are enabled to keep their re- 
spective flocks : hence a desire on their parts to 
enlighten those on whose ignorance they rely 
for their daily subsistence, would be expecting 
a degree of disinterestedness beyond what is 
usually met with in human nature. 

A more suitable provision for the catholic 
priest would be attended with the most be- 
neficial consequences; it would soon render 
this sacred office an object to persons of edu- 
cation, instead of its being, as at present, con- 
fined to those of the lower orders, whose edu- 
cation is limited, and whose opportunities of 
acquiring that information and knowledge, so 
requisite to correct their own prejudices, are 
equally contracted. 

: Doubts have been entertained whether it 
would not have been fi>rtunate for Ireland, and 
in the end conducive to its happiness and 
prosperity, as well as beneficial to Great Bri- 
tain, had Catholicism been permitted to remain 
the established persuasion of that country, 
•where, at present, this community may be con- 
sidered as forming so great a majority of the 
population ; while the-presbyterians amount to 
«ie-ttntbt md the other two-tenths person? 

VOL. u. F 
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neither papisto oor catholics, <ind who arc 
therefore reckoned churchmen ; pr^ on a 9u^ 
position of the aggregate popiilatioGL being six 
millions, four of the number would be oathQlics, 
three quarters of a million presbyterian3> and a 
million and a quarter protestants^ methodistSt 
and other sectaries. Accieding, as I am iut 
clined to do, to this opinion, I can hardly think 
it possible, had such been the case, that the 
country could have been in the extreme state of 
ignorance, and consequent misery, under wbicb 
it is suffering at this day. Man in a state of 
society must be made sensible of bis indispen? 
sable duty to God, before it can be hoped be 
will have respect for the institutions of man# 
From the want of moral restraint ari$es a great 
portion of the crimes so disgracelul to Ireland* 
The complaint made in the year 1&S^9^ ^ftbal 
there were no preachments to the people,'* 
might, J believe, be now veiy faithfully urged ; 
for if the towns be excepted, X fear there id but 
little time bestowed by the villi^ clergy in the 
instruction of their congregations. 

The well-founded complaints of the Itiab 
afford but too favourable an opportunity of 
engrafting on their minds the political opinionsi 
which have so long agitated Europe. ^Tb^. ad? 
Yantage to be taken of this wa3 toa.apfuureDt to 
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be overlooked by the tyrant of France ; and 
had the whole of his powerful efforts been 
directed to the shores of this country, it is 
doubtful how the contest might have termi- 
nated. The weak side of England is on the 
Irish coast, and so it must inevitably continue, 
until the many causeii of complaint, which are 
now generally admitted, are taken most se- 
riously into the considieration of the British 
parliament. These being admitted, however, is 
no small acquisition, as it is the previous step 
to their redress — God grant that a Wise, en- 
lightened, and undeviating policy, may heal those 
wounds that have been, and are still, so griev- 
ously felt by Ireland, and so injurious to the 
prosperity and tranquillity of England. Mr. 
Burke says, and I think truly, " Our constitution 
is not i^ade for great general proscriptive ex- 
clusions ; for sooner or later it will destroy them, 
or they will destroy it' 
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Dispersed as the established church is, in 
small communities, it is not possible, in our 
transient view of the country, to form any ac- 
curate judgment: we saw several churches 
building, others repairing, and parsonage houses 
erecting, in many parishes. The residence of 
the clergy, which cannot fiiil of being attended 
with impwtant advantages, is now insisted oji 
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by the bishops. This wUl not only stimulate 
the protestant to a discharge of his reh'gious 
duties, but will remove from the divines of the 
established church the reproach of attending to 
nothing but their temporal concerns. The 
commutation for their tithes will be assessed by 
themselves, and much of the oppression, which 
is at present exercised, by those to whom this 
power is delegated, will be avoided. The placing 
of the parochial clergy on a respectable footing, 
and the requiring of their residence among their 
parishioners, have given general satisfaction, and 
reflect great credit on the minister, who was 
the proposer of measures so fraught with ad«- 
vantages to the lower orders of the people. 

If common report is to be credited, the most 
scandalous traffic in church preferment has 
been carried on in this country, not less degrad- 
ing to the church, and injurious to the cause of 
religion, than it is derogatory to the assumed 
pretensions of individuals of the Irish govem- 
ment) from which it is to be lamented this 
patronage was not wrested at the time of the 
union. In England, the selection of fit persons 
to fill the first situations in the chur<:h^ and 
execute the first offices of the law, has in few 
instances been subjected to animadversion. It 
would be a most happy circumstance for Ire* 
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land, if occasions for exceptions against such 
appointments did not so frequently occur. 

I had so little opportunity of noticing the 
presbyteriansj as a community, that I could 
form no opinion of their influence in Ireland; but 
from my acquaintance with individuals holding 
their tenets elsewhere, I should be disposed to 
entertain a favourable opinion of their general 
conduct* Methodism has yet made but little 
progress among the Irish; and wishing well, as 
I sincerely do, to so brave, so generous, and 
affectionate a people, I cannot but rejoice that 
this sect has had so little of success- The 
value of church livings is greatly increased since 
the year 1806, when a free trade in grain was 
permitted. Whether ^ after the demise of the pre- 
sent incumbents, the parishes in which the 
livings are most lucrative might not be divided, 
or their incomes applied to other purposes con- 
ducive to the general interests of religion, is a 
question well deserving the serious consideration 
of Government. Pardon this long discussion — 
and believe me ever yours. Adieu. 

J. a c. 
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LETTER XLIL 

Castle Dermont, Sept. Id, tSlS. 

On quitting KilkeBoy, we were much pleaaed 
with the general aspect of the country^ the soil 
of which is fertile^ and the cultivation of it very 
tolerable. The town stands partly on aa emi* 
nence, the shore is a grand river^ and its banks 
^e rich. Ground near the town lets^ at the ex-* 
travagant rate of from four to six pounds per acre* 
New milk is sold in summer at twc^pence, in 
winter at three^pence a quart ; whi^h is as higb 
as HI mo$t towns in England^ Labor^^rs* wagea^ 
during tl>e time of harvest, are tweaty^ipenee a 
day ; at other times, under a ^iUiuagf, 

At Kilkenny we experienced^ for the first 
time, incivility. On iiiquiring our way to the 
cathedra], we were directed to an €{>posite 
quarter of the town j and, though the reply to 
our question was made in the hearing of num^p 
bers of bystanders, not one of them had either 
the good humour or good manners to correct 
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thfe &lsd information. IrtcoW it, not as matter 
that gave us umbrage, but as the reverse of 
conduct we had every where else received. 

In the course of our drive to the Royal Oak, 
which is ten riuleti from Kilkenny, we passed 
numbers of people on their road to mass, and 
were much pleased to observe that the demean- 
our and dress of these parties were greatly su- 
perior to those we had seen in the morning. 
The inclosures are targe \ and, from the ap- 
pearance of the buildings, I should be led to 
infer the size of the farms was in proportion 
to that of the Helds. Fallowing seems to be car- 
ried to a considerable extent on the soil which 
is clay. The pernicious custom of cropping 
incessantly with grain, and of forcing with lime, 
was, however, apparent. We noticed a field of 
Egyptian wheat: it had been sown too late, and 
was still green. To give this wheat a lair chance 
of success, it should be raised on a sharp gravelly 
soil, and in a warm and slieltered situation. 
Potatoes were almost all set in lazy beds ; we 
scarcely saw an instance of their being drilled j 
a pretty strong proof that little attention is paid 
to the agriculture of the district. The cabins 
appeared to be less comfortless, which always 
afibrded us pleasure- Place man in that state 
in which, as a rational creature, he ought to be. 
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imd Ireland would be the delight of all be<r 
holders. 

For two or three miles before we reached the 
Royal Oak^ we had on our right a great range 
of meadows extending to the river. We were 
surprised to see the grass on some of them iiff- 
eut — the want of fodder had compelled the oc- 
cupiers to depasture the meadows so late that 
they had not yet been aUe to mow. If an 
argument in favour of cultivating green crops 
could by possibility be wanting, this fact would 
furnish one that must be admitted as conclusive. 
To succeed in the growth of green crops, the 
&rmer here must be able to create a supply of 
manure beyond what is required for his po^ 
tatoes. The knowledge, that, by the ashes ob- 
tained from burning the surface, turnips may be 
produced, does not appear to have reached this 
quarter ; or if it be arrived, it is unpractised* 
The exuberant fertility of the soil in Ireland 
enables the husbandman to proceed in a man*^ 
ner, which, if pursued in England, would long^ 
ago have made that garden a desert. A cen- 
tury ago Swift complained of the ruinous cus- 
tom of over cropping ; in later times, it has 
been carried to an extent fkv exceeding the 
practice of his days ; and, though still persisted 
io, there is no deficiency of produce. 
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The Royai Oak is a small village, not ge- 
nerally appearing in the maps^ with a very 
clean neat inn, the master of which has a farm 
of some extents In his farm-shed was a port- 
able threshing machine^ by means of which 
much of his crops had already been threshed 
out ; but the straw was so neglected as to prove 
of haw little value it was in his estimation* In 
those parts where the worth of manure is ac- 
curately understood J even the loss of straw re- 
quisite for thatching is a consideration of in- 
finite regret. 

Ploughing is better performed in this district 
than in most we have seen ; and though I can- 
not compliments I must acknowledge to liave 
seen a considerable improvement in the hus- 
bandry of this part of the country \ but not an 
acre of green crop have we beheld since those 
we noticed of Sir H, Flood's. We passed several 
gentlemen's seats ; land lets from three to five 
pounds the customary acre, about forty-five shil- 
lings the statute acre, exclusive of the tithes. 
How few districts are there in England where 
the rents are so high ! 

Whilst at breakfast, a mail-coach stopped to 
change horses : the apparent neatness and good 
style of these vehicles are most creditable; 
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equals if not superior, to the English ntBxhy and 
ibrming a most excellent pattern for the cor- 
rection of the Irish posting business. 

Two miles from the Royal Oak^ we CrosMd 
the river Barrow at Lieighlin bridge. The town 
contains one very long street, with two cdtholic 
chapelsy nearly ad^>ining each cfthen The cdn* 
gregations were dispersing as we arrived : the 
street and, road were filled for above a mile, and 
their numbers we could not estimate at less 
than three thousand persons. From the various 
directions the people took, we supposed they 
had assembled from the neighbouring villages : 
their dress and manners were extremely decent. 
Contrary to the usual custom, the women wore 
beaver hats. The general usage of exposing 
the face, besides destroying the complexion, 
compels a contraction of the brow, which gives 
an unpleasant expression to the female coun- 
tenance. It is certainly extraordinary, but it 
is not less true, that beauty in the sex is as much 
prized, and as little taken care of, in Ireland, as 
in any country in the civilized world. 

Near the bridge at Leighlin is a spa of some 
celebrity ; the spot is shaded, and greatly or- 
namented by some very fine ash trees. We 
Ibund here a market boldiog for laborers : it 
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commenees ds soon as the service in the chapel 
is over* The men had with them their tags* 
These appear to be an iU-ad^ed implement 
for takifig up potatoes. 

It is difficult to conjecture where the Irish 
have borrowed their present dress : the pride of 
manhood^ and the hope of jouth, is the trtisty — 
resembling a box-^ooati. This is the first object 
of their ambition ; and though cumbersomt, 
unwieldly, and an impediment to every exertion, 
it is with difficulty thej are persuaded to lay it 
aside; for with their own inclination the men 
wduld always work in it, regardless of its weight 
and incumbrance ; this covers a waistcoat elf 
jacket with sleeves ; and be the wearer ever so 
stout or athletic, he is lost ia the size of his 
trusty. 

The present style of dress is so different frond 
that which: SpMcer is at so much pains to re- 
probate, that it excites a desire to trace how 
soch a preposterous habit should have become 
so generally adopted* 

Moryson^ observes,. ^^ I cannot deny that (the 
mantle) was anciently common in north coun- 
tries^ atid got disused and laid away. But in 
the lal;ter ages of Ihe. world, since the decay o^ 
6 
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the Roman empire, it was renewed and brought 
again by those northern nations, when, breaking 
out of their cold caves and frozen habitations 
into the sweet soyle of .Europe, they brought 
^ with them their usual weedes for to shield the 

cold of that country at first, in which they had 
Bt home been inured, the which they left not 
off, by reason they were in perpetual warres ; 
coming lastly into Ireland, they found the more 
qpecial use thereof, by reason of the cold snowe 
climate, from whence it is now grown into 
general use in which that people now have it ; 
after whom the Guals succeeding, yet finding 
the like necessity of that garment, continued the 
like use there(^/^ 

From Leighlin bridge to Carlow is six miles : 
beautiful as the vale of Dungarvon confessedly 
is, the enchantments of this scenery fiir exceed 
it* The prospect is not only more extensive, 
but the country is richer, the objects more pic- 
turesque, and the features more sublime. The 
valley is about six miles broad, bounded oh each 
side by a chain of mountains finely wooded, well 
enclosed, and cultivated to their summits. We 
saw a number of villages and gentlemen's seats ; 
and, what were still more pleasurable objects, 
^ the cottages were white-washed, and mostly shel«- 
tered by trees, which imparted to them an air oi 
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rural comfort and neighbourhood seldom to be 
m^t with in Ireland. Carlow is a neat town, of 
considerable extent, and charmingly situated, 
forming a conspicuous feature in the landscape. 

In the course of our drive, we met a number 
of people returning from harvest work in the 
Queen's County and Kildare- So early a har- 
vest is scarcely to be remembered. In the Lo- 
thians last year I saw barley uncut on the 14th 
October, and at Long Town several days later. 
Close to Carlow, on either side of the turnpike 
road, are two spacious gentlemen's seats oppo- 
site to each other. Here the country assumes a 
perfectly new character, and becomes a flat unin- 
teresting plain of considerable extent, with a soil 
that justifies the inference of its being reclaimed 
bog- The loveliness of the country fromLeighlin 
bridge to Carlow is a complete contrast to the 
dreary surface which continues for five miles to 
Castle Dennot ; a place that in former times 
was a station of great importance, and the 
residence of the Dermot family^ who held a 
rank among the petty sovereigns of Ireland. 
The ruins of monasteries, and of other religious 
edifices, indicate its former population and con- 
sequence; besides which, it was considered as a 
place of considerable military strength; but, in 
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the mutabflity of human affitirs, Gastle DdmSiot 
has lost ail pretensions to the name of town, at)d 
can now only be described as a poor village. 

The agreeable appearance of two post-chaises 
at the inn door^ as we approached it^ ^couraged 
the hope of at least comfortable aceommoda^ 
tions ; but . our disappointments in these parti- 
culars have been so frequent, that we have 
lidamed to laugh, and bear them patiently. It 
was fortunate, on the present occasion, that we 
were in possession of this disposition of mind ; 
we had no alternative, and no hope, but that 
of reaching Dublin in good time the next 
dHy, to reconcile us to our comfortless fare. 

The Fooitis in the lower part of the house 
^ve#e engaged by parties in attendance on the 
Proctor to agree for his tithes; a f&*r of the 
most substantial farmers were permitted to 
associate with the great man ; from whoto, as 
we afterwards learned, no Turkish Bashaw 
could have exacted greater deference. 

The inferior occupiers leisurely waited 
until it suited the pleasure or convenience of 
this important person to grant them an audi- 
ence. We understood the parties had been 
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assembled, and for the second time, some hours 
before our arrival. On the preceding Sunday 
they had been convened for the like purpose^ but 
had parted without coming to any arrangement. 

The larder^ as might be expected j from such 
a concourse of people, was quite exhausted ; 
but where good bread, butter, and fresh eggs, 
pot easily spoiled in cooking, can be procured, 
I have no pity for those who should be disposed 
to quarrel with such viands. 

Want of comfort on retiring to rest has all 
along been the most unbearable privation. I 
do not murmur at linen being coarse ; but habit, 
and the prejudice of education, have taught me, 
I confess, to like it clean. I am also not par- 
ticularly scrupulous in having a bed-room that 
should, in point of size, contain not less than 
a certain number of square feet ; but I acknow- 
ledge my regretj when such an apartment 
happens to be destitute of a chimney, or has 
a window that will not open ! The luxury of 
ventilation we have constantly found in Ireland 
to be an unknown gratification. 

Our intention being to start at five, we were 
disposed to retire early j but our heads had 
fcarcely reached their pillows before we dis- 
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covd'ed we had little chance ^r sleep. Hie 
Proctor and his party were in a large room 
beneath those in which were qur beds. As the 
liquor began to elevate the spirits of the tenantry^ 
their obsequiousness appeared to subside. An 
overbearing conduct, exceeding all bounds, on 
the part of the Proctor, was too loudly pro- 
claimed to be mistaken, or pass without our 
disgust and anger at being thus interrupted, and 
compelled to be unwilling auditors of their 
noisy vociferations. 

I had often heard of the tyranny of tithe 
proctors, but had nevw before had any demon«« 
stration of it. The protracted silence of the 
Proctor on the immediate object of the meet- 
ing had seemed at length to exhaust the 
patience of the company. One of them civilly 
inquired on what terms he and his neighbours 
might expect to have their tithes ? After great 
hesitation, at last, the Proctor, on naming his 
price, was informed that the demands were 
greater than would be required by the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen. This observation wounded 
his pride ; and on his observing that such per- 
sons were only nominally proprietors, and that 
the proctors were the real holders of the land, 
his opponent made a reply, which so enraged 
him, that he changed his ground from the 
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Collection of tithes, to charges of rebellion, 
and a reference to manual arguments, in^iich 
might have been attended with serious efiects 
to the combatants, had not the females of the 
bouse interfered and hurried the poor fellow 
away. Peace was no sooner restored, than the 
champion of their rights was forgotten by his 
neigbours, in their adulatory complaisance to 
the Proctor j who now becataie ^^ determined 
not to treat for the tithes/* and proudly called 
for the bill, which ^^ after such usage he would 
pay himself;'' but after much abject submission 
and entreaty, the parties at length were not 
only indulged with the discharge of it, but with 
an appointment for a third congress, on the 
following Sunday. The inferior holders, in the 
other parts of the house, who had been waiting 
all the afternoon, were now ushered into the 
presence of the Proctor ; but on his discovering 
it to be nearly two o'clock in the morning, 
there was no alternative but to adjourn, in the 
hope of the next being a more fortunate 
meeting. 

Much as we had heard of the tyranny of 
proctors and middle men in Ireland, the unfeel- 
ing domination at this meeting exceeded in 
violence what I could have imagined. Admitting 
the circumstances to form an extreme case, 
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whkh IS gready to be doubted^ it is tkBe siioh 
oppressive conduct shauid be corrected : neceft* 
sarily it must create general aveisioB and dis* 
content The sacrifice of time and money was 
a grievous hardship on the small farmers, who^ 
aftfer all, \eoald have to pay exorbitantly and to 
the utmost &rthii^ ! 

I could not help wishii^ that my place^ bgr 
faMe fortunate event, imd b^n occupied bjr 
the Duke of Leinster, or some other igreat Irish 
proprietor ; tibat an opportunity migiit have 
been afforded, to such an elevated fdmncboRi 
of learning in how Utde estimation the lai^- 
holders are held^ by these very nen^ to whom 
tliey dei^ate their power and their property t 
and also of witnessing- die very improper vxatk* 
net in which their humble tenantry al?e Izeatod 
by these overbearing despots, who truckle in 
the presence of their superiors, and under the 
semblance of hailiility and moderation conceal 
their real characters. 

The loss of a night's sleep I do not regret, in 
becoming personally certiiied of the eruc!lt|rlhus 
practised on the poor occupiers by tithe pEW^tora, 
which I could not otherwise have credited^ 
They had now been expensively detained oeacly 
two days from home, and were to saeiifice M 
1 
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third J for the purpose of coming to an agree- 
ment which might have been concluded in half 
an hour. 

Having a short time at my command before 
the horses could be ready, I determined to 
commit in the abstract, to paper, what I had 
heai'd; lest in recording the enormitiea we had 
witnessed, I might hereafter suspect my feelings 
had misled my recollection ; being well aware 
how much reflection w^ould be likely to augment 
my indignation and detestation of such tyran- 
ijical behaviour. 

A 

We have now thirty-eight, little short of fifty 
^English miles to Dublin ; which will be a severe 
day's work for our poor horses, after the services 
they have already performed. I am prepared 
to expect in Dublin such gratifications for the 
eye, as may probably be equal, if not superior 
to any thing I have ever beheld in any part of 
Europe, While we approach the spot where 
we fondly expect tidings from home, the an- 
xiety for the possession of our letters increases, 
as the distance from them becomes reduced. 
Ever yours. 
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LETTER XLIIL 

DuUin, Sept. 20, 1813; ' 

.Greatness, 'whether appearing in the pro- 
ductions of nature, or works of art, rarely fails 
to excite in the mind sentiments of admiration 
proportionate to the magnitude, magnificence, 
or extensiveness of the object, contemplated^ 
Who can behold a continuous mass of loftj 
mountains hiding their towering heads among 
the clouds, or the expansive interminable ocean, 
without jfeelings of. the sublimest reverence and 
awe ? the former inspiring a just . sense of our 
own inferiority in the scale of. creation ; the 
latter furnishing the mind with ideagpf eternity. 
The diversity and combination of inte]|;ests 
mutually and successfully operating, on .each 
other, in the aggregate of ajaige city, .arejn- 
contestable proofs of the spleodid endowments 
of man^ who ,can, out of such discordant 
materials, produce so much order and harmony. 

Dublin unites interior splendor, with many 
&cilities for commerce. Sackville street, in 
which we were placed, is a very handsome one : 
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here we found a most comfortable hotel, and, 
what was infinitely more gratifying to us, letters 
without number. For above a month I had 
been without any tidings irom Cumberland, 
and such was now the luxurious feast, in which I 
became instantaneously absorbed, that no otheir 
idea obtruded until I had perused the whole, 
and learned' with inexpressible delight that all 
at-home were well. In the midst of the ex- 
tremely diversified objects with which this 
enchanting country abounds, I could not so 
rivet my thoughts on new and pleasing ot^ects, 
as to avoid a frequent recurrence to those of 
superior interest I had left behind. Tiiotigh 
ardent in my pursuits^ and anxious for their suc- 
cesctful result, my mind is, unfortunately, so 
eonktructed, that I am more disposed to regard 
thedwk thanrthebri^t'side of all human trans- 
actions ; and io anticipate ills rather than in- 
dulge in hope. ^ The optimist is greatly to bef 
envied so far as respects his individual happirtess,^ 
though I am led to believe he occasionally pays 
severely for the felicity produced by his unwise 
credulity. The want of r^ular communica- 
tion by letter had been a sad abstraction fi'om 
the pleasure of our journey : another time I 
shall endeavour to provide against the recur- 
ence of a morti&ation, which has been endured 
as a merited punishment for our want of 
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local knowledge of the Qountrj through whicb 
we meditated to travel. 

. Htvifig answered fiudi letters ra» required 
iminediate attention, I recur to my promissed 



QnAt as has been the gratification of this 
tour, a daily review of the various objects for 
your ainusemjent has not been that part cyf it^ 
which to: me IS an^ has been* the iea^ pleasor* 

Ijble.- ' ^ • ;:• 'rf!t ' ;;» 

-Our (Situation last night waiS' fay hoi.meain: 
desiraUe. . By the* sacrifice^ ^of-gipighlfs sleepy 
howeiyerj I procured some'iinsightr %hidi b<^er^ 
itriael could not have attained, into i!kr conduct 
of a class of men, ra whiefa^ Ivmusi iheliidev 
wiith the tithe proctors^ 'the: odddle: vaea^^^ar 
tenants, standing between thie ow^eiis and^bf.^ 
tivatorsef the soil. Had I not thus aebidentaily 
become a witnese to their mieconduot, I tihirald 
hardly hwe credited that? nchtu^teliHg t^nny 
could have been exeiicised. if i such- be the 
general practice with both thesei dc^Coript^bna of 
persons, aiid much I fear it is, > it aecomits foir 
much of that want of order in tbe/IKsh pev 
aastry^ which is incompreheosffcde to tiiose on 
your aide of the Chaftndl. C^ iH'be natter e£ 
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wonder that the honest, though irritated, feel- 
ings of a bborious people, perpetually smarting 
tinder so coarse a lash of insolent authority, 
without appeal or redress, should cause them 
to lose sight of that obedience which is due to 
the laws of their country. 

I would fain hope that the present desire of 
becoming more intimately aoquatnt'ed with the 
general state of Ireland, so prevalent in Eng- 
land, will be productive of effects superior to 
those confined to the mere gratification of 
euriosity* Not only the government of Ireland, 
bnt the nobleman, the gentleman, the rector, 
and all who have local interests in its prosperity, 
will, through so desirable an investigation, ob^ 
tain an impartial and correct view oi the poli- 
tical situation and domestic condition of their 
suffering neighbours, and become actively 
alive to their hopelessness and despondency ; 
for I cannot help repeating, how strongly I am 
urged to believe, that a very large portion of the 
itts endured in this country have sprung from 
a complete ignorance in these parties of the real 
causes from which the miseries of their depend- 
ants have arisen. The whole arrangement, 
from the opulent proprietor of myriads of acres, 
down to the cultivating cottier of a fewlasy beds, 
demands immediate attention and correction ) 
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it is at present a complete system of delegated 
exaction and tyranny^ exercised with such aa 
impunity, as is unknown in any other community 
of the British empire, as destructive of publio 
prosperity and repose, as it is injurious to pri- 
vate interests and happineseu What a blessing 
would a redress of these oppressions be to the 
industrious classes, and how grateful and bene- 
ficial would such a reform be to the upper ranks 
of society ? Heaven, grant it may speedily b« 
undertaken and effectually concluded. : 

; In starting this morning, we anticipated daji. 
light, and were joined by a gentleman on horse^t 
back, going to Efublin ; who had spent the 
night in another part of the inn, and had been 
an equal. su£^r^ with ourselves. . 

The country improved as we left Castle 
Dermot : the stubbles bespoke very fine crops } 
the surface is much diversified ; and the hedges, 
which greatly increase the beauty of the fields , 
were mostly composed of luxuriant white»tlionii> 
7he road had formerly proceeded in a right 
line over the top of every hill that intercepted 
its path ; but by judiciously varying the line 
these ascents are avoided. In this fifteen mile 
stage to Killcullen, an hour and a half will bo 
§av^ when thi^ new road is completed. 
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From a hill which the road crosses, about 
lialf way to Kill cull en, we had a most exten- 
sive view of the pJain and curragh of Kildare, 
md were approached on our right, by the 
Wicklow mountains* The soil of this district 
is excellent, but little can be offered in favour 
of its management j yet the produce appeared 
to be abundant, when the labor and manure 
bestowed on it are taken into consideration. 
According to our English ideas of farmings 
such treatment as lands here receive would 
with us soon prove ruinous to the soil, the land- 
lord, and the tenant- Many gentlemen's scats 
were distinguishable^ some of which were 
agreeably surrounded with plantations* A 
little beyond Timolin is the pleasantly situated 
village of Bally tore, celebrated as the spot 
where the illustrious Mr, Burke received his 
education, under the care of Mr. Shackleton, 
an amiable and enlightened quaker. 

The admiration, nay, astonishment, with 
which I have so often listened to Mr, Burke, gave 
an interest to every spot connected with his 
memory, and forcibly brought to my recollec- 
tion the profundity and extent of his know- 
ledge, while the energy, warmth, and beauty 
of his imagery, captured the heart, and made 
judgment tributary to his will. As an orator. 
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Mr. ^mk^ wrfs^a^d 4U hk co^te]aQpefaii^8^ 
a)f)d was, {>erliapfc never ei:ceede4» A& a poli-^ 
ticjaa and debater, it is much to be laq^ented 
tjiat his want of tamper destroy^ t;h« c^^ct eS 
his brilliant talents ; of which, though spjl^^^ 
and cfiptivating, this unfortunate infliieqce waa 
the bane* The xedmidance of his imaginatiQa 
led hia;i, by frequently, digreqsingjr so wide i&oia 
^9 6u);gect, as to be imperfectly understoocb 
thpugh he was qeve^r otherwise than intw^sting 
fpd impressive. .1 \\Bd not the pleaaui^ of Im 
aqquaintance up^| his decline in life; whWt 
^ccpfdipg to the opinion of those mo^t intinyalte 
with himi; his temper had become sQA^ry irriti^ 
^}e, thi^t he could ^ear np sort of c^positicm on 
fP)lKP^ in which he was interested* . I heU^Ye 
l^^ to ; have l^en peifectly sincere in his fear? 
9f al^ |Jbe consequences which he antipipated w 
liikeJ^to attend t^e speculative opinioiis. tbAn 
pervading various part of Europe; and tl¥lt 
these apprehensions had arisen in his capacious 
wind, previous to the French revolution. J^yer^ 
sion to 9II popular sway rendered hin blind •!# 
ev^ry abuse in the various monarchical govern- 
ments on the Continent, which ha4 alienated 
%}^ afiections of their subjects. 

political conn^xioi^s bad early madd hun ^h^ 
ch{unpiQQ.of libert;y, ai)4 the&ieod to A|S9ii<Niq 
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jndepradence ; but these perhaps .were not hk 
real unbiassed opinions^ as I have ever regarded 
him to be a whig from interest^ though atorf: 
ift 'principle. In the religious as well as politioat 
tenets, by wlueh his conduct was governed, he 
was equally intelenmt. This Afnnioii is- con^ 
firmed by circumstances which fell under my: 
pbsfurvation in :thp spring of 1790, when thr 
Duke of Atholfs claims on the Isle of. Man; 
were under examination. I then frequent^ 
saw Mr. Burke, and Jbeing, asked to hreakfiut 
with him, to meet a pro&ssor from the Univerf- 
sity of Leipsic at his house in 6erard^t|reelv 
the conversation principally turned on the state 
of the German Empire, and the views sind con- 
duct of the Ulttminati. Mr. Burke oonsideiied' 
their influence to be of a very exlensi^e -and. 
dangerous nature,.and that the Emperor Jose|^ 
had been made their dupe; , that the tchan^ssJir 
Bohemia^ emancipating the people &Qmi feudal 
oppression, had been at the instigatiein of .the 
lUuminati, and to them were attributobte ithtri 
wbsequent disturbances. . ^ ".- -^O.^ 

Thoagh coH^letely ignm-ant^.^t tbat period, 
of every matter relative to farming, I hml b^A 
much pleased with the appeafance of Bpk^ipi«^ 
wfaeve the industry and energy t^i th^ pWfl^ 
«eeni^tabegreliter; aiid,al9i&r 4s.iMperfici4 
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observations enabled me to form a judgment, 
llie cultivation of its soil seemed to surpass 
that of the neighbouring states. ' This infbrma« 
tkm, as I had so recently; passed through the 
country, I thought might be acceptable, and 
have some weight in our discussions-^but I was 
mistaken ; Mr. Burke burst t)ut into a pardxjrsm 
of rage, and, in the most unqualified langu2^^ 
positively dienied the facts I had stated. I was 
noteless astonished than hurt at this departure 
from good breeding; but there was no alter- 
native, between a silent suppression of the 
indignify I received, and a positive quarrel. 

I continued on friendly terms witii Mr. Burke 
tmtil after his unprovoked : and cold-^blooded 
attack on Mr. Fox, the cruelty of which ad- 
sHts of no extennation : had it occurred in 
tlie heat of debate, some excuse might > hive 
been pleaded. It was known that he diflEefed 
from Mr. Fox on the topic of the revolution 
in France, and it had been intimated fi>r some 
days that Mr. Burke intended to pronounce a 
bitter invective against the party: there was 
ho question before the house, nor did he pre- 
mise that he had any to propose ; but, contrary 
to order, he entered on the subject of the 
French revolution. The matter and the manner 
of Mr. Fox*8 reply interested the ifedihg^-oi 
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every individual in the house, whose heart was 
not ossified by the corrupt lust of power. Mr, 
Pitt J in my opinion, never lost himself more 
than at the moment he was cheering and seem- 
ing to approve this unjustifiable attack. To 
abet the dereliction of friends, for the purpose 
strengthening his own situation, and securing 
to himself a further acquisition of power and 
support, might be consonant to the views of 
base and of sordid minds j but it was wholly 
unworthy of Mr. Pitt. 

The most powerful feelings were manifested 
on the adjournment of the house ; — Mr* Burke^s 
violence had completely destroyed the effect, 
which the wisdom of his political maxims, under 
other circumstances, was calculated to inspire. 
If they, whose views he meant to further, had 
spoken candidly, they must have avowed, that 
he had injured the cause it was his intention to 
benedt. 

Whilst I was waiting for my carriage, Mr. 
Burke came up to me and requested, as the 
night was wet, I would set him down — I could 
not refuse^ — though I confess I felt a reluctance 
in complying. As soon as the carriage door 
was shut, he complimented me on my being no 
friend to the revolutionary doctrines of the 
French j on which he spoke with great warmth 
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&r a &# ouiriites) wibea he paused, to affivd 
jyie aa opprdttunity of approraag the view he 
had takeaciftboGe measures m the fibuae. Fof- 
aer experi^we bad taught me the ccmteqnences 
of dissenting fh>m bis opinions, yet, «t the rnd- 
ment, I could not help feeling disinclined to 
disguise or stifle my sentiments. In a &w 
trords^ I declared that I differed most coot* 
|iletely froin him — that I sincerely wished to 
leveiy nation a constitution as free as our owd^ 
and that the cause of liberty might triumph all 
over the world ! — Mr. Burke, catching hold of 
the checkfstring, furiously exclaimed, ^^ Yoitiare 
one of tbd^ people ! set me down 1 '' With idnp 
difficulty I restrained him ; — we had thearetel»- 
ed Charing*Cross — ^a silence ensued, which ir» 
preserved: tiUiire reached his house in GerarGU 
street, wb^D he hurried out of the carriage 
without speaking, and thus our interecAurse 
ended. . . ' 

Though I often, afterwards, found myself ac- 
cidentally seated next Mr. Burke in. the House 
of Commons, every interchange of civility b^ 
tween us was suspended. 

On the first question of the Regency^ I dif*^ 
fered, as you will recollect, irom Mr. Foxj 
when the division was proceeding, Mt. Burke 
espied me remaining in my seat} he bmeii 
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about, and repeatedly called on me ; but as 1 
obeyed not his summons, a laugh at his ex^ 
peose ensued : though he was evidently dis- 
pleased, I must do him the justice to say, he 
did not resent it 

The miseries which have resulted from the 
system of pohtics adopted by Mr. Pitt, we and 
most part of the civihxed world have been 
doomed to feeL How this immensity of evil 
might have been avoided, or what might have 
been our situation, had a different policy been 
pursued, is mere speculation* Those who have 
taken a part either in supporting or opposing 
liiese measures are, in my humble opinion, in- 
competent judges — the decision must rest with 
posterity. It is more than probable that nei- 
ther party will be found entirely blameless. 
The majority can never always be right, nor 
the minority always wrong! Time, however^ 
has happily softened down the asperities which 
contention too often provoked. 

In retaining a faithful recollection of my 
former opinions, I candidly acknowledge they 
were often injudiciously supported. The at- 
tachment to friends, and the ardent feelings of 
the moment, excited by temporary circum- 
stances, have extorited submissions to the one 
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side^ and furnish^ ^ppositkms 1x> the others on 
matters, to which, at the time, I probably at^ 
tached an unmerited interest, but which I have 
long since thought fit to consign to oblivion. 

We were fortunate in our companion on 
horseback, who was intimately acquainted with, 
the country ; he had served in a local corps dur- 
ing the rebellion, and was extremely interestia^ 
in his recital of the resulting calamities. As. 
we. approached Kilcullen bridge, he gave nsa 
most frightful account of its inhabitants, . de« 
scribing them as amongst the most disaffected 
people in Ireland : I was by no means; dospoaed 
to doubt the fact, though it operated on my> 
mind very differently from what he expected ; 
as I was more inclined to commiserate andp^» : 
than join in reproaches. 

There must, I thought, be^ wme grievous evU. 
at their doors, to banish men from their thre^« 
olds, and induce them to incur such imminent., 
danger for a chance only of being relieved from 
its daily insupportable afflictions. I became in 
an instant resolved to satisfy myself of the real 
condition of these people ; and, as our new 
friend had undertaken to order breakfiist,.the 
carriage proceeded to the inn, and I walked to 
the nearest cabins. . « 
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Hospitality throws widely open every door in 
Ireland ! Ad apology is scarcely necessary on 
entering any abode— the stranger is received 
with kindness, and made heartily welcome to 
the best fare that can be afforded. In the first 
cabin I reached, which was constructed of mi- 
serable clay daubing, I found the &mily ga* 
thered round a stool at breakfast ; some of the 
party were seated, others on their knees ; all 
applying to a wooden bowl placed on the stool 
filled with potatoes in their skins j but neither 
salt nor butter-oiiik attended the repast! The 
family consisted of a mother, three small chil- 
dren, and a girl about fifteen years of age. 
Their dress^ and the interior of the cabin, be- 
spoke the extreme of poverty. The poor wo- 
man informed me her husband was a laborer ^ 
that during the busy season of the year, whilst 
work was to be had, they fared tolerably well ; 
and when they could afford butter-^milk with 
their potatoes, they were quite content- Bread 
they seldom partook of j and as to meat, some 
of them had never tasted it ; even salt, they had 
not always the means to procure. These me- 
lancholy facts were recited with a simplicity so 
natural, that it was evident not the least con- 
sciousness existed of the effect they were cal- 
culated to produce* Habit had reconciled the 
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^poor kfother to iicr -MiiMlioiH «Md 4t» ^^ 
MqOMrt privatleii»$ bttitlwctatiglMer, ivlM>lidii 
iiiMm ker head, tteeMi mkam^ ^€m HMk 
mretcbeA vtate sluMild thui be axpo ie A to ti 
Wtkr^*-'* My hourt (QrinpAfJhiMid tli <chdp bit^ 
-Arinj^BMCbeir miseriMs' plM» Cir Uitoi < i, '»wfe>fe t»6 

liH« ieedity bdiig ^piestiotied, «r to JM^^ 
)^0B of ilieir having «Tiieii otit ^mylknHtiik 
hrktoe iaapQUMe to ilMiiifldv«s ; but^- that iMUff 
tidft A6> gtnerd tot of A«ir «»Atntttiif3h, ^imiiiil^ 
•it of Uw unfortanaie alMattoil ofMAftf oMtatl^ 
£ liMt«med to the ncM dabki t»Stii'iio 4iop», 
fiiotigh>viffh ft »hic«fie 'Wiidbi of fiifdiiif<ile*'1!l» 
deploiiel Tbe good womaft %nui ' at - the dM#» 
eHcoungiog li fiae littlo nidced boy- -OfCve 5>«itfft 
oU tif -peneveire ib <Aifti(iBg a p%V " wfc< ^« 
fitM tbe coidy ov 90M» follttute -of 'MUuiie> 1 
know BOti b«t it re^uiMd liMb |ieniki«iiMV'fl»a 
ttitfaoraty-, to induce the fitd^^oW-s olbdBenee. 
Hie woman; I prasttme, ofcservM tiy<iMyte)0ttn> 
tenancfe tliati was aitipfiMdatlier adMMStiiMn^ 
Juid apdloglzedbyssjflng, •* Tliii^(SilV'iftflke^r«X 
wetalre>to hardcB'««r*(hfMi«ii agAili^'iritiler; 
foriUel'hereisaBear-eo'aiticIe.^^ '■' ■■ •'.-^ ' ■ 

' I had «eeii enough -to he eMr^need'iif the 
aralsfaohofy eoaseqiMftHMa attendant W •; i»« 
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dundant population, and an insufficient capital 
to provide the individuais of it, with employ- 
ment. 3^ 

*-' M 

Sufficiently agonized with these scenes of dis- 
tress, I made the best of my way to Killculletj, 
where our fellow-traveller became affected by 
the relation of what I had seen. Use blunts 
the feelings of humanity, when daily accustomed 
to sights of misery, and renders the great bulk of 
mankind insensible and regardless of what may 
be passiog around them ; while ignorance, in- 
terest, or prejudice, too frequently mislead the 
well disposed, 1 could not help exclaiming io 
the emphatical words of our acquaintance at 
Castlebar^ " Are not the people rung by the 
nose, &c*?*' The gentleman had the candour 
to acknowledge, he believed their case to be 
grievous and distressing* 

U To expect from the laborious orders the duty 
of loyalty, or an attachment to government 
ixnder such circumstances, seems to be quite 
unreasonable! Prudence alone can justify to 
the mind of man a patient acquiescence under 
such a state of existence. Force may restrain 
the will, but cannot command the respect of the 
subject, and thus a state of mutual distrust and 
hatred must prevail. 

H 2 
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too 'Duke of Leinster^s hmdabk Coniutt. 

- As S¥e approached tiie capital it appeared 
Mfmewhat singular, tliat the 'condition of the 
tTorking classes did not appear to be benefited 
by their proximity to its wealth ; but, on the 
cbntrary, Ihey seemed to be sufiering, if pos- 
sible, an increase of wretchedness. Fart of the 
Puke of Leinster's noble estate is in this neigh- 
bourhood. Few men have the power of be- 
ing so emineiltly useful to his fellow creatures^ 
dr of promoting, on such an extensive soile, 
the public welfare, and at the same time, ad- 
vancing his own deserved popularity, and iflb- 
dividual interest. The opening career of this 
young nobleman is highly promising^ Instead 
of dissipating his time and fortune on fiiyolous 
and fashionable pursuits, he has entered with 
great energy into the promotion of the agrictd- 
tnral improvement of the country. The hap- 
piness and comfort which canhdt &il thus^ ti> 
diffuse itself among the laborious classes, and 
spread widely through a large portion of the 
community, will amply repay such a devotion of 
time and fortune. What the late Duke t)f Bed- 
ford did for England, the Duke of Leinster may 
in a much higher degree accomplish for Ireland; 
because the range in the general melioratiod of 
the husbandry of the country is so much more 
extensive* Here abundance would soon em^ 
hellish the soil, comfort would lighten the. 
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heart, and joy brighten the eye of a depressed, 
desponding peasantry; with whom dissatisfac- 
tion and wretchedness would soon give place 
to loyalty and contentment* What glorious 
objects of ambition! Their present reward, 
affection and respect ; in prospect, the gratitude 
and admiration of posterity, 7 

At Killcullen bridge, the Liffy is an in con- 
•iderable stream j the remains of monastic 
buildings, and of a round tower of considerable 
size, bespeak the former importance of this 
place. The old town is at the distance of half 
a mile from the bridge ; the village consists but 
of a few scattered houses ; the soil is rich ; and 
though little can be said in favor of the hus- 
bandry^ the crops were apparently heavy. Green 
crops there w Te none, and the clover and sown 
grasses were very fouL Shallow ploughing, and 
want of due cleaning, prevent good crops of 
clover, which, even withqut manure, would be 
procured, if attention were paid to deep plough- 
ing and weeding. 

The contrast between affluence and poverty 
in this country is matter of perpetual unpleasant 
observation, A noble mansion is approached 
by a dilapidated lodge, tenanted by poverty — 
it is wonderful that such incongruities can he 




itatterodi «ld not iUt^ tf^^tluNW Drlip oouli to 
«ndiyeQ»ectdkem^'CBpe!ieiilty«l|eii ft is cow 
tidered that no p(k>plc en diirth hwrci^tt m<»«< 
Ihwiy iitnM o^ the laUiity of otHciri, t|11«v <heif 
hxoMtiityhipeiop&^^eeUii, ■'■■ -> !- <i < 

After passing thfd«i 1«fl^ beJMitb'l^kir^ 
Town> the whole way to Dublin is on a noble 
tttifode fvtiaamtiditig K aiost' extoasiV6'Vi^# of 
<be eoimty of Diablki to the ri^hty bouddMl % 
<fa«F TV^kklow flidttfltfiSiw; > Tlte'e^ttiHisiie^baild^ 
^gs in Dtiblito, and tfaePfttefllk FftA ^ ^wlkioii k 
^foU wood«d/ |>f6seflft i |»ttGit>ect tnfichod A7 
Vitfi«ty «ti(d beauty ^ yet oW iittiaediat^- tp^ 
]^iroach to the metrdpolk wair not i&floiliiccd 
either hy tt display of c^ukhee in ih^eileetknk 
M numerous villas, or a better apptitrapee M 
fhe cabitis;t The lot of di6 k>w«r clnMM iq its 
fielghbic^Ui'foood doM Hot appeitr by any nevos 
to be iiOproved-*~thd Qxpense of -iiiei c^ntailii^ 
them of one of thek most important ;neocss^ 
saries**-. .:• »i:: •• ■ • 

■ ■■■ -■.'.■• 'i:'.'t .•••■. 

The suburbs present a motley mixture of 
riches and poverty^— the handsomest vfllks in 
^e midst of the poorest dwellings } 4md^ nrfaat 
& most singular^ opulence must have faeirc 
sought for situations among dirt loidiiifactohMl- 
ness. The 4Srst and matt Mrikiog M^wtsi on 
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entering Dublin, after being gratified with the 
sight of the noble rows of elms which orDameot 
the banks of the grand canal^ are th^ barracks 
to the rightj and the military hospital of Kil- 
mainham on the left. These, however, failed to 
inspire us with more pleasing sensatiqng than 
were communicated by. the barriers, erected 
at the time of the rebellion, which were still 
remaining! Whence can this arise? Can it 
be for the interest or the honor of any mortal 
to perpetuate the horror of those dieadful times, 
or bring to recpllection events disgraceful to 
all parties f Lord Cornwallis's administration 
jpught to have endeared his memory to ev^ry 
friend of Ireland : he suspended the reign of 
terror by his moderation, and restored con- 
fidence by his kindness, Happy indeed would 
jt have been had his enlightened policy been 
followed upi and acted on- Time, however, 
has now been afforded for heaUng the wounds 
inflicted when the barriers were raised, and 
bringing back the people to a reliance on go- 
vernment This disposition it would not be 
less politic than humane to foster apd en^ 
courage; and lest the coatinuance of them 
ihould be considered as a tacit acknowledgment 
of a contrary belief, their removal now would 
surely be acceptable to the people, by whom 
Jikej cannot be seen without regret, nor es- 



i<$eiii^iftthMrir»c thati m ptrecautkniai^definMer^ 
iW^ibt event of atrf/reffasalvcm'the'pir^ of tbow 
^ ifrhom tliey were erected, of « reifiess of 
IMidar :grievance9. .1 .,» :j:/ . 

•''iThe circular road which skirts the city, and 
IM^ndes tibe necessitgr of pasfltki^ fhrough the 
iAA part of the town, is a great conveniendei 
iand must greatly &cilitate the intertrourse^wiA 
ake ntetaropolis ; tiie road, however, is' totf'naiv 
towi and by no means ccfrresponds with ' jthfe 
teagnificence to which h leads/ ' On ItBmtig lUe 
^rcular road, we passed through St Stefjphet^i 
6r6en, which is capable of being made a noble 
square ; in its present state it may be much ob- 
jected to, but we understood a plan is in a^ 
tation that will make this a very beautiful ap«* 
proach. The bank, formerly the House of Par- 
£ament, is a very fine piece of architecture: op- 
posite to this is the college. 

The space between, the latter- and Carlisle 
Midge is to be cleared, so as to lay open the quay, 
ttod present a view of the custom-house and 
iihipping. Beyond this is Sackville Street^ ift 
Ithe centre of which is raised a pillar in com« 
%!embration of our naval hero Lord'Nelsoii. 
Hie street is one hundred ^nd twenty ^t. wide, 
divided into.pavto9iit iind'gtavelled ffotdSi;ft&d 
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may be compared to Portland Place. This ap- 
proach is most imposing, and is not surpassed 
bj any thing in Europe, unless it be the Strada 
di Toledo of Naples, or the Place de Louis XV, 
and Tuilleries in the opinion of some judges. 

We are lodged here most comfortably, and 
with eveiy accommodation. Privations^ like long 
fasting, certaioly give a relish and value to the 
comforts of life far beyond what those who are 
in the constant enjoyment of them can imagine. 
In elegances^, Dublin may vie with most places 
in Europe. Adieu • 

r xac. 
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LETTER XLIV. /. i/ 

« Siili?^ Sept; tl» laiS. 

IBuUCH as X have on many occasions jaoieated 
that my time was so circumscribed^ I feel ti^^ 
mortification infinitely more in a spot wber^ YiP 
shall not be able to pass more than fffur^^ySf 
and in which^ as many weeks would be requisite 
to pay'4ue attention to all that is worthy of ob* 
servation. 

My first object of inquiry this morning was 
one in which I have a personal interest. The 
shipping and coal trade are as important to 
Cumberland as to Dublin. The public stores 
fi>r coals are very incommodious, both as to their 
approach, and being nearly without any cover- 
ing; than which a greater mistake cannot be 
made, as all inflammable substances sufier much 
deterioration by exposure ; beside which these 
•tores are wholly inadequate to the supply of so 
extensive a city as Dublin* 

The trading in coals, an article on which the 
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coraforts of so many depend, is here, as in most 
other places, subject to great fraud and im- 
position ; enhancing the price to the consumer 
without profiting the fair trader. An act of 
parliament requires that the selling price should 
be exposed on the mast of each vessel, as also 
the place from which the coals were brought. 
The porters, to whom the buyers send their 
orders, lay the masters of the vessels under coH' 
tribution ; for while they cliarge the consumer 
with thirty shillings for a ton^ equal to a London 
chaldron, the masters of the colliers do not, 
probably j receive more than twenty-eight shiJ« 
lings* Many attempts^ on the part of the own- 
ers of the vessels, have been made to correct 
this abuse, but hitherto without effect: this ap- 
pears extraordinary, as it should seem that the 
coal sellers have as direct an interest as the 
consumers in its removal. Great preference is 
given in various parts of Ireland to different 
coals, some choosing one sort, some another, 
without any known specific reason for the se- 
lection of either. 

The quays, when the opening is completed 
from Carlisle bridge, will be above a mile in 
length, and as eminently remarkable as any 
thing of the sort in the British empire. The 
wet docks will be extensive, but these seem to 




IDS New Harhmr in Contemplation. 

proceed slowly towards completion* A -waot 
of water over the bar, at the entrance of Dublin 
Bay, presents a formidable obstacle to its be* 
coming a port of great trade ; it is not safe fot 
any ships of considerable draft of water to 
attempt passing over the bar, even on the high- 
est of the spring tides. 

As a remedy for that which is so decidedtf 
an impediment to the mercantile greatness of 
fhe city, an attempt has been made to create a 
harbour on the north side of the hill of Howtb* 
The intention is to unite the main land with a 
Tock at some distance from the shcMrej whtm 
this shall be accomplished, it is said there wiU 
be su£Bcient depth of water, shelter, and other 
accommodations at all times, for the largest 
description of trading vessels. The padtets^ 
during the summer months, have been removed 
to Howth, by which arrangement four hours ar^ 
saved in the passage. Should this prigect, as it 
is probable, be crowned with success^ the tiade 
will undergo very material changes ; and>a8 aU 
cannot be benefited in such extensive alter* 
ations, it is reasonable to expect that many WiJI 
^dppose them. On the commencement of the 
new harbour, the attempt was represented aa 
<;himerical, and a useless expenditure of moQi^^i 
but the progress it has already vadb vSfM^ 
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reasonable ground to hope for its complete suc- 
cess^ which, when accomplished, a canal may 
not unlikely be projected to communicate from 
Howth to Dublin. 

The custom-house, which is on the north side 
of the river^ is a prodigious pile of building, suf- 
ficiently capacious to transact the business of all 
Ireland. An increase, both in luxury and po- 
pulation, may be inferred from the augmented 
importation of coals during the last forty years. 
In the year 1772, the coals imported amounted 
to two hundred and eleven thousand four hun- 
dred and thirty-three tons, at a supposed cost of 
forty-eight thousand pounds; in the year 1812^ 
there were imported five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty- three tons, costing 
above four hundred and twenty thousand pounds; 
still this is not one half the quantity received 
into the port of London, Ten years of peace 
would probably double the consumption of coaL 
A few years ago, there was scarcely a steam- 
engine in Ireland ; recently a manufactory for 
their construction has been established in 
Dublin ; the extension of trade, after a time, 
when once the civilized world shall be blessed 
with peace, must produce surprising eflFects in 
a country, so calculated as this is, for all com- 
mercial enterprises ; the extent and convenience 
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ci the port of Dublin oddnti im 90 iateamliog 
as to jiiadfy thid rtmukytiven to thote who mt 
aotsienofbQaiiiess. 7 

The admirers of beautiful scenery will here 
find much to indulge in ; for^ excepting the Ikcy 
of Naples, there is probably no prospeetiof the 
kind to compare as a rival to the bay of Dubfiv^ 
The hill of Howth, forming its northem exi 
tremity, is of considerable magnitude ; and risngr 
as it does from the flat riiore^ which ^connects it 
with the land, renders it more conspicuous. All 
the way from Dublin to Howth, a distance of 
six miles, is very beautiful ; and the whole pe-* 
ninsula is crowded with magnificent viUas and 
emamented cottages. Tlie breadth of the bay 
does not exceed fbur miles, contracting tifl it 
terminates in the river liffy. The Widskm 
shore has quite a different character, bemg a» 
bold as the other is tame : the motmtiuMtheK 
rise to a comdderable height, and tennintte iii» 
great diversity of summit, which, with •ibe-^d^ 
nical hills in advance from, their main bo^^ 
produce a singularly beautifitl ^Ifect. As tke> 
whole is cultivated and crowded down to tkb 
water's edge with cabins, most of whiob aar# 
white-washed, the interest of the Mene w 
greatly promoted by the general gaiety snd 
dbberfidnessthiis eidiibiWd« ' :!"(« 



The eiiyof Dublin- oectrpies the entire ex- 
tremity, or bottom of the bay. SomiiMroitt 
and Faried are the natural productions and 
iFwks of art^ which are assembled in tiiis smdl 
compass, that the attention becomes distracted! 
There is in this view one very agreeable pe^ 
caliarity*-^^every feature of tiie landscape is dis- 
tinctly seen — one character pervades the wholes 
and no space is left for fancy to fill up— -all is 
complete and beauti&Wbusy and alive ! while 
Ae general bustle of commercial business pro* 
nounces it not less the residence of opulence 
than the happy seat where industry and pro- 
dttctive labor love to dwelL 

Prepared as I was from every account I had 
received of this celebrated spot, it has not only 
answered, but exceeded my expectations, t 
could have passed the whole day in contemplate 
jng the difierent parts of this glorious landscape^ 
where eveiy 'ofcjcct successfully combines to 
promote a general harmony, and produce one 
grand exquisite effect. 

I had been so fascinated with the various 
views of the bay, that I had lost the count of 
time, and did not arrive at the bank until afiter 
the time of its clbsing. Through the obliging 
attention tyf' a ^iMnesake, Mr: Henry Curwen'; 

7 
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the cashiei;, whose meritorious conduct has 
raised him to an office of great trust and re^ 
apectabilitjr^ I had the good fortune to obtain 
access to every part of this noble edifice, which 
gave u& the satis&ction of seeing and knowing 
that every part of its internal arrangement cor- 
responded with what might have been expected 
firom its outward magnificence. 

. The Lords' House of Parliament remains in 
its primitive state ; the room is small, ill pro* 
portioned, and has nothing of dignity or ocm* 
sequence tQ recommend it. It is at present b 
receptacle for lumber : there may be those who 
would dare to question if it had usually been 
more usefully employed. I, for one, felt no 
regret at its metamorphose ! Nor shall I ever^. 
until the disgraceful accusation of its members 
havipg sold ^^ their birthrights for a mess of 
pottage,'^ be completely and successfully re**: 
butted. Had I been an Irishman, I think Ir 
should have loathed the roof under which the 
sacrifice had been made, though, as a national 
benefit, I might have approved the measure : as 
an Englishman, xny feelii\gs impelled me from 
the ^pot with contempt and detestation ! 

. "We passed from the bank to Trinity CoUegCy 
which, though pa.araialler scale,, has aome re-. 
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semblance to its namesake at Cambridge, Our 
next object was the University. This establish- 
ment was projected nearly three hundred years 
before it was foundedj during the mayoralty of 
Thomas Smith, in the year 1593. Its revenues, 
which are most ample, arise from munificent 
grants in the reign of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles the First. The hbrary is a splendid ap- 
pendage, and is said to contain upwards of 
seventy thousand volumes; among which are 
many scarce and valuable books. The Dean, 
-with some reluctance, was prevailed on to afford 
us the pleasure of inspecting it; he had taken 
^reat displeasure at some published accounts in 
England, and was disposed to resent the offence 
T>y excluding English visitors. A peace offer* 
ing, however, was politely accepted, by my 
assuring him that since I had been in Ireland, 
3ny admiration might faithfully be esteemed as 
:mot inferior to his own, or the most enthusiastic 
Jover of his country j and that should I ever be 
tempted to describe to the public the gra- 
tifications I had received, no discredit, by any 
possibility, could attach to Ireland from my ob- 
servations. This assurance produced us polite 
-attention, and we were shown whatever was 
«2omidered as rare, and the most curious* 

The manuscript N^w Testament, containing 
VOL, n. 1 
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the three diqput^ visneg. ip. St^ i^Am% Hm 
a^tb9rity of which |;ave Hm ^ flpJoQg ftn4. mc 
obstjypsite a controyerqrj is:ime oC;^tbe mo^fe 
]f)(er6stii}g objects. Some maps oC Ireland* 
from, surveys made 'm the reigp 0f Queeii 
S3f2|^ jrepreseDt the coiintry ee ^m& 
wooded* This is very crediUe^ ootwithstaiidtD^ 
itft prer^ot denuded syppeiurance ; £1^5 in ^teaf/ 
tl>e western blasts, we Observed a^ ve^ rifMt 
growth of the trees. / t.. 

Amongst other rdics, we wer^ ahowa thrt/ 
letter of James the Second to his GenemI at 
I^erry, and to which I have before bad occasion 
to advert, blaming him for allowing wroeof thbe^ 
half starved, famished inhabitants of that place 
to escape, and ordering him infutWQ to.pr»-; 
vent any one from quitting the town* It itVciy 
unfortunate fbi the memory c^this fyMnarcb^ ihat , 
such a wanton proof of his inhumanity should; 
by the care of his contfmporari^a hav4 Neo ao^ 
preserved. The chapel is spacious, and hi^y , 
ornamented;^ the halt is capacjiaua^ loj^; MiA: 
magnificent i but aa a.c^«ctory, its q^e«4iA| 
construction must ill repay the sti^ermga: of 
tljose from qo]jd5.wI\9 ar^. constraint to dine in.s 
it nine mcwths in the year,, Mr« Burlte^ portrait - 
now occupies the place which was formerly 
aUoji^ tch tbat : of Mr- Grattan., Tfea wbole^ 
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transactipD relative to the destruction of the 

latter gentleman's picture, has fixed a stain on 

the University, that in our memory cannot be 

c0aced. Such an instance of time-serving 

spirit would be contemptible in any body of 

men j but within these ualls, where learnings 

liberality, and an elevation of the human mind^ 

ought to reside, the vBiy reverse of a conduct 

which after ages will not less reprobate than 

the present, might have been expected* These 

"will fix the dishonor where it ought to rest, and 

c3o full justice to the political character aufl 

conduct o£ Mr. Grattan. 

We made a hasty visit to the Institute. Had 
time permitted, it would have afforded us ample 
^eld for indulging our curiosity in the various 
Ijranches of science. Lectures are delivered 
liere on the various branches of natural philo- 
sophy J and a school for design also has recently 
l:>een established. The mineralogical collection 
^s extensive, and promises aid in elucidating 
^he stratification of Ireland. It gave me much 
pleasure to see collected numerous specimens 
^Df its marbles. It does no credit to the good 
^ense of a nation to prefer, on all occasions, 
^he productions of other countries to their own, 
^^hen the utility and real intrinsic value of each 
is nearly equal. Even admitting in point of 

I 2 
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beauty^the foreign marbles to have a supemtity^ 
3ret liiose at home being Irish, and equally use- 
ful, ought to secure them a preference. 

' * ■. 

Here we were also shown a most singular 
modi^l of a circular building, not long ago dis- 
covered in the county of Kerry; and I think 
I understood that a second had also been found 
in another quarter. Though somewhat difiar-* 
ently constructed, it has much the appearance 
of a theatre. The seats^ instead of being car^- 
lied entirely round the buildings are placed 
singly in diagonal lines, appearing l&eso many 
separate staircases, internally surrounding the 
whole building. There is but one entrance into 
the circus, which is at the bottom or ground 
iBoor of the model. This door-way by some har 
been ofiered as an argument against the dqdgn 
being intended for a theatre; and the com- 
paratively few who could have had the accomo- 
dation of seats seems to corroborate diis^ opi- 
nion : the model, however, does not enable ur 
to form any reasonable conjecture, whether the 
entrance to the audience might not have been 
from the top. From its recent discovery, I 
should presume it must have been found at 
gome depth hidden in the earth. 

The Institute has mi allowance of eight thcm-^ 
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aand a year from governinent : this appropriate 
expenditure advances a general knowledge and 
taste for the artsj it also contributes to pro- 
mote many useful improvements in every branch 
of science. Previous to the establishment of 
the Farming Society in Ireland, the attention of 
the Institute was in a particular manner directed 
to objects of agriculture. AH the public in- 
stitutions in Ireland are on a great scale, and 
do credit to the national spirit and taste* As 
far as so cursory an inspection would enable 
me to form any judgment, I was much pleased 
with the general arrangements, and the mode 
of conducting, the several departments of the 
Institute, 

The style and beauty of Dublin have greatly 
surpassed my expectations. Many of the streets 
are handsome and commodious, while the ap- 
pearance of the shops is inferior to those only 
in London. The bridges over the LifFey are 
so numerous that the passage of the river 
through the centre of the town is attended with 
i little inconvenience, St. Stephen's Green ex- 

ceeds in size any of the squares in London ; the 
L others are of an inferior character. There are 
numbers of capital houses, which are occupied 
at high rents. The Union for some years had 
the effect of reducing the value of the best re- 
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lidences^ cop^ideraUy ; mwy of the principal 
inhabitants having quitted Dublin. Some of 
th^e have returned ; a great number of new 
build^^gs ^6 erecting, and the placei we were 
tplijo) is as much resorted to as fonnerly* 

Unfortunately we could not bf^ye vi^ito^ 
publin at a more un^v09rable season^ Us. the 
courts were not sitting } the theatres nofc open^ 
4 great proportion of the first fswiiliffi Absent $t 
ihek oQuntry s^ats^, and the toiws wtajripg * |i 
forlorn desolate appearance, by ;5iriu}tSDg. i^ 
bustle of a great commercial city^ apd the dis*- 
play of fashion, equipage, and other rindtcstions 
of opulence. Adieu. 

•I* v./. v./* 
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LETTER XLV. 
£ imb idaaii Ihibiiti, Sept. «5, isi^ * 

Our first engagement thU morning was to 
visit the establishment of the Farming Society 
of Ireland at Summer-hill ; the high reputation 
and celebrity of which are the best evidencse 
of the benefits derived to the country from its 
labors* 

io 

As a point of union connecting the landed 
gentry with men of science and practical know- 
ledge, it cannot fail of producing important 
results, and extensively diffusing a spirit for im- 
provement From the parent society have 
sprung several provincial establishments ; and, 
in every part of the country, efforts are making 
to inspire a taste for agriculture and improve- 
ment- The augmented estimation in which 
these are now held has advanced the character 
of the practical farmer, and opened to him a 
road not only to respectability but to public 
favor and celebrity : nor are these resulting ad- 
vantages confined to him, but extended to all 
classes of meritorious laborers on the soil, not 
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one of whom is excluded from becoming a par- 
taker of the honors and premiums bestowed by 
the institution. 

Were the impediments to good husbandry in 
Ireland of the ordinary kind only^ I should not 
entertain the smallest doubt that a short time 
would be sufficient to remove them, and place 
the cultivation of the country on an< equality 
with that of England. ^ Unfbrtunatdyy howevei^ 
some are in existence bf a nature > not easily td 
be surmounted. . -. * * 'i* 



Want of constant employment is the primarf ^ 
source of all the evils. If an opportunity of 
being employed were daily ^ presented- to the 
laborious orders, some degree of industry would 
be. excited; this would daily increase, and tend 
to remove much of their present apathy and dis- 
content Could any means be devised ta give 
profitable activity to the rural population of 
Ireland, .the country would soon become one 
of the most abundantly fertile spots on the face 
of the globe.* 

a * ** No nation over yet became industrious til) the pro*^ 
spect of reward had sweetened the. exercise of the^padet the 
hamKDer> or the hatchet. The feelings of present ill, fq^ 
such is toily must be overbalanced by the hope of future 
(ood) else no man will work/' 

Campb^lPs Strictures on Irish History. 
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To effect so desirable an alteration a total 
change must be induced in the habits and pre- 
judices of the laboring people^ whose pride, 
it is much to be feared^ would greatly militate 
against any reform that should dispossess them^ 
as the wretched occupants, of their miserable 
holdings-, and give them the happiness and inde- 
pendency of comfortable laborers ; it would, 
in their estimation^ be a depression in the scale 
of society that no future prospects or anticipa' 
tions of good would be capable of reconciling 
to them. The multitudes now spreading over 
the face of the country should ^ by manu- 
factories and trade, be seduced^ as it were, into 
towns ; where new habits would be acquired, 
and the increase of wages would create a desire 
for better food and its natural accompaniments* 
The potatoe, which, in some points of view, 
may justly be regarded as one of the greatest 
blessings to our species^ is capable of operating 
the greatest calamities, when it exclusively 
furnishes the food on which a community is 
content to exist j for as the cultivation of a 
single statute acre may successfully and easily 
be attended to by one individual, and as its 
produce on an average would give food for at 
least ten persons the year round, at seven 
pounds each per day, which may be considered 
as an abundant allowance j what chance is 
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IM AgricuUtifTnvt a mfieieik Emplvpkmt: 

tiiOto for inoDtul ftxeriiam m sach a Bodety ? 
onong whom it patrimmiial aversion - to labor^ 
and an faabitaal attachment to idleiiest^^are para* 
monnt to every other consideration • 

'. Although I have nti means of ascertaining 
die &ct with accuracy, I am inclined to beBeve^ 
that an acre of potatoes will fomish a greatw 
c^^pplj of fbod'than one c£ rice. • n 

- A4aiittifig thie agncultore of the <Hmntiy 
s^uld be^ so &r improved as to reqjuire six 
persons .£3r the cultivation of every hundred 
acres i in tliis caaC) one fifth of the peo^e im\y 
could thus find employment, if even ^e wli^^ 
aurftce were under the plough ; but5 in all pro- 
Imbilityi que third of it would be found to be 
|^». turf, mountain, and waste. . i 

The w<mderfiil fertility of the soil,, paf*- 
doxical as it may appear, has a ccmtraiy effi^Ct 
in Ireland to that of stimulating the huAband-* 
man, either ta labor on it, or Support fl% with 
manure. The extreme love of ease and plea- 
surable modes of passing away time, . renders 
the farmer disinclined to do either } for^* with- 
out any pains on his part, he is sure, of an 
abundant crop} and, as his indulging in the 
habits of his forefathers is of more consequence 
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to him than providing for his children, he be^ 
comes careless as to both. The numerous com- 
petitors for small portions of land produce the 
present exorbitant rents, and consequently in- 
duce the subdivision of estates ad infmittim ; and 
as the object of a young Irish couple is not to 
iwe, but exist only, the country is become over- 
loaded with a useless population, possessing so 
little capital as seldom to exceed the half year's 
rent which usually is in arrear. The pro- 
digious high price of grain for the last few 
years has with difficulty enabled the occupiers 
to pay these heavy demands to their landlords. 
Privations and potatoes only could have 
furnished the means- 

The Farming Society have an allowance from 
the state of five thousand pounds a year, and 
nn annual subscription is paid by the members 
in aid of the funds. The establishment at 
Summer-hiU is on an extensive plan for all kinds 
of improvements ; among which is a manu- 
factory for the most approved species of farming 
implements, which are here sold at reduced 
prices to practical persons. The society has 
an experimental farm about five miles from 
Dublin at Bally nasloe, where they have a hand- 
some house, with a most commodious yard for 
the reception of prize cattle. The meetings in 
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the -spring are held in Dubfin» in the autamii^ 
at Ballynasloe. ^ > 

The premiums annually distributed by the 
iBOciety are very numerous ; and aid from tiieir 
Hmdn is also extended to the different provincial 
societies; by which means, though much dis- 
tributed, each becomes identified with the 
agriculture of the whole country, while the; 
parent establishment is enabled to direct their 
attention to those practices which are of the 
most important consideration^ 

These valuable exertions have already been 
rewarded by great improvement in the breed 
and appearance of the cattle. In most similar 
establishments, agriculture takes the lead of 
Mve fstock ; here it is wisely reversed* Great 
attention is paid to a proper selection in indeed* 
ing, the beneficial consequences of which must 
soon be felt in every quarter. Instead of con- 
fining, by means of high prices, the prime 
stock to a few graziers, the best bulls are 
here open to the use of every one on a trifling 
payment. 

The Right Hon. John Foster is the president; 
Mr. Wynne, and many other experienced and ' 
spirited agriculturists, form the ccMnmitteej 
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Mr, Dix and the Rev. RadcIifFe arc secre^ 

taries, and both gentlemen are highly qualified 
for the discharge of the office which each has 
undertaken. 

I was much gratified and pleased with the 
general arrangements, and all that I saw ; but 
particularly with the good sense and spirit with 
which the whole business is conducted. 

Within a few doors of the society's house is 
the extensive coach manufactory belonging to 
Mr* Hutton, who gives employment to more 
than five hundred people. The premises are very 
extensivej and every branch of the business is 
conducted under Mr, Button's own personal 
inspection. I was particularly struck with the 
care and attention paid here to the seasoning 
of the wood made use o£ In point of execu- 
tion, the work is no where exceeded in London: 
the order and regularity with which so large 
a concern is conducted I beheld with great 
pleasure. The best constructed jaunting car is 
a commodious vehicle ; I have often^ however, 
lamented the sufferings of the poor horse, 
when dragging one of them at a great pace 
with five or six persons- 

We next made a circuit through the principal 
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squares and streets,' and arrived befwe the caalib 
dt the moment of relieving guard, which is here, 
done at. five in the afternoon. The general re* 
mark of foreigners ^^ that our palacel are 
hospitals^ and our hoi^itals palaces,** applies 
Tilth aU its sigtiificance to Dublin Castle, the 
aMhifiecture of which is mean i and fromi may 
thing indicated by its exterior, I should be led 
to imagine fibe apartments within are by nx^ 
means suitable to the rank and station of a Lord 
lieutenant The chapel, which is a modern 
bdilding, seems to be a highly finished* piece of 
Gothic architecture. 

V* 

The unceasing display of military psrade 
gives Dublin the air of a garrison town. Aa 
t^ means of national defence I honor the 
ptirfbssion of arm^ ; but when soldiers become 
thtP ^conservators of civil authority, and the 
executors of the law, I deplore the wretched 
policy that renders their aid permaneotiy ret 
qmsite; and, as a British subject, view- > them 
39 bayoneted constables with a constikiitiooaA 
jealousy. 

Most ardently do I wish the civil power in 
Ireland may be rendered competent >iCR the 
general administration of justice, the laws, and 
the preservation of order -^ and that our gallifnt 
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artny inay be exonerated from a service as re- 
pugoant to their martial characters as to their 
domestic feelings- 

We were not able to reach the estaiblisliment 
of the Linen JBoard, This society yearly dis-. 
tributes among the working classes a number' 
of spinning wheels and looms ; and the society/ 
also charges itself with the importation of 
foreign flax or linseed^ that which is raised in; 
Ireland being supposed to produce inferiori 
plants. The linen trade has decreased of late 
years more than a mUIion and half in v-alue. 
This in some measure has been attributed to a; 
defective manufacture. Great complaints arc 
made of the interference of German cloth witltJ 
the Irish market, arising, most probably, fro n>; 
some superiority in tliose fabrics \ but as thes 
linen business from the growth of the flax plants 
through all Its stages, to the perfect manu- 
facture of the linen, has been so Jong pursued 
in Ireland as to become the principal occupa- 
tion of the people, it would be extremely im- , 
politic indeed^ in a country where employment' 
is so scarce and so desirable, to suffer a rivalry 
in its staple commodity by the introduction of 
foreign productions. If the German linens be 
entitled to a preference, the cause of such pre- 
ference ought to be ascertained, and no pains 
1 
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ihould be spared to correct the defect in^ the 
Irish, manu&ctixre. The i^Iicatiofi of die- 
mical aids in bleaching, principally for the pur- 
pose of discharging a stain acquired by the 
fBbres in the process of water steeping, may 
possibly be injurious to its strength. Could a 
cheap and expeditious mode be discovered for 
obtaining the flax from the plant without its 
undergoing liie present tedious and wasteful 
process of steeping, it would be an incalculable 
benefit to Ireland. 

We perceived a great disposition in every 
part of the country to extend this business. 
Formerly the linen trade was almost exclusively 
confined to the northen counties ; but you may 
perhaps recollect that I remarked with pleasure 
an e:2q)ansion of its growth as far south as the 
county of Kerry. 

The foundling hospital here for the reception 
of children is on a great scale^ though the 
policy and even propriety of the instituticm are 
highly questionable. The view with which it 
was founded, unquestionably, was the preserva- 
tion of helpless human beings ; but it admits of 
v6ry great doubt, whether this benevolent end 
has been promoted. Much discussion has taken 
place on the state and general conduct of the 
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charity, which I regret it was not in my power 
to examine- If little or no positive good has 
arisenj much national injury, in a moral point 
of light, may have been sustained. Children 
are brought from all quarters of the country ta 
the hospital, and no inquiries are made. There 
is a box on the outside of a window to receive 
them, and a bell above it ; this is rung, and a 
person in attendance receives the infant A 
register is kept lor the purpose of answering 
subsequent inquiries, in which the time of re- 
ceiving the child, and any permanent marks it 
may happen to have about it, are entered ; and 
there are always a number of wet nurses in 
attendance. The practice of those who wish 
to send a child from the country, is to apply to 
the clergyman, with whom a certain sum is 
deposited by the person who undertakes to de- 
liver the child to the institution ; and on a re- 
ceipt being produced of the faithful discharge of 
this duty, the clergyman returns the money to 
the depositing party. Old women are found 
who undertake this employment ; but as the little 
innocents are conveyed to Dublin in all seasons, 
numbers, I should apprehend, must perish on 
their journey. At a certain age the foundlings 
are placed out with-poor families about Dubhnj 
and on annually exhibiting the child, the under- 
taking parties become entitled to tlie stipend 

VOU II. K 
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&r Hi aairttenance. The rej^itaentation of Ikt 
moitality within the walls df rile institution, and 
afterwards, displays a shocking picture of the 
Waste of human life ; patns have been uktn by 
those who are respon^ble to xebut ^e a<N 
^ni9ation ; and, as I ^pieak from heaiwiy tMly, I 
kibcerely hope the account may he ^exag^ 
j^erated. 

There are severd bc^it^ for the krecc^fioB 
of the sick, said to be well conducted, md to 
afford essential relief to those, oth^rwite in- 
capable of obtaining medkal assistance. 

The hour was so late before we ^sMKlfided 
our peregrinations in the new part <:€ tfa^ 
town, that we had not time to reach iht &ty< 
A description of the scenes of iniseiy to ttt 
met with in some part of it, exeeed . any 
thing that can be imagined* Poverty, dis* 
case, and wretchedness, exist in every great 
town ; but in Dublin the misery is indescrib- 
able. An opinion, however, fortiied of the 
morals of a great people, from even fmmer- 
ous specimens of such vitiated conduct and 
teendicity, would be highly erroneotrs. Woidd 
ft be just that the rirtue, bappinei^s^ HHd mo» 
r^lity of Great Britain, should be ascdrfiailied by 
the manners of Billingsgate, St. Giles^. *0f 
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Similar resorts of the unworthy^ in any of our 
great manufacturing towns ? 

Tht; Plicenix Park is not less a delightful out- 
let to the inhabitants than a superb appendage 
to the city* The pfantationi and embellish- 
ments were principally executed in Lord Ches* 
terfield's ad ministration ^ whose memory is de* 
servedly held in high estimationp Were we to 
judge from the manner in which several Lords 
I^ieute nants of the last century have been ad* 
dressed on their departure, we should be jus- 
tified in believing that no people were ever so 
fortunate in the msdom, intelligence, patriot- 
ism, and virtue, of their chief magistrates. A 
collection of their farewell addresses would fur* 
nish a lamentable specimen of the sacrifices 
into which men - may be betrayed by self-in* 
terest* Historians in after times will find but 
slender materials of excellence on which such 
gross and unfounded adulation can be war- 
ranted- 

By Dr, "Whitelaw's enumeration of the in* 
habitants in the year 1798, it appears that 
Dublin at that time contained one hundred 
and thirty-four thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four souls j but by a more recent census 
the population amounted te one hundred 
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and . fifty thousand seven hundred and fifly- 
one. 

. The public vehicles that ply in the streets are 
hackney coaches^ jingles, and jaunting cars» 
The two latter, not long ago, afforded a subject 
of sdme pleasantry. — The honour of knight- 
hood was conferred by a former Lord lieu* 
tenant on two individuals renowned for merit 
in diflferent pursuits — the one celebrated for 
his musical talents — ^the other as the author of 
numerous travels. — Pat distinguished the £>r« 
mer by the name of jingle^ the latter by that of 
jaunting car. — The Irish, even in the lower 
rank, on giving expression to first impressions 
are frequently witty; but as judgment is a 
second operation of the mind^ and as they never 
think twice, they become intoxicated with their 
joke, and abide by the immediate impulse of the 
moment, though the exercise of a second thought 
would frequently teach them their error : this is 
never resorted to^ and we had frequent oppor- 
tunities of noticing the point, and sometimes 
the severity of a repartee, but always found the 
receiving party more inclined to laugh the mat« 
ter off, than to make a vindictive, or even an ilU 
humored reply. 

. The removal of the Parliament was, in the 
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first instance, a great loss to Dublin ; but those 
most adverse to the measure, at the time, now 
admit that the consequences have proved less 
injurious than were expected — trade is reviving, 
and has increased ; and it is an agreed opinion^ 
that in a short time it will more than compensate . 
a loss which was considered as ruinous to it$ 
prosperity. 

Generally speaking, the society of Dublin ia 
excellent : the seat of Government, the univ^r* ; 
sity, the courts of law, and a large miUtary 
establishment, induce great numbers to make it 
their constant residence. 

• You cannot expect, from the slight view I have 
beed able to take of Dublin, more than a vexy 
imperfect sketch of the many interesting objects . 
which this city presents ; many have been onl^ 
partially seen, while others have been entirely 
overlooked ; but the length of this letter ma- 
nifests that, amid all its claims on my attention, 
you cannot be forgotten. Adieu. 

«!• v^. \>« 
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Dublin, Sept. »; isiS. '': 

TfiQB kindattentioaof tlMiBifihop of Mtaih 
pRxnired as the acquaiBtaBce of » gcHlonMim 
extensive! J engi^ed in the manigeiMilt of 
some o£ ^ first estates in It ebnd. Latterljr 
the agency business of landed pro^ortp hat 
been undertaken by men of talent and cha- 
iMttt } tbecoQafqoences of wfaieb, aa migiM be 
eiqpActed^aiebenefiriidtoattpwties} iM^wUie 
£iic^6iling is observed towards tbe teaaM, tbe 
stafietestjasticeiiadone to theptopfietor# i-' 

&cb> ii6werery is the coinpetittoB for fiMttatt 
fsnns ved hddings, and m coaipkteUfi4oi tbe 
ai^licants lose aij^of theit tnievalui^iBilibiir 
extrieme solicitude for the occupation of them, 
that the greatest difficulty is frequently imposed 
on a conscientious agent in his election of a 
tenant. His own opinion — his suspicions— *nay, 
his individual conviction of the highest bidder, 
being the most ineligible occupier^ will scarcely 
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justify his rejection of him, not only as it re- 
spects the immediate apparent interest of his 
employer, . but the imputation which he may 
incur of being charged with bribery^ on accept* 
iDg an inferior rent. The disappointed surmises 
of the candidate soon reach the proprietor ; and 
unless he happen to entertain just confidence in 
the rectitude of his agents or be a man of bu- 
siness^ it would be a difficult task on the part of 
the agent to convince him 5 that the more consider- 
able offer was not most to his advantage* Hence 
the refusal of the wildest proposal is hazarding 
a suspicion of sinister motives, and is the great 
evil attending the management, by men of cha- 
racter, of estates belonging to proprietors who 
are either above, or below, paying attention to 
their own interests themselves. 

The real substantial interests of the tenant 
and the landlord, among honest men, are the 
same. Moderate rents, under appropriate terms, 
and fair covenants, are secured in their payment 
from the tenant, and in the progressive im* 
provement to the estate of the landlord. Un- 
reasonable rents are destructive of the tenant*s 
prosperity! — ruinous to his capital, and entail 
a double loss on the landlord ; first, by a de- 
falcation of rent; and, secondly^ in the de- 
terioration of his property. 
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For the purpose of securing to the proprietor 
his rent, in many instances 1;he agent guaran- 
tees the amount, on an allowance of a certain 
poundage. Under . this, condition^ rents too 
high subject them undoubtedly to some risk of 
loss. 

• The practice of letting estates by tickets^or 
sealed tender, has prevailed to a considerable 
extent in many parts of England, but it has 
been highly injurious to various properties. 
Adventurers, as destitute of sufficient capital as 
of experience, have thus been enabled to dis- 
possess old tenants; and most commonly, after 
a very short occupation, the farms have been 
to ht re-let ; on which occasions they liave 
frequently been hired under their true annual 
value. 

This system exhibits great want of liberality^ 
and must have originated in ignorance, and 
been adopted by idleness. Great commercial 
companies— opulent merchants, and others as 
wholly unacquainted with the relative value of 
their estates to an occupier, as are their con- 
fidential professional friends sitting in chambers 
of the inns of court, were easily induced, be- 
cause it saved them trouble,, to subscribe to this 
summary mode of proceeding. ..;,.:.. 
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The latter parties would no doubt gladly 
avail themselves of this acquiescence^ in their 
new projected species of auction^ it being the 
best covering for the absence of that knowledge 
of rural aflFairSj in which it cannot be expected pro- 
fessional men should be so accurately educated 
as to decide justly between parties of such op- 
posite interests; and whilst a private auction 
relieved them from all responsibility, it had the 
further recommendation of passing matters of 
great concern through their offices without per- 
plexity, to completion, and without risking any 
impeachment of their judgment. Should my 
suggestions, as to the origin of these auctions 
in obscurity, serve as a check to this ungenerous 
mode of proceeding, the public, by possibiliU% 
may be benefited* 

Mr* Roper, from whom we obtained much 
important information respecting the value of 
Irish estates, occupies the beautiful mansion of 
Ely Place^ three miles from Dublin, at the foot 
of the Wicklow mountains. From the park we 
commanded many charming views of the city 
and bay of Dublin. 

The opinion I had formed, of land letting con- 
siderably higher in Ireland than in England, 
receives daily confirmation; even after every 
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alkwmneevis made for the .exemption o£ the 
former from poor'& rates aibd taxes. The coui^y 
satea and repairs, however, must be acknow^ 
ladgedas weighty charges, oa the Irish t^nmU 
ndiose account with his landlord, is a runimg 
one, and the balance against him. fogmh HI 
general, the principal part of bis cs^itaU Tk» 
regularity in payment of cents to the EnglMii 
landlord has a decided advantage^ and is .im 
small argument in &vor of a substimtial t«e 
nantry. 

On oi^nr return to Dublin this mornings we 
saw a fiae pasture field completely overcua witb 
docks and seeded ragwort f on expressing our 
astonisbm^n(t to Mr. Roper^he asked wbatmt 
might suppose to be the rent. Accustov^d 
to hear of six, eight, and ten pounds per acre^ 
io spite ol'ita extremdiy neglected stfte> I Men- 
tioned the JfattiMr sum. Erpoaeoua coi^eoture! 
it waa let at the rate of seventeen pounds {ler 
aeml HcKW is it pos8ible,iiBder any circuoMUnces 
of hiiitriant produce, that such rents can be 
1^ } .The cow keepers in London do not pay 
more than about twelve poumife, or the But* 
tersea gardeners more than about fifteen pounds 
tile «re^: aikast I never heard of higher rents 
mar ^mr metrc^polis. Hard by this was a <fieid 
fMr^iover ^;aiiding |br seed, which also boraao 
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complete a crop of docks that woe to the un- 
fortunate purchasers of the produce. 

Mr. Commissioner Wynne, brother to the 
proprietor of Haslewood, has a charming villa 
at Rath mines* He corroborated Mr. Roper's 
account of land letting even for twenty pounds 
an acre in that neighbourhood. This gentle- 
man has paid particular attention to the short 
horned breed of cattle, some specimens of which, 
that came under our observation, claimed kin* 
dred with the best Durham breed. 

In passing through Mr. Wynne's grounds^ we 
had the pleasure of meeting the younger bran- 
ches of the family, their lovely healthy ap- 
pearance made it impossible silently and in- 
differently to pass them by. On our inquiring 
of one of the female attendants the number af 
the family, she replied with great naivete^ 
** There are only eight, Sir/* — In many other 
instances we have noticed it as a prevailing 
Opinion, that any number of childi-en in a family 
Under ten, or a dozen, is below the scale of ex- 
pectancy* 

The most adverse sensations are in this coun- 
try exerted at the same instant, so closely are 
opposites associated ! Whilst the eye is invited 
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to qpleodor and mapuficeooe, the heart reooUb 
from the most repulsive poverty. The seats of 
opulence, and the cabins of indigence, are so 
mixed and huddled together, that they fi>rce 
on the mind a perpetual combat of feeling! 
liOndon sad Dublin difier. materially in. this 
respect In the former^ the. different gradatioiit: 
in , society have . each an appropriate station-^-^ 
here, the. meanest mechanic is found existing ia 
streets. Inhere the highest ranks luxuriantly livm 
Dublin perhs^s equals London in objects of 
splendor; but it cannot compete with it in 
point of comfort ; nor can, I believe, any other 
place in the habitable world. ' : t : 

We had been put to such inconvenience far 
change, that I resolved to avail • myself of Mr* 
Henry Curwen's polite offer of a; quantity €xf 
silver. Those who visit this country should be 
provided with Bank of Ireland paper«.as the 
local notes have a limited circulation, and those 
of the Bank of England are distrusted, in the 
apprehension of their being forged. ^ 

■ i'.-.j 

The beneficial affects arising out of the Union; 
are now beginning to appear; the exchange 
with England, till within these few months^ has 
been constantly against this eounti^; at thir 
moment it is five per cent in its fiivor. The 
5 
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superior rate of interest in Ireland, in con- 
sequence of a deficiency of capital, is a great 
check to all commercial pursuits. 

,. Mr. Radcliffe obligingly offered to take me to 
Howth; and it was agreed we should breakfast 
with Mr. HuttoUj at whose manufactory we had 
been so highly gratified^ and who, on a small 
scale^ is an excellent farmer. From Mr. Hut- 
ton's we paid a visit to Mr. Sayer, of Green 
Koad, who has a considerable farm, and soils to 
a gieat extent. Twenty head of cattle, of dif- 
ferent ages, were here soiled from the Sd of 
May to the 8th of September on the produce of 
seventeen acres of clover and meadow land. 
JMr. Sayer's green crops, for Irolandj were mag- 
nificent: he had nearly twenty acres of turnips, 
of which half the quantity were Swedes, thirty 
^cres of potatoes^ as many of beans, ten acres 
of rape, and three of mangel wurzel, which, 
^with the clover J amounted to seventy-six acres 
of green crops, and comprehended nearly one 
third of the farm ; beside which, there were 
ibrty-two acres of wheat, and twenty- two acres 
of oats. The land had been greatly exhausted 
at the time Mr. Sayer commenced his able 
operationB. The attention now bestowed to 
the cleaning of the land will soon bring it 
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iubo tbe highest order^ wjien it must become aa 
olb^t of grtet interest td the agricuitartst 
This is infinitdy the best specinmn of fanning 
I had yet seen in Ireland. We had here a 
ikrther evidence isf the fertility df the soil. 
The preparation for Ihe bean crop^ wfaidi^ coii- 
sidering it was raised iirithout maatHFej i¥te it ' 
very fair one, had been^ twice ploughing, ^onefe 
harrowing, and a little fncidng or weefftng; 
Th^ie operatifms were considered as sufficicHC; 
not only to obtain an average crop of beaut, 
which the result justified, but ample to en»29e 
afterwards a good crop of wheat. Hoetog if 
turnips is little undenstood; the earth ttneidM^ 
cleansed £rom the roots of the fdant; nor an 
they set out at a sufficient distance ftom ewdk 
othw. I couid not resist borrowing a hoe Anm 
one of the people at work, and giving then an 
example K>f tbe manner in which turnip heeiog 
should hb executed : my attempt created mueh 
aurprise, and satisfied the hd)orers as to'dbe 
pmt imly, that it was a wanton waste «f 'tli^ 
crop. I pres^ the bailifi^ to proceed in the 
Mine way with xyne sticfa only, that he Hi^ht 
hereaftbr be enabkd to judge \rhich was tim 
befit method. I did not measure the bhde or 
edge of the hoe in use ; but as a widlii of ton 
inchet is not con^dered too much in the bstt 
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cultivated parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, I am 
persuaded they coidd not be of this descrip- 
tion* 

Mr* Sayer has a very good stock of De\'on- 
shire cattle and South Down sheep: his at- 
tention was directed to the crossing of the lat* 
ter with the Merino \ but as the experiment has 
been made so fully and accurately, and has so 
completely failed, at Holkham, I was concerned 
to see him engaged in an inexpedient measure. 

A dairy, on the soiling system, might be 
made highly profitable. The distance of Mr# 
Sayer s farm is within reach for sopplying Dub* 
lin, where new milk sells at four-pence the 

quart. 

The rents paid for land are incredible ! Mr. 
TaJbot has ground let, for the purpose of 
grazing, at the enormous sum of twenty pounds 
an acre. 

The obliging attention of Mr* Radclifie pro- 
cured me the pleasure of inspecting the ancient 
and celebrated castle of Malahide, tlie seat of 
Colonel Talbot, built in the reign of Henry the 
Second. It is placed nearly in the centre of an 
isthmus of about three miles in breadth, which 
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unites the promontory of Howth to the maid 
iand. The site of the castle is most happily 
chosen both for beauty and defence ; the edifice 
is a square building of three stories ; to the 
west and south, it commands Howth— Dublin 
Bay and. the Wicklow mountains in the baqk 
ground. To the north St, George's Channel^ 
the lands of Lamboy, and Ireland's Eye. The 
castle, which is surrounded by some very fine 
timber, has a basement story which is entirely 
arched, and appropriated to oflSces, whence t 
spacious stone stair-case leads to the upper 
rooms. The first of which, a principal apart- 
ment, remains in the ancient state ; it is wain* 
scoted with oak, ornamented with much carv- 
ing tolerably well executed ; one compartment 
over the chimney-piece is of admirable workr 
manship, and must, I should conceive, be of 
more modern date than the rest. 

There is something in objects of acknow- 
ledged and manifest antiquity that never £dl8 
to inspire respect. The lapse of years contrasts 
eternity with our transient abode upon earth! 
What we admire to day, millions have don^ 
homage to before us, and probably millions will 
continue so to do when we are gone and for- 
gotten! The mock antique on the contcary» 
stamped with the architect's impression of yes** 
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terday, has a direct opposite effect ; provoking 
smiles by no means complimentary to the pro^ 
mndity of such Gothic fiibricators. 

■ The saloon adjoining to this fine specimen of 
ancient magnificence, is a noble spacious apart- 
ment fitted up in a handsome plain style, and 
adorned with a number of gocxl paintings, 
among the most remarkable of which are some 
portraits by Sir Peter Lely, in his best style. 
The gloom of the former apartment, contrasted 
with the gaiety of thisj produced a pleasing 
effect ; our view from the upper story we con- 
sidered to be unrivalled. 

An accident befalling one of our horses un- 
fortunately detained us some time^ and ren- 
dered it wholly impossible to reach Howth^ — 
this, on many accounts, was a great mortifi- 
cation. Personally I feel to have great interest 
in the improvements carrying on there, as likely 
to be of importance to the prosperity of Cum- 
berland. In all public works the Irish legis- 
lature has displayed great magnificence; the 
operations both of nature and of art appear at 
Howth to be on a great scale- Admitting the 
pier to be completed, snips of any draught of 
water will, at all times of tide, find security. 
In gales of wind from the southward, our coal 
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ships are compelled at all hazards to cross the 
bar^ for the purpose of avoidiiig a lee-shore^ 
there being no place to which they can run fbr 
safety. Numerous accidents have consequently 
happened, and many lives been lost, with nmch 
property. The most sanguioe hopes are en- 
tertained by many, of the successful completiofi 
of the plan ; but as the general opinion is fre- 
quently directed by the artifices of interested 
persons, it is not suq>risiiig that the pc^uiar 
opinion should not be in its favor. Many ia- 
dividuals cannot — still more will not, be at the 
fatigue of judging for themselves. I reccdleot 
an instance where the eniargement of a hartxrar 
was opposed by all the seafaring people ; for- 
tunately their opposition was unavailing, and in 
a few years afterwards there was not a nautical 
or other person convertaat with the port, who 
did not acknowledge it to be the greatest im- 
provement that could have been ^ected. 

Mr. Foster, to whom the greatest praise is 
due for his laborious exertions in promoting* 
this undertaking, will, I sincely hope, long live 
to receive the tribute of puUic gratitude ta 
which he is so justly entitled. 

h 

An attempt even to notice all the dplen^ad 
residences, and highly oniamented v^la8> wJhidh 
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«re have seen in the course of this day's circuit 
of thirty miles, would fill a volume. Many of the 
gentlemen's seats and villas appeared to me 
elegant, and extremely well kept: good and 
ind taste, however, are found blended so often 
together, that those who, depending on others, 
venture on an extensive scale of decoration 
must always hazard much ; in exemplification 
of which, I might refer to the late Marquis of 
Lansdowne's house in Berkeley-Square. The 
lower suite of apartments were finished by Mr. 
Adam, and adorned with all the riches of Her- 
culaneum — the expense prodigious. Public ad- 
niration, as is not unfrequently the case, was 
in the exact proportion to the cost. A few 
years afterwards, the Marquis fitted up the 
upper suite of rooms in a style as remarkable 
for simplicity, as the other was the reverse of it, 
~-the effect left no doubt to which the palm of 
good taste belonged. Simplicity rarely offends, 
whilst cumbrous ornament oppresses and fa- 
tigues. 

/ Merino, the seat of the late Lord Charlemont, 
is very beautifully situated, commanding a most 
interesting view of Dublin, of its bay, and of the 
mountains of Wicklow. The drive by the side 
iX the bay presents a landscape of perpetual 
diange and enchantment. 

L 2 
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On passing through the streets early tfaii 
morning, we met a number of Irish cars hxmg^ 
ing in hay, but loaded in so extraordinary a man* 
ner, that I should have thought it a contest for 
superiority in slovenliness. My companion was 
much amused with my surprise, and explained 
that it was mere trick which produced this 
apparent disorder. The cars were compelled 
to bring in forty stone — this strange mode of 
dressing up the load was intended to give an 
appearance of increased bulk, and induce the 
buyer to believe it exceeded the stipulated 
weight. The same artifice was practised with 
straw. It is alleged that this is one reason 
for the farmer's decided preference of the Irish 
car ; and if the fact be capable of proof, the 
grounds of the partiality are as defective as the 
merit of the vehicle. The hay which comea 
into Dublin, like that which we have hitherto 
met with, is soft, owing, as I have before ob-- 
served, to the manner in which it is treated after 
the grass is mown ; we have seen very few 
samples of good hay in the whole circuit wc 
have yet made. 

Amongst the regrets which I shall never cease 
to feel is the omission of seeing the cathedral 
of St. Patrick, and the edifice perpetuating 
the memory of its patriotic Dean, which, ia said 
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to possess considerable merit as a piece of sculp- 
ture. As the zealous — the sincere friend to his 
country, I should have been most happy to 
have contemplated his monument, had it been 
ever so homely ! Adieu. 

J« V/« V/» 
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LETTER XLVII. 

liublin, Sept. 24, 1813. 

Our setting out having been delayed some 
hours by an accident affords me an opportunity 
of again addressing you from the metropolis. 

From every account I had heard of Dublin, 
I was prepared to expect much inconvenience 
from the common beggars in the streets : how 
it has happened I cannot tell, but we certainly 
have had but little to complain of in this re- 
spect. Possibly these itinerants imitate their 
superiors, and migrate during summer, or that 
the facility of obtaining work during the time of 
harvest, renders the precarious mode of pro- 
curing a subsistence by begging unnecessary. 

Most of the writers on the state of Ireland 
agree in representing the protestant inhabitants 
as more industrious than the catholic. I admit 
the fact, but I must deny the inferences at- 
tempted to be drawn from it. Religious pre- 
judices having shut the catholic out of divers 
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fources of employment, he has become chained 
as it were to the spot where first he drew his 
breath, and is compelled there to lead a ve- 
getative life; the difficulties which surround 
him exclude all hope of bettering his con- 
dition, which he daily observes animating his 
protest ant brethren. At an early age the pa- 
ternal roof ceases to afford the wonted shelter 
and support : narrowed in his present views, 
and cut off from all prospective expectation, the 
immediate object of his senses is a wife — his fu- 
ture happiness a cabin. Here an additional tie 
is contracted to bind him to the sod at his 
door; he becomes content to exist, and be idle. 
Justly to charge the laborious orders with idle- 
ness generally, as their characteristic, it would 
first be necessary to show that industry is an 
innate principle of action — on the contrary 
it is created by capital — nursed by example, and 
matured by habit. The activity of the most 
busy scene is not imputable to any superior 
energy in the minds of the respective indivi- 
duals, but may be referred to the existing cause 
of genius combined with enterprise and capital, 
diffusing a stimulus, that, not unlike the glorious 
presence of the sun, spreads widely round, and 
from a puny beginning soon becomes no less re* 
spectable in its influence, than in its extended 
blessings to the human race. It would also be 
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necessary to show that when the Irish have it in 
their power to labor, they idly refiise to work. 
To be able to perform a £iir day's work, med 
must have been in the habit of labor: many of 
the Irish, during their lives, have had no op- 
portunity of being constantly employed, and 
from the want of muscular powers produced 
by use, they are at first unequal to the con- 
tinued exertion of a complete day's labor. Prac- 
tice, and not inclination, is alone wanting to 
make such parties equal as workmen to their 
associates. The numerous instances, which for 
years have fallen under my own observation, 
justify me in stating, that on their first arrival 
from their own country, they cannot easily for- 
get the long-handled shovel, and the lay, in 
the application of which they retain an erect 
posture; yet a short time is sufficient to make 
most of them expert laborers on the surface, aa 
well as good miners under ground, with the toola 
of the country. 

Agricultural labor, which is the great source 
of occupation in Ireland,xis, as I have men- 
tioned in a former letter, almost exclusively 
performed by the married men, because it be-* 
comes a sort of barter between them and thein 
employers ; and the value of it, insteadiof beingt 
ps^ in money 9 is- set fig^ii^st rent.aQ4 Mfn9 
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little produce. Supposing that in England 
there be required two and an half persons for 
the cultivation of every hundred acres — that 
twenty millions are there under tillage, and 
that four-fifths of the servants are unmarried 
persons of both sexes; it would follow that 
there are two millions of situations open to the 
rising population. Ireland^ containing eighteen 
millions of acres, with probably ten in cultiva- 
tion, does not employ, of unmarried servants, 
more than two to five hundred acres, or about 
four thousand single persons. This is a most 
serious evil, and has its origin in the subdivision 
of the land. The minute distribution of pro- 
perty among tenants without capital, cannot 
contribute either to general prosperity or hap- 
piness. To be enabled to pay the enormous 
rents, which competition in the laborious orders 
from time to time occasions, they are perpetually 
struggling with difficulties, and submitting ta 
privations, far greater than are endured by the 
working classes in any other part of the empire, 
and to which, as rational beings, they ought 
not to be subjected. 

Adverting to the few sources of employment, 
and the little excitement in the catholics to in- 
dustry, it must be recollected, that the nobility, 
clergy, armyj and all official persons, com- 
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prehend, as a part of the aggi^gate^ a laigep(»^* 
tion of the wealth of the coimtry, I think it 
probable that the number of servants in these 
classes are in a ratio directly oppottte to that 
of the number employed by persons of the 
catholic persuasion. All power and patronage, 
idl the subordinate offices of the state^ are 
filled by protestants, whilst the army und navy^ 
in a high degree, contribute to relieve that 
community from all surplus in its population— 
not only by the bright, though sometimes da* 
lusive colourings of hope, which encourage the 
son to challenge the path his father has suc- 
cessfully trodden ; but to break through a spell, 
which otherwise^ like their catholic neighboured 
would rivet them to home. 

The landed proprietors in various parts <^ 
Ireland have also contributed to augment the 
evil by encouraging settlers on their estates, 
with a view to advance their annual rental, or 
with a desire to obtain iujSuence at the elec- 
tions. 

Population is unquestionably riches when duly 
restricted, and when proportionate to the abi- 
lity possessed of giving employment. But 
when these essentials are wanting, the greater 
part of its members becoane drones in the hive ; 
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coosuming the honey which they can con- 
tribute nothing in acquiring. Satisfied as I am, 
that Catholicism does not preclude, nor is any 
impediment to industry, where exertion pre- 
vailsj I have often lamented the extreme ignor- 
ance and bigotry of many of the lower Irish 
with whom I have met. Few indeed of the 
parties who have come under my notice could 
either read or write ; and though great num- 
bers became resident at Workington j such was 
their poverty, that, until assistance was aftbrded 
by the liberality of the town, they had noplace 
of worship. Since the catholic chapel has been 
built, the happy consequences resulting from 
it have been truly gratifying : as order and 
good behaviour speedily distinguished tlie cha- 
racters of those, whose former conduct had 
beeu notoriously the reverse. 

In the contemplation of so important a pub- 
lic question, as by what means can the sad con- 
dition of the lower Irish be improved, we 
may be assured that neither from any defect in 
the corporeal powers of the people, nor from 
their religious persuasions, can any impediment 
arise. 

The experiment made at Workington, and, 
doubtless^ were they sought for, many others 
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equally satisfactory would appear^ serves to 
show, that afterv all that has been said aad 
written on this most interesting subject, there 
is but one mean by which so large a proportion 
of our fellow subjects can .be rescued from. a 
state of wretcheduessy as disgraceful to the 
policy of Ireland, as it is derogatory to the 
government of the British empire. The pre- 
sent moment is certainly not a propitious on* 
for entering on any direct plan to effect that 
most desirable end ; but in the event of a 
happy termination of the present universal coii«i 
test, when the capital which is now engaged in 
objects of national warfare shall cease to be 
demanded, and shall wait the enterprise of 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce^ and the 
peaceful arts of the country-^then will the 
happy period arrive, when the miseries of the 
Irish peasantry may all be forgotten in theic 
constant employment. 

Blind indeed must be that prejudiced ifi-^ 
dividual, who for a moment could doubt the 
unlimited felicity which such a change would^ 
confer on myriads of our fellow creatures, and 
on the national honor and prosperity ! Adieu* 

«• w« v<^» 
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LETTER XLVIII. 

Ardbracken, Sept. 25, 181S. 

Our road to Woodlands, the seat of Mr. 
White, took us through the Phoenix Park. A 
question has arisen as to the most appropriate 
spot for the erection of a triumphal arch to 
commemorate the victories of Lord Wellington. 
Such objects have a double eflFect ; first, to dis- 
charge a debt of gratitude due from the present 
generation — secondly, to inspire future times 
with admiration of superior military talents, 
and thus to generate a spiritof heroism. With 
this view and these hopes,, a site ought to be 
chosen where it may bring the edifice as much 
as possible within the constant observation of 
those engaged in warlike pursuits. The rising 
ground in the Phoenix Park appears to be well 
adapted for the purpose. Handsome as Lord 
Nelson's pillar certainly is, it is not in its pro- 
per situation in Sackville*street. The hill of 
Howth . would have been more in character ; 
every vessel visiting the port would then have 
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had an opportunity of paying the tribute of ad- 
miration to the memory of that gallant hero. 

From the Phoenix Park is obtained a grand 
and extensive view of Dublin ; and, taking it 
altogether, it has few if any rivals in point of 
prospect. 

. The road to Lucan possesses little beauty-^ 
the town still less. Here we crossed the Liffey. 
'A handsome bridge of one arch, over it^ is just 
completed. The banks of the river are beaur 
tifiil, and finely wooded. 

We had the good fortune to overtake a gen- 
tleman who conducted us through Mr. White's 
improvements; the grounds are very pictuiy 
esque, and are adorned with a profusion of fine 
timber. The house is Gothic, and when com- 
pleted will be a most splendid residence. The 
proprietor of this estate affords further proof of 
what may be accomplished in this country by 
industry and ability — ^by his own eff(»rts and 
merits he has acquired a very large landed pro- 
perty. On leaving Woodland this morning we 
saw a number of handsome villas, and the grand 
canal which passes within a mile of Mr. Whitens 
domain. 
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To Donsery, nine railes^ the country is very 
flat, and the soil of a strong quality- Great 
numbers of persons were busily employed in 
getting their wheat crops into the ground. 
Early sowing on cold lands is assuredly an ad- 
vantageous practice* Great pains appeared to 
be bestowed in cleaning and keeping the fur- 
rows open J the long-handled shovel answers 
well for this purpose, as it enables the workman 
to spread what is taken out equally over the 
ridge- In some instances we obser\^ed the 
space intended for the furrow left unploughed, 
in order to give the lands on each side a greater 
covering- 
Several yokes of oxen were working four in a 
plough ; each pair had a driver, who, loaded 
w^ith a trusty, and arined with a ponderous 
shelala, made a grotesque appearance. How 
the extreme absurdity of such an equipment 
ihould fail of provoking the derision of a peo- 
ple so alive to ridicule is my astonishment! If 
the poor beasts groaned under the heavy w^eight 
they had to drag, well might their conductors 
under their cumbrous appointments. Although 
the practice on reflection occasioned very dif- 
ferent feelings, yet at the moment it was im- 
possible to repress a laugh. How comes it 
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about, that no one corrects sneh evident ab« 
sorditiea, and aets a better example f All suffilt 
by it. General ignorance is the only apolog;f 
for its continuance. I know from experience 
the difficulty of dissuading an . Irishraan-*^et 
laughing at him has never fiiiled to carry the 
point of laying aside his trusty. 

I Was led to hope we were now approachiii|^ 
a country where we should be gratified widi 
the sight c^ some good farming. Meatfa and 
West Meath are considered to be among the 
best cultivated counties in Ireland. Limestone 
gravel pervades the greater part of both^ a^ is 
a valuable application to the soil, which is of a 
Strong nature. Clayey soils are capable of being: 
made very productive by capital, but suit not 
th^ little farmer in needy circumstances* 

. I have found much difficidty in comprehend* 
ing what I hear of the produce per acre.' Itfe 
atated by the barrel of one hundred weight, and is 
certainly the most accurate mode of asceartain- 
ing the value of a crop of grain. The'^wrd* 
duce of the land is here generally below what it 
ought to be under a good system of manage- 
ment ; but when insufficient labor and manure 
bestowed upon it are taken into consideration. 
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it is considerable. Very little grain remaint 
uncut; so early a harvest has not occurred for 
many years* 

The farms are said to be larger here than in 

most districts. All the farming operations, 

however, appeared to be executed in a slovenly 

manner, especially those of stacking and sol?Fing 

the crops, which must subject the tenants to 

^%ty serious loss. The rent of the land is from 

two to three pounds per acre. The fences, 

^hich are mostly naked banks without thorns 

cir furze, are very insufficient* The Irish car 

seems to be almost the only vehicle in use ; and 

-while the cabins composed of clay have a most 

miserable appearance, the high price of fuel 

contributes greatly to the hardships of their 

"Wretched occupiers. Women and children 

'^ere observed to be employed in pulling up 

"^eedsj and drying them for firing \ they 

^re glad to collect stubble, or any thing else 

that may create a momentary warmth. Let 

l:he luxuriance of the soil be ever so great, it 

siffords no counterpoise in favor of the cottier, 

sigainst the benumbing effects of cold. Here 

population is not entirely in the ratio of food 

only — ^but in that of food and fuel. 

We visited a cabin in the neighbourhood of 
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^ayaO) about four o'clock, and ibqnd the family 
at dinner. The i^vty consisted of. a man, bis 
wife, and seven children. Potatoes, their only 
&re, were served in a wooden bowl on a stool ; 
^e elder children ate with their pantk^tSi; the 
younger feasted out of an iron pot on the floor. 
Appetite seemed to give a relish to the fi>od, 
while a small jug of butter*milk was resented 
^ crown and complete the repast. In rejdy 
to some inquiries I made as to his wages, the 
poor fellow observed, ^^ Our fare is well enough, 
and satisfies us all ; my only concern is, tliat J 
cannot earn snflScient to cover the nakedncfis of 
these poor children; could I clothe them, I 
should be happy 1" The whole family, it is true, 
was indeed in a most ragged condition— -pity it 
should be so ! It is not in appearance only they 
fuffer, but real misery must be endured by 
^ch individual, from the severity of cold. By 
the aid of his pig, and what manure the chil* 
dren could collect irom the road, he was an- 
nually enabled to plant about a rood of po« 
tatoes, for which he paid after the . rate of five 
pounds an acre for the land j but wh&L ma- 
nure is furnished by the landlord, tlaus rent ia 
doubled. 

The hopeless despondency which seemed to 
pervade the hearts of this poor family, spoke in 
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most emphatic, though painful language, to our 
feelingB~deep]y is their iot to be lamented, 
and the more as it arises out of circumstances 
they have neither ability to correct^ nor power 
to control, and which there is little reason to 
hope can be easily remedied. 

It has been the fashion to impute all evil to 
the state, and to look for all good from that 
source* Doubtless there is much to condemn 
in the mistaken policy by which this country 
has been so long governed • yet, a great part 
of the evils so justly complained of, spring from 
the encouragement given by the proprietors to 
the increase of an excessive population, in par- 
celling out their estates into such small allot- 
mentSt The facility of procuring food does not^ 
ultimately 5 here prove to be a blessing ; if any 
means could be devised for checking this ex- 
traordinary advance of the population in Ire- 
land, it would be highly beneficial ; but how 
and when this check is to be made to operate 
seems a difficult problem. In almost every dis- 
trictj the cabins seem to be multiplying ; the 
necessary consequence of increasing inhabit- 
ants ; the evil is thus hourly becoming greater, 
and daily less remediable. Any hasty innova- 
tion would involve in so much misery a great 
part of the laborious orders, and bring so much 
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LETTER XLIX, 

* Ardbracken^ Sept. 25, 1819. 

A LEISURE moment this evening affords me 
a second opportunity of addressing you to-day. 
The pleasure 1 experienced on the i^enewal of 
my acquaintance with the amiable and estimable 
residents in this mansion, was heightened by 
the kind reception and welcome we received— 
and I could not but gratefully feel and ex- 
press how much I had become their debtor for 
being the primary cause of my pleasurable visit 
to Ireland; from which I had derived such 
gratification as called forth my warmest ac- 
knowledgments. Admirers of Ireland them- 
selves, they cordially partook of the sentiments 
felt and expressed by my friend and myself- 

Ard bracken is a modern edifice, erected by 
the former Bishop on a plan of the late Dr. 
Beaufort 5 which unites much internal comfort 
with great external beauty and simple ele- 
gance, well designed and appropriated for the 
residence of so considerable a dignitary of the 
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church. The grounds are laid out with great 
taste, and the luxuriant growth of the trees and 
shrubs affords incontestable evidence of the 
fertility of the soil. The after-math was equal 
to any production of the kind! ever beheld: 
the meadow in the front of the house» which I 
particularly admired, had been for a succession 
of years annually cut for hay. 

It is a practice in many parts of Ireland to 
let land in con-'acres ; when held under this de- 
nomination ^ the tenants, as I observed in a for- 
mer letter, are under no control as to the mode 
of cropping or treatment of their &rms. la 
these cases the rents are always high^ extending 
from eight to ten pounds the acre. Reasoning 
from the experience acquired in England^ on^ 
might fearlessly pronounce that such practices 
as this system not only permits, but encourageqi^ 
must be destructive to the land. This» how- 
ever, is not here the case ; for a little. je«t xe- 
stores it to its pristine fertility and friabiUl^^aud 
enables it to receive all the meliorating influ- 
ences of the atmosphere. In this circuoistance 
appears an essential difference betweeathe« soils 
of England and Ireland. i. . . ... 

These contractors foe con-acres Qatund|y;ava^ 
themselves of the greatest possible bene^^Sthey 
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can derive from the land, wholly regardless of 
all future consequences. 

w I had great difficulty in believing that so ex- 
traordinary a tenure could be practically ad- 
mitted; but I have heard so many instances 
of it, that I cannot doubt the fact, though it 
militates against all experience- 

The Bishop of Meath has been a warm and 
zealous friend to agriculture : some years ago 
he was a great tillage farmer, as well as an ex» 
tensive breeder of the long horned cattle. The 
disturbed state of the country, and his sub- 
sequent absence, induced his Lordship to re- 
linquish his farm : his return may, I hope, re- 
novate the Agricultural Society which formerly 
existed, and again encourage a spirit for farm- 
ing and rural improvements. 

3 The attention paid by his Lordship to the 
comforts of the cottiers is highly pleasing ; to 
each cabin is attached an acre of meadow, half 
an acre for the growth of potatoes, and an 
acre for grazing a cow, equal to three English 
acres: the rent of the whole, including the 
cabin, is no more than four pounds fifteen 
shillings. The wages in the six summer months 
ig one shilling, in the winter months ten pence 
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a dny. The earniiigs of a laborer £>r the twdva 
months amount to about sixteen guineas, which, 
with his profit from the land in his occupation, 
worth about four pounds, give him an income 
of about twenty guineas a year ; and few Irish 
laborers are so comfortably situated* At task 
work, the earnings are afler the rate of ten 
shillings and sixpence for cutting an acre 
of oats, and five shillings for mowing an acre 
of meadow. Those who are so fortunate as to 
occupy such tenements, and have constant 
work, consider themselves as being highly blessed 
and snccessfuL The attention paid in cellectii^ 
what soil may be obtained from thb public 
roads, shows the value set on manure &v 
the potatoe- crop. The fences, generally 
^eiiking, are very bad ; care alone is necessary 
to make them excellent, as the white thon) 
may be produced in the highest perfection* 

Some ' persons who are pleased to amuse 
themselves, repeat an observation, that has beett 
attributed to Dr. Coventry, of whom it may 
justly be said that there is no one better, if there 
be any one equally skilled, in all matters apper- 
taining to husbandry; that he" judged of the 
fertility, luxuriance, and valueof a soii^' by tli6 
6ize and strength of t^e ragwort. Ifthiy M 
admitted as 9 fair priterion, th^ soil of tk9 
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county of Meath is entitled to rank high 
indeed in point of excellence. 

We drove this morning to Beau-park, ten 
miles on the southern bank of the Boyne, to 
visit Mr. Lambert. The situation in beautiful j 
the rocks and wood on the banks of the river 
highly romanticj with a termination of the pro- 
spect by a full view of Slane's Castle, Mr. 
Lambert is a very spirited farmer ; from his in- 
timate acquaintance with Holkhamj he has had 
opportunities of becoming fully convinced of 
the benefits resulting from good management 
The soil on which he has to operate is ia 
general good^ and well adapted to the turnip 
husbandry I though the quantity of land under 
green crops, when compared with the stock on 
the farm, appeared to me insufficient. The 
farming offices are commodious; the stack- 
yard did great credit to the husbandmen. In 
no situation can an example of good farming 
be more required; as much of this rich district 
is most miserably cultivated and overrun with 
weeds. 

Navan is a neat little town, and, within these 
few years, has become a considerable market 
for grain, in consequence of the facility given 
to the transportation of it, by the canal to 
Progheda. To the spirited exertions of one 
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individual^ Mr. Matthe^w Codd, the country is 
highly indebted ; this gentlem^i is largely 
concerned in the distilleries of Drogheda^ and 
has not only greatly contributed towards pro- 
moting the com trade at Navan, but has set 
the neighbourhood a good example in the 
Qumagement of a farm he occupies, and the 
use of the Scotch cart, which he has the merit 
of intiioduciDg. 

. I am not disposed to quarrel with the farmer 
for being slow in adopting the practices of 
geirtlemen agriculturists. They, no doubts ^PP^X 
to others, what has often been said t6 myself 
that I ^^ might do what I liked," meailing, I 
suppose, that I might play the fool without 
incurring the penalty attached to my folly? 
as the expense which would not be seriously 
felt in my case, might be ruinous to others. 
This, is fair reasoning; it is indispensably 
necessary that farmers should have convincing 
proof .of the value of experiments by gentle- 
men, before they embark in them ; but the 
success of intelligent persons in their own line 
will naturally have due weight on their minds, 
and tend to remove their inveterate prejndites 
against every new species of improvement, how- 
ever advantageous. Adieu*. ' ' : ' 

' ., . J* CL C* i 
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LETTER L. 

Ardbracken, Sept; ^ ISISA 

T^HE qpiscopal chtpd is at a short distance 
from the palace j the church, though small, is 
neat, the congregation by no means ntimerouSir 
The duty on Sundays does not commence till 
twelve o'clock, which precludes an evening 
service in winter. A disposition to late hours 
seems to pervade all ranks in Ireland : the 
value of time is known ^only to those who are 
folly occupied. 

The disorders which had so long prevailed ill 
the established church had been a source of 
regret to its friends ;«--the obstacles to a correc- 
tion of them, many and powerful. Notwith^* 
standing the odium and unpopularity attencyng 
the attempt, the Bishop of Meath has, in his 
diocese, done much towards a refortiK Above 
thirty churches and parsonage houses have been 
built and repaired. The strict regularity with 
which residence has been enforced, has ob- 
tained his XfOrdship the approbation of every 
1 
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candid individual. Whether it may have the 
eflfect of promoting the cause of protestantism 
IS doubtful ; but that it iriU remove a stigma 
from the establishment cannot be questioned. 

After service we visited a charter school. 
These ^ institutions w^e established by an act 
of the Irish Parliament, in 17SS, for the in- 
struction of the children of p<^idi aad other 
]fK)or persons^ in the English language, and, for 
a time, vf^re employed as a political instrument 
for the conversion of the catholics. .!« 1775, 
the board, under whose direction they were 
fegulated, resolved to admit none buti catholic 
children ; . -experiience sooni proved the inefficacy 
itffrthin determination, and in 180S it was re* 
•cinded. The board became ashamed of the 
means resorted to for making proselytes ; and 
the exeoraticms attending then* efforts excited 
a general aversion and dislike to these dbarter 
schools, which are not considered as seminaries 
fop instruction, but as tri4ps tor makifig pro* 
testanta, by i practising on the poverty, of 
ptfftntSy who, tempted by the maiatoiiaiice of 
their children, connive at their being brought up 
in an adverse religious persuasion. Aooording 
to the principle on whicli these estaUisfameiits 
were founded^ poor persons' children .were to 
be educated without being required; to aub* 
6 . 
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scribe to the doctrines of the established 
church ; for, supported as they are out of the 
public funds, they ought to be open to all 
classes, instead of being monopolized by a 
seventh part of the comraunity. li 

r The children are comfortably loged^ well 
taken care of, and considerable attention is 
bestowed on their instruction. The neighbour- 
ing gentlemen act as visitors ; and every Sunday 
a minute is made of the condition of the school 
and improvement of the scholars for the in- 
spection of the board. On some occasionsi 
the official inspector and the visitors have dis- 
agreed J and on the board supporting the party 
of its own appointment, the visitors have 
seceded, and abandoned the school to the 
direction of the inspector. The boys read 
tolerably well under the old method of teaching; 
in favor of which the inspector is so pre- 
possessed, that he assured me he did not 
believe that the old system is capable of 
improvement. It is scarcely to be credited 
that any individual, holding such a station in 
life, could be so totally unacquainted with 
what is passing in the world, and which has 
excited so much inquiry in his own particular 
vocation. 

The revenue of these charter schools, arising 
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Jfioitn-piiUic gratits and {nfinhite legacies, amounts 
tb^ alx>Ve> tfanrty thousatdJ popnuis .per annum : 
igreat abodes are suspecited to have^tatsen place 
in \.tlie admfflistnrtiiMi o# these fluids^' iNrhich 
have not in all cases, peiiuips, been CDCtreeted. 
The number of children educated is calculated 
lat tw6:.jthou8imd, at an expense of > fourteen 
poundseach. /» - ^ 

'> Sohoob in most of the great' towns tte esta- 
Iblidmg'iDil the is^tems of' Dn Bell or Mr. 
-Lancaster i; and as the gospel is novrpdt Sato 
,tiie bands of so large a porticm of the Arising 
-generation^ this diffi»icm of knowkid^e. must 
tie attended with the . hippies! eflfects. ' llie 
runiversal principles of . dbariily and fijrbearande, 
iK> eodspicubus im the doctrines of the Redeemer 
jof mankind, cannot fiul to make an impiiessiob, 
md to s6ften down those asperities sorejitqjninit 
to the professions of the Ghristnn rdigion. 
Should the catholic be happily induced to wave 
liis <fisiticlination to the instruction of his 
children in the English Old and New Testament, 
it would, in my opinion^ remove one of the moist 
formidable of the objections to cathdicism"— 
that of keeping the people of that purbuasion 
in a state of utter darkness and lamentable 
ignorance. The advantages of education not 
long ago were forcibly impressed on my con- 
sideration 1>y a poor Irishman, whom I was 
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admonishing^ in consequence of his getting 
into a riot from intoxication. " Very true, Sir, 
I am much to blame, but perhaps more to be 
pitied J education has given you^ Sir, the 
power of controlling yonr passions ^ the want of 
it makes me a slave to mine.'* 

Within the last twenty years, more extra- 
ordinary events have been crowded together 
than the civilized world ever before witnessed. 
Great as have been the political revohitious 
of states^ they bear no comparison to the 
changes reasonably to be anticipated in the 
moral condition of society in consequence of 
the diffusion of knowledge, now so rapidly 
extending over the face of the habitable part 
of the universe. Man will no longer remain 
ignorant of the unerring principles of truth 
and natural religion j these will teach him his 
indispensable duty to his God; while by the 
Gospel and Sacred Writings, he will become 
well-educated in his social duty and obligations 
to his iellow creatures. The distinguished 
lead which Britain has taken in this glorious 
work will immortalize her name, when all her 
victories shall be forgotten. 

V 

I purpose writing again before we leave 
this hospitable roof; till when, adieup 
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LE rrER LI. 

ArdbrackeD^ Sept. 27t 1815. 

^^E paid a visit this moroiog to Somerville, 
the seat of Sir Marcus Somerville^ about nine 
miles from this place. Some very fine old 
timber adds greatly to the respectability and 
consequence of the house; the situation of 
which is high and commanding, and the soil 
well calculated for the turnip husbandry. 

The Arming offices in this neighbourhood 
are more extensive than any we had befivie 
observed. The &rmers were busily employed 
in stacking their grain, and in wheat sowing on 
their fallows. It is not uncommon here to have 
seven crops of oats in succession; instances 
are reported of Jands being thus employed for 
twenty years without interruption; and what 
genders this fact still more remarkable, the 
latter crops are said to have been productive 
w4 profitable. Old grass lands are considered 
fljipd to th^.growth of .potatoes without manure^ 
andio.th^ production of four or five crops of 
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oats afterwards. A gentleman, who occupies 
a considerable farm io the neighbourhood, 
amused me by stating that he had already taken 
from his land five or six white crops ;— that he 
thought of doing something by way of me- 
lioration to the soiU and was disposed to sow 
the next crop of oats with clover as preparative 
to manuring it ; which, I afterwards under- 
stood, was to be effected by a dressing of hot 
lime. Fortunate indeed are the proprietors 
and t)ccupiers of soils capable of sustaining 
a system of such exhaustion. The common 
rotation of cropping is wheat, oats, fallow, 
potatoes, clover, aU without the application of 
any manure ! 

' The Bishop of Meath's domain containi 
some excellent land ; the farms are small, and 
principally let in con-acres by the year, at a 
tent of eight pounds per annum. The atten* 
tion paid to the comforts of the lower orders 
surrounding the palace does great credit to 
the feelings and humanity of his Lordship, 
Greatly is the possessor of wealth to be pitied 
whose pursuits are exclusively directed to the 
search after gratifications of a sensual descrip* 
tion. To confer and promote the happiness of 
others, is to a benevolent mind the most en* 
viable prerogative of riches* The warmth 
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#fttt^b'^etuftiifttefr frost -the 4uQ*^v68ranrfluiitti;j 
tlottMtb' idr:«rektdd beittgs^ ^tlii^f^li^everyjtye 

^^^e^lrtt^tfve h^ttft of him>iii^:^tleiiMwj'*fir 
sttbbtintiiU'telf grUulMioD wbkh :tbfe>sQti^BMiBt 
teis Dti power'to conceive w i0«aaibi4MiiJfNr64 

lt%otiId be difilcule ioplact apdncely^M^ 
^edCie linger the' ftdministratkto ofx¥ philani 
tbM^t whb^ in i(9 judicious dtspo^'Wouid 
display greater benevoledce and ufbanit^rt^batt 
the Bisht^'of Meath I ^ In i^\s tribute tb^tbe 
attiicil^e i^btllities of "imy i&iepd^ I> Dtudfit'iDq 
sacrifice of my sincerity to his excellence 1 1^ 
worth ! yet there are points on which I have 
the:misfi)rtiiiie: to disseiit most 4edidSBUllyifilbm 
him icbntia doiogso I aoi wiHing tOido^&fl justma 
to :bi9Xoii;seuit]ti6us>nQtimi9 ;;iandjai9i:ifi}hdjiitq 
adxlit, iHkit such woDdei;|ul icircu(n$ti|peei ^ harm 
taftbn place liafliodemitimea^ afli.shQubi>ipdnGa 
the liiostcOBfident to enteHB^iL^es^daubt^na 
afijIdHitidnsdiipteul^ve question; <^«;tiu>. :. .\ 

oHSTbe InKsticaeiof thi8:lkmseJahig^bfcoi^ 
4^*jaabrtdi«jaffi£a .e3emiited..iUiuier .itsiini^ 
ldt§fm9q^id wad^jbjribaijLordshq): mofiiing: mad 
emiAiffi sed^utireiy .iiBftfaout .afiectatidAi < wod 
ilMi w sproper a..jcgatd tonrbatif fitijMid 

1 ;-' ^ . 
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right to be done, that the semce cannot be 
attended without inspiring an earnest desire 
that the custom prevailed in eveiy family^ 
The time occupied is not of such duration a^ 
to interfere either with the pleasure or business 
of the heads of the house, or the duty of their 
dependants and servants, 
ri, 

rf 'We were so fortunate as to meet with Mrs* 
RuxtoUj sister to Mr. Edgeworth, who, learning 
our route, and justly anticipating the wish we 
must naturally have for an opportunity of pay- 
ing our compliments to a family so highly re- 
spected, kindly favored us with an introduc- 
tion. 
I: 

However strange it may appear, there are 
persons in Ireland much disposed to find fault 
with Miss Edgeworth for exposing the foibles 
of her countrymen • They affect to consider this 
as a want of due partiahty to her native land, 
ilidicule in general is the most powerful and 
successful rod for the correction of folly : some- 
times it succeeds where the soundest reasoning 
and most persuasive admonition would be treat- 
ed with indifference. The judgment must be 
greatly perverted indeed which is not alive to 
the warm and generous sympathy that dictates 
all the effusions of Miss Edgeworth *s pen- 

n2 
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' The public in modern times has been power* 
fiilly influenced and acted on by 'a low species 
of hutnor — ^politicd caricatures; which have 
had'. an operatimi bejond what the most per- 
suasive representation of the same subject 
could have produced. As far as I may beper« 
mitted to judge, I should vouch for the traits 
of Irish character to be no less correctly, than 
ably, and without exaggeration, drawn by' the 
hand of Miss Edgeworib. 

I cannot help considering the Irish and their 
soil as bearing a great affinity to each. other. 
The natural luxuriance of each isiiprodacttve 
of much unprofitable exuberance, which dc^ 
cultivation would restrain, and render useful 
and excellent to both. 

I have hitherto studiously avoided notidng 
any of the occurrences connected with^ the 
Rebellion. All parties have so much reasoaibr 
regret that every reference to so painful a siib* 
ject must occasion the most distressing recol- 
lections. When the passions of men become 
heated, and power exempted from respon* 
sibility is placed in their hands, too often they 
act without regard to humanity. The instant 
the protection of the law was withdrawn, the 
character of the nation suffered an important 
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change* Ferocity on one side aoon produced 
revenge on the other. Though every thing at 
present has a tranquil appearance, the calm 
is notj I fear, accompanied with any con- 
fidence in its permanence. Every idle rumor 
spreads widely, and indicates an apprehension 
that revolt may again produce its devastating 
effects. We were perpetually questioned as to 
the state and disposition in which we had found 
the countrj'. Can a state be said to be assured 
of Its security, where the inhabitants generally, 
are discontented and miserable ? With a mo- 
derate distribution of the necessaries of life, 
the aggregate of mankind, who do not reason 
deeply, would be disposed to be content. This 
assumption is particularly applicable to Ireland, 
where the bulk of the people look little beyond 
the present moment ; for, until their sufferings 
become insupportable, their eyes are shut 
against them ; but where real grievances exists 
which are supposed to be remediable by the 
government only, there will naturally be created 
a disposition to receive, right or wrong, every 
injurious impression, and to impute the cause 
and origin of all the ills endured, to the ad- 
ministration of state affairs* The mutual pre- 
judices of both persuasions sanction the idle 
and malicious tales of eachj and while the 
erangeman accuses the catholic of a design to 
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iBsfwy jhln^ and tli0 \¥)kHq sacci /oC prot^istUaU^ 
t|i^ ,c4ti^)ip dre(4fl.4r« aQ^ ertemmtim f^Vk 
t^e:9rapgeaia»v JCk^Mlm^kapi^isi}^ tp mpk 
COT^uot. pught /not to. be .cqw^ly 4i»(Jedr . j.Th^ 
}gn#r4n(»)vpf theicath^llftiiMS^rck 9011^ ew9&e 

kiiBapiesi,.l)u^ theiwfl^e ^apology Q<wnpt bfe 
«ferfi4 fori :tki^. Qtmg^mm^j. m, whose oom^ 

ffmlb aq^fortuofib «0mp9t««txtPJhe.)Qfin}<S4t8m 
9f vwy , differ§pt . *BPt«||e9t§r. ^tj^Ju^lpi ,tbe : jiift. 
SHWion froin all lu^i^rita^. i^igrriOpimosfr 
^teOpfqin j^bundaftce are Qqt s?jt9la««:tl»t I^^ 
»i>d 9pn8i4eratQ t^e^twent, ftlQne,jJj»^|fe4 «fi- 
CHrity to. Ireland, iu the mid^t Qf!4tt*Jfcb» ^WfiMTS 
9^ the late civil w^i y^t.afg th^c$ itilV^ who 
reprobate the conduct of Lord Com^WAlliSf and 
tajL his administration wMb i94>f«ijyijtj,Ml4 ^Uy, 
for Ijiaving saved tb€|ir country b^; hig .hqpiAnity 
«|id forbearance. ,, .i:ivi . . . 

:, As far as we were'^abl^ to ^irnai. any judg- 
aient> the people generally appearcidi -djlsppsed 
to be quiet. A new confed^^cyj J^qwever.y has 
unhappily arisen in West Meath } the misguided 
associates, of w^ich fur§ distinguist)^ ..by the 
denomination of carders^ from; an i^^triunent 
used in flax dressing, called a cardj .^tb ]^hich 
ilidividu^^, wbq xnay be so unfpir.tuRAt^ a^ to 
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fall under their displeasure are punished. 
This association originated in the neighbour* 
hood of Mullingar, in consequence of the priests 
raising their fees for contessions, masses^ &c. 
Whatever at the commencement might be the 
ostensible cause for complaint^ it soon became 
the means of gratifying private malice. Those 
who complied hazarded the resentment of the 
carders, and nauch cruelty has in various in- 
stances been inflicted. The assigned cause tor 
these outrages demonstrates the declining in- 
fluence of the priests ; who, I really believe, 
have weight only as they conform to the ge- 
neral predominant feeling of the people, and 
that their voice becomes very unimportant when 
they oppose such disposition. 

Adieu: we start to-morrow for Lord Farn- 
ham's ; and the Bishop sets out at the same 
time on a visit of confirmation to the southern 
part of his diocese, 

J, C. C- 
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LETTER WL ,, . ....: 

Camus, Sept. S8, I81S. 

Fully uKpfesstd wttli the tmih of t|)6 rnajdin 
ihtt ^ he who gaim time gains every thiag,^- we 
h«ve constantly set out early; and this mornings 
we were in the carriage befin^e five^ 

. >Thi6 practice not only ftoilitates a long joar* 
nqr, buty where a remofte point is to be reached, 
the traveller is enabled to avoid those accidents 
which frequently occur in joumesrs by qightt - 

The five miles to Kells took us liirougfa a 
rich country, almost entirely devoted to the pro* 
duction of com. We passed Lord Headfort^s 
place, which is most legibly ^narked mtk thQ 
ruinous effects of absenteeship : — it was not 
necessary to be told that the estate was deserted 
by its owner. The plantations are extensive^ 
and in a thriving pondilion. 

Kells is a neat little town ; the approach to it 
very handsome. At the southern extremity of 
the church-yard is 4 ^ne round tower; The 
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cabins bear painfttl testimony of the poverty of 
the inhabitants, which is here increased by the 
scarcity and consequent price of fuel* The 
Archdeacon's residence, at a short distance from 
the town, appears to be a charming spot- 

^ In the ten miles to Virgiisia a material change 
takes place in the soil, from a deep loam to a 
sharp gravel, on which the crops of grain ap- 
pear to have been but indifferent. Lough 
Vernes is a large piece of water, in which there 
are a few scattered islands j the southern ^hore 
is bold, but it has no decided beauty. Virginia, 
in itself, is but a poor place ; and its surround- 
ing neighbourhood indicates the same wretched- 
ness. Some grain still remained uncut, whilst 
that which was stacked was so ill secured that 
great loBS must be unavoidable* 

When it is understood that the rent of the 
land is from twenty shillings to forty shillings 
an acre, it is difficult to account for such un- 
pardonable neglect- The public carriers have 
mostly adopted the Scotch cart, but the farmers 
continue the use of the Irish car. In several 
instances we observed the wheat sown on the 
surface, and turned in with the plough; in 
others, a portion of the land was left unploughed, 
and this was thrown over the sown stitch with 



bfjttfer cftvflripgi Imf tiWfl^wliQQd PitiiWV 4ojne 
As ure left Virginia we met the cathcdie 



di«ty{!l«!vei^> Q^2)«li9kipf.-.<^t)»er 6e):> bef t llxs 
]ito««kltndjmf>kM4fM8Mis8Ni««i HoMfngmg 
lo ' <ioQi»ei0r»tft ia,t6^fff)el(49'jt^ ;,^«ighboM)p(9dj 
and NiF38.ifiijeoi)%«) a^earwatdft'itbeumnbtn ve 
pe(ki»ifteinBd;<«atMitdJiiin4 .<; i <• ' 

.{ We: bad tbirteea iuUe$ to Catan: the ..fictt 
pstit of the road wAsmQuntainous^ the soil poon^ 
and veiy.ill cvltivaited; ..Xord Earobam btt 
here a park, contaiiiio^ swae hundred acres, in 
the wildest part of the country : it does not 
possess a tree or any other shelter for the deer. 
Were:tbis country, i^ell planted, jtt would haw 
a very different appearancfii,; The fences are 
misdral^, and every object prodaims! tbe po« 
verty of the inhabitants. ... 

I 
• ■ ■ ' . ." I ' . 1 " • ■ 

We oveitook a Metbodi3t preacher who is 
settled at Bolen, a small. village abbut mid-way 
to Cayw.. Mr. Qummins, the landlord^ has re* 
built i considerable part of: the places arid the 
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hxhabiUnts aie in debt to this gentleman for the 
erection of a Methodist chapel. The officiating 
minister complained of the indocility of the ca- 
tholics, and the violence used by their priests 
towards such as attempted to attend his meeting. 
He stated several instances in which the priests 
had recourse to blows, for the purpose of dis- 
persing the catholics from his chapel- I know 
from experience how ready persons of this de- 
scription are to avail themselves of the cry of 
persecution against them ; yet every honest at- 
tempt to improve the morals^ and otherwise 
l>enefit manJiind, is. certainly highly commend- 
able, rjrot ilojjfi J mt: fiHw nmiAt 

Whether more evil or good has arisen to the 

community from the introduction of Methodism 

admits of doubt. From what I have seen of 

-these sectaries, I am not prepossessed in their 

:favor, and candidly acknowledge I wish any 

acceptable means could be devised to lessen 

their Influence, and brin^ baiA the people to a 

^ue respect for the established church* In 

many instances a want of room prevents the 

common people from attending public worship* 

In modern towns, it would be highly beneficial 

to the cause of religion^ eould government 

afford aid in procuring sittings for tlie lower 

orders^ by appropriating for theif acconunQda' 




IStf tmft&Qcd Appearance about Caoan^ 

tion a ptrt of what is given in augmentation of 
small livings. 



Every proprietor seems ambitious to have a 
town on his estate. I cannot but question the 
policy as well as propriety of collecting numbers 
of people tc^ther, in places which affi>rdno 
present employment^ and offisr no &cilltieisi for 
the establishment of manufactories on a future 
occasion. A very few individuals are suffici^ 
tor all the present purposes oi agriculture j and 
where there is no trade» every supemumerac^r 
must become a dead weight on the industiy of 
those who are occupied. Such improvemo^its 
can alone be valuable, which increase the em* 
pl<^bient of the working classes, and will be 
immediately or prospectively beneficial to those 
who thus spiritedly embark their time and ca- 
pital. 

As we approached Cavan the country im^ 
proved: those delightful undulations which 
contribute so much to the beauty of Irish 
landscape were here very prominent features. 

Cavan is a small, neat town ; and from the 
number of new buildings, seems to bent a state 
of progressive improvement. The church is 
repairing, and a large and convenient ga(^ has 
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lately been built, the internal regulations of 
which do great credit to the magistrates. The 
prisoners (who are not numerous) have their 
cells both heated and ventilated, with every 
comfort consistent with their security- The 
Dispensary is on an admirable plan, and affords 
extensive relief: as the expenditure is annually 
published, it would not be much additional 
trouble to state also the different maladies 
under which the patients are admitted. Such 
records afford data for tracing the rise and pro- 
gress of disorders, and facilitate the means of 
prevention- 

The rent of land round Cavan is high — from 
four to seven pounds per acre j and the tithes 
are in proportion. Agistment tithe being extin- 
guished, the great proprietor and substantial 
farmer, whose principal returns are from graz- 
ing, do not feel the pressure of tithes like the 
small needy occupier, whose lands are chiefly 
under the plough, and on whom the tithes fall 
particularly heavy. It is however contended, 
that the land is hired with reference to this 
burden, and the rent is in proportion. In great 
farms this is unavoidably the case ; but not so 
in small holdings, where the competition for 
them is so great as to outweigh all prudential 
considerations. 
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tSO Littk^0p€ a^a€miimf M i ki lLof Tithes. 

; Theitiibprictdr^ extenkkv^tatiit» 
iiriterest in ri^GtiDg: h^commiAsillim^ ofiitfthdsr: 
the value bf hiflrriaoBdiwonldiiiotrbe) isiiob;!imf 
j^TOTcd^ or at le^iinnolpcopbitiod tdtdibttiixu 
pitt^adoii rwliiclLi wbulA'be jdeteuided ibfj^Ktht 
chiirdi j; 'bQsidiefK '4rfaicli^ ! as i tfie()dmrafapfiir|:€9b 
qUIj ramaimng lource^cf ipateonikgiiy i^^ 
hml^ilook bp.to it sua ^iawnoA f(far>i6nbfior 
nbrefcfr their cMseendlBtnts/! and jure nleii%;(faf 
doi ineada diapfeasedat ^tbel gifcrafini^ ihfareaafensf 
its reTenaecr. Muchaa the^^psicxfii it^^htniin 
sirous of an abolitioni^ricommntai}Oibdf>tifehm^ 
and greatly as such a measure would fOooitrHNitf 
to tranquillise the country, there does not ap- 
pear any' i^eason to bopetkat ^sd'^deairafakl'an 
iniplroveteciit'Willspeedily be adopted.^ ?>*; -ro*) 
The appiroaeb to Farhb^m ia ddigbtfiditsin 
my next I shall endeavor to bring yob atfquSsdiit* 
ed with some of its vari^ibeiauties. Adieu. *-^ 

«!• V/» vx« 
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3;; X^ovi bii«j|« 

,u LETTER LIIL brm /. '!o 

Famhani, Sept. 29, IBlBs 

r ROM Cavan we proceeded two mUes through 
a delightful country, the surface of t^rhich was 
studded by mi endless variety of small hills; 
The pencil of Mr, Gilpin could scarcely im^ 
prove the beautiful rotundity of their forms, 
accompanied by extensive, noble woods. The 
fences were extremely good, and well furnished 
with timber trees. The soil appeared to be 
very rich, as it was clothed with most luxuriant 
verdure ; and such were the charms of the sur- 
rounding country as to leave little for the eye 
to desire- - *i Oikm 

(. The domain at Farnham is richly ornamented 
with a profusion of fine timber, and possesses 
greater diversity of character than is commonly 
met with. The neatness and apparent comfort 
of the cottages, at the entrance of the grounds, 
correspond with the magnificence of the place, 
and proclaim that its dependants share in the 
blessings of its affluence. Nothing is morf 
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prepossessing than the appearance of happness 
Widely diffused around the seat of opulence 
and grandeur; it predisposes the mind to 
r^;ard every thing in the most &vorable point 
of view, and to pay homaget by anticipation, 
to those perfections of our nature that command 
respect and ensure esteem. 

/j'Theiihoutie is a Urge modern buildmg, in 
wbicb dcmfbrt and utifity have been studied 
iiior6 than extenial>.'magttificence;..it^ stands 
high, ted comiDiandstat:a distance an iinteresting 
ytew of:: ihe varied line of summit, which ia 
singular]^ beautiful. The rich thoi^ aoft 
features cf the landscapis immediatdy sm> 
rounding the house, are of a eomplefeely op- 
posite character to thd distant praspeoiifirom 
the higher grounds ; where a bold Al^ioe! chain 
terminates the view, in .which' bea|i^ and 
grandeur conspire to make it impressive^/ Two 
most picturesque sheets of water, with bold, 
wooded banks, contribute : their :QsilaiMntal 
effect to this romantic combinatioii of.acenery* 
In the midst of the profuse variety of<iiaracter 
of which Farnham has to boast, it is extreme^ 
pleasing at every step to observe, that art is 
every were judiciously made subservient to 
nature. The various roads through this dmnam 
lire kept in perfect orders and afford a^pleasufw 
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able access to every part of it. Nature has 
done too much to leave any thing for hiiraan 
ability to add in point of decoration, unless it 
be in those few spots which possess no decisive 
character. 

From the lakes which form a part of Lough 
Erne, the banks rise very boldly, and are 
clothed with magnificent oak and beech ; the 
latter are particularly large, several of the trees 
containing upwards of a hundred feet of timber. 
Over the whole of the luxuriant pastures is 
dispersed a profusion of white thorns, standing 
singly, and of great si^e- 

It is difficult to decide to which of the 
characters of this delightful place a just pre- 
ference is due; whether to the lake scenery, 
diversified by the boldness of its banks^ and 
the beautiful indentation of its shores; or to 
the combination and variety of outHue^ from 
the gentle swell in the fore ground to a termi- 
nation in the lofty chain of distant Alpine 
mountains* I was so charmed with both, that 
I could scarce determine which most to admire. 
In the grounds above the house, there is a 
iascinatiog prospect of the hills and mountain 
boundary to the eastward, winch is particularly 
w^orthy of notice ; the effect of this view is like 
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that of fore-shortening on canvu, the most di9i» 
cult part in painting, which, when well ex* 
ccuted, never fiuls to ensure due admiration. 
The gradation of interest is, from this point, so 
happily preserved, and the beauty and grandeur 
to admirably blended,' as mutually to assist each 
6ther without a predominance in either, that, 
I think, I should select this spot as being the 
fiiost singular and picturesque. 

Where there is so much to commend, one 
receives perhaps a sort of pleasure in discerning 
some petty fault which may give proof of sin^ 
cerity, and that praise so justly elicited is 
not dictated by flattery. There are a few 
formal clumps covering the summits of some 
of the most beautiful hills, which disfigure and 
destroy the effect of their terminations ; these 
I could not help wishing to see either partially 
broken, or wholly removed. 

Great as are the attractions of nature at Farn- 
hara, they di} not constitute the whole of what 
is here entitled to admiration. At the distance 
of three miles is the head waters of Lough 
Erne. Here Lord Farnham has a most delight- 
ful retreat, consisting of two romantic islands ; 
the largest containing upwards of two hundred 
lucres, the other about half that number. Tl^e 
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surface of both is greatly diversified, their 
shores bold and amply covered with wood. 
Tiie character of this part of the Lough bears 
a resemblance to magnificent river scenery. 
From an eniinence on one of the lakes^ wc had 
a full view of the majestic mountains forming 
the boundary of Lough Erne, which we had 
before seen on our road to Sligo. The imme- 
diate prospect around us was very rich and 
romantic ; our former regret, on passing Lough 
Erne without examination, was greatly in- 
creased by the beautiful specimens now pre- 
sented of its multifarious attractions. 

On the island which we visited dwells a 
cottager, apparently enjoying good health and 
happiness, derived from the liberality and kind- 
ness of his noble benefactor. From Lady 
Farnham's cottage at Killeshandraj the view is 
very delightful The building is a pleasing ob- 
ject, and constructed with great taste and sim- 
plicity. This part of the country boasts a 
prodigious variety of interesting landscape, 
and would afford ample field for the pencil of 
an artist We went to view the house of one 
of the keepers, which, during the rebellionj had 
been attacked with a view of obtaining arms. 
The old man and his family were much re- 
jected, awd it was not the intention of the 
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misguided assailants to offer ^y violence^ bad 
their demand been complied ^ith. On en- 
trance being refused^ the infatuated beings 
iired into the house, and killed the poor man's 
daughter : she had bee^n the first alarmed, and 
had approached the door. The keeper and hi^ 
son, undismayed, defended his dwelling, and it 
is believed that several of the infuriated party 
were killed. 

Whilst we cannot but condemn, it isimposffi* 
ble not to have some feeling of pity for these 
misguided people, whose lawless conduct aug- 
mented, in a high degree, the calamities from 
which they vainly thus sought alleviation. The 
friends to Ireland, those of humanity, ai^d 
every individual interested in the safety and 
prosperity of the empire, are imperiously called 
on to inquire, whence arise the cause or causes 
creating this fatal propensity to outrage ? If 
permanent tranquillity be the object of govern- 
ment, the sufferings from which these dis- 
orders spring ought to be ascertained .and re* 
moved : that sufferings exist, and to a degree 
incompatible with the existence of rational 
beings in a free country, I verily believe, and 
am firmly of opiiiion the redress to which these 
miserable creatures are entitled, would soon 
restore to their superiors the sffoctiop of a 
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community, who have yet to leam the value of 
social order, and the benefits derivable from the 
protection of the law. No people are more 
sensible of kindnesses bestowed, none more 
warm-hearted, brave, and generous, or more 
alive to neighbourly or domestic feeling ! Are 
not such people an honor to the state ? do they 
not claim its commiseration ? and are they not 
entitled to the exertion of the best efforts, in 
some way or other, to relieve their present de- 
plorable condition ? Enlighten by instruction^ 
admonish with consideration and temper, and 
they may be led by gratitude and affection ; but 
force and oppression, though persevered in fot 
centuries, have not been able either to subdue 
iheir spirit, or control their conduct. Adieu^ 

J« V, C, 
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LETTER LrV, 

Farnham, Sept 30, 1815. 

In my last I attempted to giye a faint d^etch 
of the great and diversified beauties of this 
charming place, but the powers of description 
are limited — the meanest eflbrts of the pencil 
surpass the most eloquent details of the pen m 
conveying any thing like a correct idea of the 
beauty 6f a country. Most highly indeed have 
we been gratified with the immediate and re* 
mote scenery of this extensive domain ; in quit- 
ting tht consideration of it I shall proceed to 
describe other sources whence we have derived 
great pleasure, and which are more within the 
compass of my abilities to detail. 

Lord Farnham has peculiar merit as a gra« 
zier and breeder of stock. The local beauty 
of this country principally consists in the un- 
dulation of its surface, which renders it more 
applicable to the rearing of cattle than to the 
production of corn, Thp proportion of land 
under tillage, compared with the size of this 
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fiirtu^ is trifling) the green crops of consequence 
are insignificant. The quantity of meadow re* 
served for hay is prodigious. Upwards of three 
hundred acres are here annually mown, the 
produce of which is made into hay in the man- 
ner practised in Suffolk^ and is of as good qua* 
Hty as any produced in the south of England, 
both in color and odor. Oxen are mostly em- 
ployed in the lands under tillage. Mr. Webb, 
the bailifi^ is^ a native of Suffolk, and well versed 
in tbe best practices ^ that county. The soil 
of the farm is strong, the pasture excellent, and 
the whole extends over one thousand six hun« 
dred acres, divided into suitable enclosures; 
where a little more attention to cleaning would 
give the fields a more sightly appearance. A 
grazing /arm, however, on such a scale, cannot 
be expected to be kept so clean and free from 
weeds as a more limited one, under the constant 
operation of the plough, and a regular course 
of cropping. The Farnham breed of long- 
horned cattle is^'in high estimation in every 
part of Ireland. Though not an admirer, nor an 
advocate for this breed, I must do his Lordship 
the justice to say, I never saw together so 
tnany good specimens. The Devons also are 
liEuticularly neat : a crom between them and the 
cows of the country has produced a great im- 
provemeat. Several of tbe oxen froiQ this 
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cross were complete in point of fqrm«— appeared 
to have a gr^at disposition to fatten^ and^ as &r 
as I could judge, were likely to be very bene- 
ficial to the grazier. A cross between the De- 
von and Kerry cow had produced a remarkable 
animal : the breadth of its back^ and the strength 
and firmness of its legSs make it resemble a 
giant's stool : I never saw greater value in les3 
compass. His Lordship possesses several goo^ 
bulls of the Devon breed, and the long-homed. 
Though I dp not pretend to much critical 
Icnowledge in cattle, yet it was impossible not 
to be gratified by the sight of numerous fine 
animals of the different sorts. The Leicester 
flopk was good ; and a trial is n^aking of South*, 
downs, of which a part had been furnished by 
Mr. Wynne: from the nature and quality of 
the pasture here, I think the South-down likely 
to merit a preferenqe to the Leipestert 

, The breed of draft-horses is excellent, ori- 
nally crossed from that of Flapders : they have 
great bone and strength, with remarkabjy good 
action. 

To succeed in any pursuit, a certain portion 
of Qnthusiasm is requisite. Lord Farnham k 
himself an excellent judge of stock, and «par^ 
no expense or labor in rearing or attendj^.-to 
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them* The regularity and order conspicuous 
in the general arrangements of the farm are 
highly pleasing, and reflect great credit on the 
judgment whieh directs and conducts the bu- 
siness : this is well worthy of attention, as this 
species of care and diligence are too frequently 
failing points in Ireland. The woods alone 
afford constant work to about eighty persons- 
Daily returns are made of the mode in which 
each laborer is employed in his Lordship^s sei> 
vice. 

Nothing can be more delighftil than to ob* 
»erve the attention which is paid to the numer* 
ous individuals attached to this princely esta- 
blishment. Too frequently in Ireland have wc 
seen the proximity to wealth rather augment 
than diminish the surrounding wretchedness. 
Where a perfect indifference to the miserable 
Jot of the indigent prevails, their suflerings be- 
come increased by the contrast perpetually 
presented to their view, A permission to he- 
hold the glorious presence of the $un, and yet 
be denied a participation in his genial warmth, 
would add grievously to the privation. Those 
pf reflective minds who are led to compare 
their own condition with the lot of too many 
\y\yj surround them 3 must be convinced of the 
blessings conferred on a neighbourhood m 
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which a noble fiirtuiie is expended in promoting 
olgects of unquestionable utility* From the 
individuals at Farnhara with whom I conversed^ 
I had no doubt thqr considered the advantages 
diey possessed in a proper point of view, and 
were gratefuUy disposed towards their noble em- 
jplojer. We visited many of the cottages, and 
were gratified in finding so much attention to 
good order, and, in general, to i^anhness. 
Xaborers' wages are one shilling a day in sum- 
mer, in winter ten pence; in addition they 
have a cottage with a rood of garden, at a rent 
flf twenty shillings — ^for the grazing of a cow, 
they pay thirty shillings-— for half itn acre of 
meadow thirty shillings— half an acre for pota^ 
toes thirty shillings. — Total five pounds ten 
ahilHngs a year, with the privilege of digging 
turf gratis. There are fourteen cottages to- 
gether on one spot, beside others distributed 
over the estate; and more are erecting. The 
usual wages of the country are ten penee a 
day in summer and eight pence in winter; but 
the earnings on his Lordship^s &rm mJay be 
calculated to average a shilling a day the year 
found. Premiums are given to those cottagers 
who keep their ground and garden in the best 
state ; it was most grateful to see thetti ail well 
cultivated, and not only producing what was 
most useful, but also that which was soBten^at 
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ornamentaL The propag^ation and care of a 
flower in a laborer^s garden indicate an exemp- 
tion from the perpetual oppression of poverty. 

In one of the cottages I met such an instance 
ofpure^ disinterested conjugal attachment, that 
I cannot omit reciting it- A young woman, 
whose husband had enlisted, and left her with 
two children, was permitted, from motives of 
humanity, to remain in her house, and partake 
of all its appendant advantages. The husband 
repenting the rash step of leaving his family, 
wished them to join him, Suc)i was the in- 
fluence of affection over her mindj that the 
poor woman resolved, at all harards, to brave 
every difficulty, and follow the fortune of the 
partner of her heart! Wliilst prudence could 
not but blame, I could not avoid exclaiming, 
*' What a noble minded creature ! who, ex* 
clusively impelled by connubial affection^ sa- 
crifices present ease and every comfort, to sharq 
and lessen the sufferings of her husband/* 

The dispensary extends its beneficial offices 
to all the workmen in the employ of his Lord- 
ship, The unostentatious benevolence which 
characterizes this establishment, and pervades 
every part, is as gratifying to the heart as the 
exterior of the property is fascinating to the 
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eye. Lady Faraham's kindness and humane 
attention extends to every rank. Clothes are 
distributed by her Ladyship to the females ; and 
while she mitigates the afflictions and sorrows of 
the aged, the youth become duly and indiscri* 
minately instructed, without any reference to 
the religious persuasion of their parents* 

The survey of Farnham has afforded a gratis- 
fication, and made an impression, not easily to be 
obliterated from my recollection. Were such 
conduct the general practice, discontent would 
soon have no existence in the country, and Ire- 
land would become as distinguished for the 
happiness of her people as for the fertility of he? 
soil. 

The same order and method which regulate 
the domestic establishment, by extension to all 
other concerns, however distant, bring the whole 
of his Lordship's affairs under his immediate re- 
view. Th^ farming buildings — their repairs— 
the woods — the fences and permanent improve- 
ments, are all conducted with the like uni- 
formity and precision ; and where punctuality 
is thus made indispensable, every department of 
agency must be duly executed. 

As good, farmers have commonly the best 
seasons, so good masters have usually the best 
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servants. A perpetual outcry against servants 
generally implies as great a want of order and 
consistency in the employer as remissness in, 
the laborer ; for when the working classes know 
they will be compelled to do their duty, they 
either cheerfully suj)scribe, or do not engage 
in the service* 

My admiration of tlie exterior, inherent cha- 
racter, aiid interior arrangements of this splendid 
domain and impressive establishment-— with the 
profound jfespect I must ever entertain for its 
noble pojssessors, made me seriously regret I 
could no longer avail myself of their kindness 
and hospitality. To-morrow we bend our way 
towards Edge worth's Town, whence I shaU 
again have the pleasure of addressing you. 
For the present — Adieu. 

«l. V>« V/« 
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Edgeworth's Town, Oct 1, IMS. 

On our road hither this morning, I stopped to 
take a second view of the Bishop of Eohnore's 
Devons: many of them were very handsome^ 
and in point of size they exceeded Lord FiffiH 
ham's. Two such stocks of beautiful cattle are 
scarcely to be met with. 

The Bishop of Kihnore's bailiff is a iScotdi* 
man^ and seems to be well acquainted with the 
most approved practices of his country. The 
green crops do him great credit : I have not 
yet in Ireland seen any to compare, with them. 
There were fourteen acres of turnips in one 
piece, which I estimated at thirty-six tons the 
English acre : it was' truly delightful to inspect 
such a specimen of good farming. The drain- 
ing and reclaiming of bog are on a great scale : 
such an example of improvement is calculated 
to render essential service to the country, and 
does great honor to the spirit and patriotism of 
my Lord Bishop. 
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The pleasure I received from an inspection of 

this valuable introduction of good husbandly 

made me the more regret I could not escape 

without a glance at the environs of the episcopal 

pfdace and cathedral church-yard* The de* 

scription of this diocese which a Bishop of 

Kilmore^ in 1690, gives in a letter to the Bishop 

of London, might, with some little alteration^ 

be too appropriate on the present occasion. 

•* I have been'' says he, " about my diocese, 

and can set down out of my own knowledge 

and view, what I shall relate and shortly speak : 

much ill matter in a few words. It is very 

ssiserable every way : the cathedral of Ardagh, 

one of the most ancient in Ireland, and said to 

liave been built by St. Patrick, together with 

the Bishop's house, are now down to the 

ground,** &c. Could the good old prelate 

raise his head and take a view of the church* 

yard, ice. he would perceive that, after the 

lapse of nearly two centuries, the dilapidations 

itill remain. 

It is impossible to notice such inattention 
without concern : with whom the &ult rests I 
know not, but it would be well the responsible 
party should be made ashamed of his neglect, 
as such an outrage against decency affords a 
fair pretence to the opponents of the church 
7 
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for ascribing indifference to essentials id Itar 
professors^ 

The churcTi-yards, as I biefore have observed^ 
are nlucd neglected in many other parts of Ire- 
land : in England they are not always properly 
attended to^ but here the neglect is very repre^ 
tiensible. 

Great part of our road to Oranard was hiUy^ 
the soil light) and the cultivation but indifferenC/ 
We met a number of people on their way to tf 
fair, which was to be held the* following day at a 
small village through which we had passed. Nu« 
merous as were the parties, the value of the few 
stock they had with them would scarcely amount 
to the expense they must incur. The domestic 
cation of the pig in this country makes him 
ready to attend the family on any excurstoiiji' 
and on these occasions facilitates the laboT-oC 
driving. It appeared extraordinary to us, that 
as a great number of those on their road to the 
fair must have passed through Granard» where 
it was market-day, that they did not there dis- 
pose of their pigs. Perhaps this would have 
foiled a frolic^ the object of the greater part of 
the attendants. 

We obtained a distant view of a consideralrii^ 
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Water, Lough Shelon^ which is said to be seven 
miles in length, and four in breadth. Granard 
is a neat town, consisting of one handsome 
itreet about half a mile long, at the head of 
which stands the Castle, built on a singular hill 
rising to a considerable height: as the sur- 
rounding country is perfectly flat, the hill has 
the appearance of being a work of art- 
Prizes are annually given at Granard to the 
best performers on the Irish harp, an instru- 
ment which is falling into disuse i and, as far as 
we were enabled to judge, from its want of 
either melody or harmony, this circumstance if 
not much to be regretted, A few years ago, 
an establishment was formed at Belfast for the 
purpose of teaching blind persons to play on this 
instrument ; as a mean of subsistence to those 
whose resources are so limited, the design was 
highly commendable. At Faun, we attended a 
poor boy who had been thus instructed : his 
misfortune, and not his proficiency, was his re- 
commendation. 

The principal street at Granard was over- 
flowing : possibly four thousand people were 
crowded into it. To force our way through 
such a multitude was no easy task ; the good 
humour, however, so conspicuous at Ballymo- 
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sey, was here obaenrable i it was wholly out of 
Mir power to avoid coining in contact with 
some of thetn; jet all gave way without any 
symptom of dksatis&ction. They -were, on the 
whole, remarkably decently dressed, and soben 

As we entered the town, we were much amttsi 
ed by a countryman requesting our opinion on 
the goodness of a note which he had taken in 
payment for his pig. The number of forged 
imtes. reported to be in circulatsoe here is a 
aaost serious calamity on the lower cirders, and 
talbc loudly for redress. Our uttfer insdbility to 
reply satisfactorily did not diacouraige him from 
asking) ^^ What shall I do if you cannot decide 
vbether or fotot tba note be gooAi '^ Here for^ 
4utiafaely we were bettet qualified to advise. We 
pnwounced, diat in fair dealing, the :note should 
bex:hanged, or the pig returned: the crowd 
which had gathered about us approvied omr 
imard, and we afterwards Jeambd that the 
buyer of the pig had acceded to the profibred 
terms of the seller. 

On this and various other occasiona, I have 
f emarked the forward disposition of the lower 
Irish to submit to the decision of their supe* 
riora : surely where such great defereniee is paid 
to raok^ kindneaa well, directed would e&ct 
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much towards influencing and disposing the 
people to what is fit and right to be done! 

From Granard we had four miles to Edge- 
worth's town ; the country was quite flat, and to 
the southward there appeared a great extent of 
bog. The steeple at Edgeworth's town attracts 
notice at a great distance : the general want of 
these indications of places of worship is, to an 
eye habituated to their presence, a great draw- 
back from the beauty of the country ; it may be 
prejudice, but the spire or tower of the parish 
church gives great interest, in my opinion, to 
c\xry landscape. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Edge* 
worth's town has Httle beauty to attract atten- 
tion ; but the respect which talent inspires 
communicates a charm to the spot, which com* 
pensates for other disadvantages- Adieu. 
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LETTER LVI. 

£dgeworth»a Town, Oct. 2, 1815. 

The hospitality with which trsrvcUers are 
uniformly made welcome, by all ranks in Ire-, 
land is not less a general than an admirable 
trait in the national character. We have grate- 
fiUly to acknowledge many civilities which con- 
tributed in a high degree to the. pleasure of our 
tour, and have deeply to regret, that we have it 
so little in our power to make any return for 
such kind attentiows* ' 

Undtr dl circumstances talent must inspire 
respect» but peculiarly in . its . zealous ^pli- 
cation to the benefit and improvement of man- 
kind. It then calls forth the warmest feelings 
of the hearty uniting esteem with great regard. 
On approaching this mansion I felt that respect 
which is due to the friend of the friendless! 
The impressive and elegant pen of Miss Edge- 
worth has depicted vice and folly in sueh 
forcible colors, and given such salutary warn- 
ings against their consequences, that I can 
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have no doubtj but that by her writings the 
best interests of her country have been long, 
and will continue to be, very materially pro- 
moted. In these the Irish character appean 
to be most justly and most happily repre- 
sented, and that melange of wit, generosity, 
feeling, and folly^ fairly exhibited, which are 
constantly producing so much to admire and to 
condemn at the same instant. The exposure 
of corruption and oppression has not been 
quite palatable in all instances ; a cry has been 
attempted to be raised against her^ as being 
deficient jn patriotism : such efforts, however, 
Tvill prove as ineffectual in depreciating the 
well deserved celebrity of this lady, as the 
passing cloud, which, if it succeed in obscuring 
the sun for a moment, serves only to give ad- 
ditional splendor to his re-appearance. We 
were pressed to extend our visit to another 
day, which being too great a temptation to be 
resisted, you will reasonably expect to receive 
some account of Miss Edgeworth, whose works 
you so highly admire, 

She is at once so modest and so natural, that 
those unapprised of her talents would not be- 
lieve it possible she could appear so uncon- 
scious of the high reputation she possesses. 
The admiration of the world has affected nei- 
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liter k^r head nor her heart; for wfaSst dhte 
ieeiiia wholly unconscious of her own ment, 
4he n &dingly alive to the desert of every 
;«tlier individual. What was said by Maria 
Theresa of General Loudon may be very ap- 
propriately applied to this lady. The Greneral 
being Wanted at a leviM by the Brnpresa, and 
not being founds dhe observed^ that ^; in peace 
you must seek him behind the door^ in the diqr 
fof battle you are certain of folding him in Ihe 
j&^nt of danger/^ 

, { : MisaEdgeworth^in the common intercourse 6f 
4ife^ 16 Dree from every assumption of supedoitity ; 
St is with her pen alone she exercises it» in vin- 
idi^ating the cause of virtue and auffisring huf- 
4wmty^ r The family is composed of dbtildreb, 
cffydifierent madriiages ; yet nothing can be niotfe 
•ddightful than the harmony whtdi prevwls. 
31ie ardeoft seatiment of benevolence^ .thiit 
|>];bmpt» and anhnaties their general labors, faaa 
the efiect to modify or extinguish every in^ 
dividual selfish feeling ; while the .i&qsL strenu- 
ous endeavors of every member of this pleasant 
pobiniunity are Called into action, to pK)iAot(6 the 
eotnfort a&d happiness of the whole. . The first 
caro of each seems to be that c^ fonmrding 
wch objects as meet the general wish dT iihe 
^hol6 party. ; f 
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iiuThe present Mrs, Edgeworth is a daughter 
of Dr. Beaufort, and in not less distinguished 
for accompUshiiients, than for good sense in 
the conduct and arrangement of her domestic 
concerns. 

j;i The extraordinary endowments of every 
branch of this family make their acquaintance 
not less sought with avidity than valued when 
attained. 

Mr. Edgeworth has long been eminent as a 
scholar, and man of genius. His studies have 
principally been directed to mechanics, in 
which science he has been very successful; 
to his suggestions and hints are the public 
indebted for some of the most valuable modern 
improvements. Mr, Edgeworth*s vivacity ren- 
ders him a most pleasing companion ; time 
geems to have been sensible of this, and to have 
kept no record against him. 

Such is the general outline of this charming 
family^ who are all equally emulous to make 
their abihties useful in promoting the substan- 
tial interests of virtue and morality- Did I 
consider myself at liberty to descend to par* 
ticulars, there is not a member of this little 
community, of whom an interesting portrait 
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might Miot be drawn; I cannot) however^ avoid 
Jpeinarking^ that if ^ I have any pretension to 
prognostication; I shall not be disappointed in 
aeeiug a younger branch (Miss H.) on a fhture 
day, emulate her elder sister. 

' The smiles and flatteriog commendations of 
the world have corrupted many a heart, and 
diminished the estimation due to splendid ta^ 
lents, by creating unbounded expectations in 
their possessors,;and obliterating the just claims; 
of' others. Not a particle of ibis disposition is 
discoverable here;- the kind assiduity and at- 
tention shown to all around justly endear them 
to. every rank^ and make their residence a real 
tiU^sing to the neighbourhood. ' 

'Ui^'-'ii' '.- ' - ..-. . ..." !-.•!)■:: 

':. It is not the want of interesting matter^ or of 
aiiisinclination to detail it, that induces ^metb 
re&aia from proceeding on a -subject,' which 
would be as gratifying to you as to myself; ^ut 
conformity to a rule to which I strictly adhere, 
thk whatever I hear orsee under any hospitable 
jTOof is to be considered . as :sacred« . Indiscri^ 
minate censure would be highly ungrateful: in 
the partakers of hospitalities: praise of the like 
description might ;sul^t . such parties :.t6 . the 
odium of adulation. Gould 1 have felj; autho- 
rised to have availed myself of the sentiments 
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and opinions of others, I conld have detailed 
numeroUwS anecdotes which would greatly have 
diversified my observations, and rendered them 
more entertaining to you; but the objections I 
stated to this species of registry at the com- 
mencement of my tour liave not since been 
violated. 

* In the course of the morning, we drove to 
several farms on Mr, Edgcworth's estate. The 
occupations were larger, and the farming build- 
ings more extensivCj than we had hitherto gene- 
rally met with. Considerable attention is paid 
to the fencesj but the husbandry was far from 
perfection. The tenants are to be considered 
rather as grazing than tillage farmers. The 
soil, when not incumbent on bog, is a strong 
clay. The average size of the farms is about 
one hundred acres, let at about thirty shillings 
an acre- This seems comparatively a moderate 
rent. 

Longford, from the flatness of its surface, 
ought to be an early county j late sawing how- 
ever, and other bad management, accounted 
for our seeing much of the corn still uncut- 
Winter ploughing is here held to be injurious^ 
and is supposed to make the land work badly — 
so little do modern practices seem to have made 
their way in this country. 
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A fkcva well conducted would be ofgr^fkt 
service in this district. It cmnot be exp€}<>te| 
that any practical farmer^ who has his rent :to 
pay and bring up his family, should embrace 
new modes of husbandry merely oyx the repu- 
tation of any theory, however strongly recom- 
mended : nothing short of ocular demonstration 
that a new practice is more beneficial than his 
pwn, can prudently justify the practical man 
in its adoption. 

Two q£ Mr. Edgeworth's tenants were in- 
vited to dinner : I rejoiced in an opportunity!!^ 
meeting a class of men so respectable in our 
own country^ and who I heartily wish w^9 
more frequently to be met with in Ireland^ 
!Xhe parties were presbyterians, of Scotch de- 
•cent, and in their mann^ and appearance re** 
taioed veiy; perceptible traits of tbeir <]^igHi» 
Much as ^hey were prepossessed in i^yor 4^ 
their present practices, yet as they had jM^th 
good sense and candor, I am persuaded they 
would soon become converts to the prudence 
of adopting a better system of husbandry* 

As far as t was enabled to form a jud^gment, 
Mr. Edgeworth has much reason to be proud of 
his tenantry, who appear substantial and re- 
spectable nien : every thing about th^ir £trms 
seemed to ei^hibit sufficiency and comfort; and 
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.the subsisting friendliness towards them, on 
their landlord's part, was highly creditable to 
both. 

The spirit of enterprise now so rapidly ex- 
tending over Ireland cannot be long in pro<» 
ducing improvement. Agricultural societies 
are forming in every quarter : I had the plea^ 
sure of being present at the establishment of 
one of these at Cavan, The expense too fre- 
quentlj attending such associations becomes 
fatal to their continuance ; and, as I could not 
but suspect at the time, will be destructive in 
the present instance. Lord Farnham signified 
his intention of giving premiums among his 
tenantry for superior management — a measure 
which in my opinion cannot fail in having the 
desired effect. Experience has convinced me 
such rewards ought to be restricted to practical 
farmerSj and that the exclusion of gentlemen 
as competitors is indispensable %o maintain ^ 
general good intelligencet 

Edgeworth^s Town has in a great measure been 
rmebuilt. The church is modern j and the spire, 
constructed of cast iron ^ w^as raised to its present 
eminence by machinery. Although there are a 
^reat number of presbyterians in the neighbour- 
Mioodj the catholic chapel is a large building, 
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SfflO Gratifying Visit to EdgewortKs T<ywn. 

Our vifcit has been highly gratifying, and in- 
spires a hope that it may lead to a further in- 
timacy with this amiable family, which I feel 
warranted in pronouncing would be highly 
agreeable to you. Adieu« 

tf» \>« v^» 
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LETTER LVIL 

Atblonei Oct, $, ISIS- 

1n the county of Longford a husbandman's 
wages are, for the summer months, twelve 
pence ; in winter^ ten pence, per day. Fuel, 
cue of the prime necessaries among the lower 
orders, is easily procured. The general ap- 
pearance of the country induces me to believe, 
whenever a correct return of the population 
may be obtained, that the numbers w^iE exceed 
every estimate hitherto produced : should this 
opinion prove correct^ a very serious question 
may arise, whether the population may not be 
doubled in the next five-and-twenty years. 

It is some consolation that tlie culture of the 
potatoe may be improved— its produce per- 
haps doubled : the haulm, instead of being 
suffered to remain and wither on the ground, if 
tlie potatoes be planted in proper time, may be 
cut off, and will afford food for milch cows. 
The reclaiming of bog, and the cultivation of 
mountain districts, comprehending nearly a third 
of the country, are resources capable also of 
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being made subservient to a further production 
of food. Cheering as this prospect may appear, 
and happy as it would be under some circum- 
stances, it is not so here! All hope of 
augmenting the store of human happiness is 
vain^ where the means of employing a super* 
abundance of rational beings are wanting l 
Man to be happy must be engaged in some 
puf suit : 4i)at of the subordinate classes is re-* 
stricted to bodily labor j^ among the n^JX in 
rank, intellectual researches are added to bodily, 
^xertionr^yet does occupation in bo^h form the 
basaa of «^b$tantial hum^n felicity. Great aa 
the labor oiay appear of procuring subftistence, 
it will employ but a small portion of a civilised 
pqpulationi :How than i$ $qbsi$ti^nce tQ be 
fiMind for the remainder ? 

The cburcb ^ Edg^wcnrth's Town being ynder 
repair, there was no service. We were induced to 
protract ouir 4^pai:ture> for the purpose of seeing 
tl^e numbers wha attended the service of the ca^ 
tholip c^pel : the congregation waa numerous % 
i|pt only the large buildings but all the avenues 
l4^ding to it, were <xrowded. Th^ ringing of a 
bell warned the congregation fcQ kne^l ^n4rise : 
aev9r#: w.ete prostrated on the gr ound-^devotiof 
Y^4p. €0 UBs^tfectdcUy displayed in the conduct. 
q£ th^' n^j^H^j ^. to increase t^e r^^gr^t we 
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&lt that they were not better informed. It is 
seldom they obtain any material instruction; 
and what knowledge they possess of right and 
wrong is perhaps more to be ascribed to the 
cffi>rts of well-disposed minds, than any cultiva« 
tion of them by education. They were ail 
decently driessed, and their behaviour was 
highly becoming. From their great numbers 
I should conclude that they must have come 
ftom some distance. 

. A singular instance of courage and humanity 
occurred during the rebellion in Mr. Edgeworth's 
fiunily : compelled as they were to quit their 
residence on a very short notice, a difficulty 
•rose as to what could be done with a female 
servant who was too ill to be removed. The 
housekeeper, who was an elderly woman, volun- 
teiered to remain and take care of the invalid ; 
9nd the honse was accordingly left in her charge. 
A few days after the family had removed, thein-^ 
surgents arrived, and, surrounding the house, 
denumded arms. The housekeeper refused to 
open the door-— ^ consultation was held, and it 
W9S resolved the door should be forced. At 
this moment, one who had some influence 
with the party came forward and remonsitrated 
with the rest, observing, the Edgeworth family 
had always acted with kindness and attention 
towaanlt their poor neighbours, and that he 
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would defend their property at the risk of Kb 
life. His courage and generosity had the de« 
sired effect — the whole of them* departed with- 
out offering the least violence or injury to any 
thing about the premises- When the rebellion 
had subsided, this grateful fellow returned to 
his home near Edgeworth's Town. On some 
dispute with a neighbour, he was threateneid 
with an information for having held a commis- 
sion in the rebel army, on which Mr, Edgeworth 
offered him his interest to procure him a pardon. 
The man thanked him, but declined it^ siaylng, 
he had no fears, as he had a Corny in his pockety 
meaning, a card of protection, with Lord Com- 
wallis's seal and the initial letter C, of which 
it appears a distribution had been made to the 
peasants who returned quietly to their hahita- 
tiops — an instance that in the worst of times^ 
kind treatment in Ireland would not fail of its 
influence even with those actually enrolled 
under the banners of rebellion. . / 

We at length took our leave, highly indebted 
for the kindness and attention we had received^ 
and fully impressed with no less respect than 
admiration of the party to whom we reluctantly 
bade adieu. • : 

It was ten miles to Ballymona : in this dis* 
tance we saw several handsome, residences. 
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The surface of the country is flat, and the soil 
worthy of better treatment than it received* 
A few miles before we reached Ballymona, we 
passed the birth-^place of Goldsmith, to which 
he is said to have alluded j and though the 
place in itself possesses little beauty or interest, 
the Muses have rendered it immortal. 

Ballymona is a poor little town in the midst 
of a fine country. Our next stage was ten miles 
to Athlone^ which we were anxious to reach in 
good time, being fearful we might not obtain 
accommodations, on account of the approach- 
ing fair at Balhnasloe. The soil appeared light, 
and its cultivation wretched. We passed many 
gentlemen's seats, some of which were of consi- 
derable magnitude. 

At a small village, about half way, we en- 
countered a funeraL The dirge, which had 
rounded so harsh and discordant at Cork, was 
conducted here in a manner and with an effect 
totally different. The performers were young 
females. The corpse, we were told, was that of 
a female under twenty, who appeared to be 
greatly lamented, as we observed many a tear- 
ful eye- The tones and cadence of the mourn- 
ers partook so much of real grief, as to give a 
character of feeling to the whole, and created a 
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deep and pai&fhl int»)«»e. I dk! ttdl ttt^j^edt 
the Iriah fbnerd ^eremotiy ootild Imve beM 
rendered bo WaXy impressive and idftotittg:« 

HoW varioudjr abei^r€d a^ th6 Msmtt of 
life! We had scarcely, recovered frofa the 
melancholy senMittons the last i^c»;ael6 bad 
produced, when we became arrested by a large 
j^ariby^ ai^embted at the etftranee of « vSIage^ 
asU engbgied 4ii dMiokig reeU ^ tfbe rtfad* 
3%eir performaiM>e, 'Wrhidh by no ftteaod dia^ 
graced them m da^eri^ «9thibited iso M«ch Wt 
attd spMt, that we became idtereMed spetftM^ 
tors o{ fHxAt rut^l festivity. Sudh was ilte 
buoyancy of youths anknated by the presett^ 
of beaaty^ that the d^cordant ^tes of a nn«tt» 
rable fiddle called forth a Joy and ligM^ 
heartedness truly enviable. 

We obtained an extensive view of Lm]^ B^^ 
with its numerous islands. Its mar^n Is flaff^ 
and the Shannon, which passes through it> iiitiy 
be considened as forming the lake% 

Athlone is a coni»derable town, and t^^^deired 
important as commanding the passage Of t\st 
Sh«inon. The snrrounding countiy is still "ftit^ 
and has fbw beauties to recottune^ it% Atliioiie 
is the station of a large military fbroe atoft a 
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numerous staff. Lines have been cast up on 
the south side of the Shannon, to protect the 
place against any sudden commotion, but tbey 
could oppose no effectual barrier against a re- 
gular force. 

The Grand Canal passes through Athlon e ; and 
as it is also on the great road from Dublin, we 
found difficulty in getting ourselves and horses 
ftccommodated. The number of people who 
had pas&ed in the last twenty-four hours had 
been imniense. We considered ourselves for- 
tunate in obtaining any kind of quarters. 

/ The accommodations for horses at Ballinasloe 
were reported to be so bad, that I resolved, if 
possible^ to avoid taking mine tliither; and as all 
tbe post horaea and carriages were engaged, 
we mean to take our chance of seats in one of 
the public carriages which pass through the 
town : if we can get conveyed thither, I take 
it for granted we shall find no difficulty jn re- 
turning- Adieu. 

j« \j>t \^t 
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LETTER LVIII. 

Ballinadoe, bet. 4^ 181S. 

In the many htindred miles we haveiravdlsd 
through this country^ we have never^- accept ki 
one instance, had the least article pilfeijed at 
any of the inns. At Athlone, the preceding 
night, the chambermaid purloined a night rib- 
band : though in itself of little or no value, the 
want of it induced me to inquire after; it. As 
soon as the girl was called, she said it must, be 
hidden by the bed cldthes, and set about to 
i^d it i but the mode of her examination con- 
vinced me she had taken it, and on my im- 
parting my suspicions, she became highly o^ 
fended, and communicated the circumstance to 
her mistress. The character given of the 
young woman induced me to acquiesce in her 
acquittal, though my servant had not laid 
down the ribband ten minutes before it was 
missed. I mention this insignificant occur- 
irence only as a proof of the general honesty of 
the servants at the inns^ and as being contraiy 
(o the opinion and representation of many 
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traveUers. Had the servants been disposed to 
pilfer, many opportunities were afforded them 
of talking articles infinitely more valuable- 

The concoyrse of people passing all the even- 
ings and through the night, prepared ns for the 
bustle we had to encounter- We were for- 
tunate in finding room in the mail from Atli- 
lone carrying four inside passengers : the 
driving was steady, and the horses wxre good, 
as w^as evinced by their performing the twelve 
miles in less than two hours. We observed a 
great extent of bog to the southward, con* 
nected with the bog of Allen ; the soil in general 
appeared to be lights and the cultivation of it 
very indifferent* 

Ballinasloe is a considerable town \ at its 
autumnal fair^ it is calculated to receive ten 
thousand visitors, the price of whose beds varies 
from sixpence to a guinea per night. 

The farming society of Ireland have a very 
good house here, with admirable accommoda- 
tions for the company, and ample convenience 
for the reception and exhibition of stock. The 
arrangement of the prize cattle is perfectly 
well conducted. The order and regularity of 
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the mteilng Is extrMiely suitable^ not only t* 
the purpose of business^ but tiiat^f oMivivudity 

also. ' • ' 

We lost no time in flnding out Mr. Dtt5 tixid 
our kind friend Mn Kadeliffei^ who had aeeuMdl 
us beds at the houite of the catholic priMt. !%€ 
display of the first day cMsisted of fiiieep assetfi** 
bled in Lord Clancarty's park The "sAitlik 
were driven in belbre ten o'clock the pr*». 
ceding night, and the sale is conskleifed to ht 
over by ten the following morning, wkeM 
driving them out commeik^. From sixty !• 
eighty tliousand sheep, worth lh>m forty shil- 
lings to four guineas and upwards each, wwe 
here collected on a space not exceeding iMt 
hundred acres ; but the beautiful inequalities of 
the ground on which the flocks were shoWn, 
exposed the whole to great advantage* 11% 
noise land uproar was excessive, yet amidtff lA 
this apparent hurry and confusion great ordftt 
prevailed. Not a dog is permitted to be pre- 
setit— the whole business is ably performed by 
the shepherds, who are surprisingly 4ex%eroiuk 
As we entered l3te park two flocks had mei^'^if 
very unieqttal strctigith : the most pow^rfti!' Oft* 
forced a passage directly through th6 o(h4» 
flock, breaking the line, -and ihreateinttg^the 
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weaker animals with total destruction ; thist 
however, was prevented by the activity of the 
shepherds, for before they had reached the 
turnpike, at the distance of little more than a 
mile, the inferior flock was again perfectly 
collected 

The line of drift is principally by the Ath- 
lone road, andj considering the numbers 
which pass, the losses sustained are trifling ; 
and these arise chiefly from their being kid- 
napped in towns, or driven over by carriages* 
The shepherds are entitled to great praise for 
their alacrity, care, and vigilance* If a sheep 
separate from any of the flocks, it is imme- 
diately caught and brought back in an instant- 
Independently of an opportunity being aflforded 
Xo us of seeing and examining every flock disi- 
tinctly, the appearance of the whole so beau- 
tifully disposed was a grand spectacle. 

The Irish sheep, though possessing more 
spirit and action than the Leicester, much re- 
semble that breed; the form of the Irish is 
supposed to have been much improved by 
crossing with the best rams of the Leicester : the 
flavor of their mutton is good, and they attain 
a great size* There were several lots of 
wethers sold for above four guinea^ eacli. 
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though the average prioe did not much exoeed 
three pounds. 

After spending two hours in this animating 
field, we returned to inspect the stock in iha 
Society's yard ; of which the specimens of 
various breeds were numerous, and all well 
arranged. Lord Famham and the Bishop of 
Kilmore's Devons. could hardly be surpassed 
in any county in England. We observed alsQ 
some very good Herefords : Mr. M^Gill's . at* 
traded particular attention, and among the 
long-horned cattle were as fine samples of the 
breed as I had ever before seen. 

The regulations of the society in the pre* 
mium given for bulls are calculated to be 
highly beneficial to the country, by disseminata 
ing the best breeds among the farmers of smaO, 
as well as of large^ occupations. The premium 
bulls cover gratis^ and must serve a certain 
number of cows to be entitled to the rewaids, 
which are very liberal. In consequence of 
this excellent. rule, no one is precluded fix>m 
improving his stock, and within the two last 
years the cattle of the country have received 
great improvements. Of the Leicester, Soutb- 
down, and Merino sheep, there were abo n^any 
good specimens. 
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To one of the society's regulations I think 
a material objection may be taken. The cer* 
tificates of the ages of the stock are delivered 
QXi oath by the bailiffs! There is something in 
the exaction of a sacred affirmation on tliis 
occasion which docs not comport with my feel- 
ings : if the protestation of the servant, sanc- 
tioned by the principal, whose honor is pledged^ 
be not sufficient to prevent improper claims,^ 
I should have little reliance on an extra-judicial 
oath, punishable only by contempt j which 
would equally attach to an unattested decla- 
ration. The practice any where would be 
highly objectionable } but in Ireland, where the 
word of honour is held in such high respect, 
it seems extraordinary that an path should be 
required. 

The company assembled were very numer- 
ous ; one hundred and sixty gentlemen sat down 
to dinner^ the expenses of which were mo- 
derate. At a fixed hour the party broke up ; 
and a supper, for those who were inclined to 
partake of it, was prepared in a room below, 
I never was present at a better conducted 
assembly — where more spirit seemed to pre- 
vail or more solicitude was manifested to pro- 
mote the great object for which they had met, 
that of furthering the patriotic labors of the 
institution, from which the most important 
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advantages to Ireland may reasonably be ex« 
pected to result. Adieu. 

M« V/« \^m 

P. S. I have recently procured an account 
of sheep and horned cattle brought to this &ir 
from the year 1790, which I have the pleasure 
to enclose : — 

Return of the Number of She? p sud Horned Cattle SoM 
and Un-idd, at the Great October Fairs of Dunlo, or 
Ballinasloe, for twenty-four years, from 1790 to 1813^ 
inclusive. 
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Athtone, 


Oct. 


5, 


1813. 



Among the pleasures of yesterday^ I must 
not overlook that of my being introduced to 
Mr. Garnett, a very respectable gentleman in 
his eighty -fourth year- In the course of the 
last sixty.four years he had attended Ballinasloe 
fair sixty-three times. The opportunity of re- 
sorting to such a living chronicle^ promised a 
rich treat to an agricultural amateur, as, ia 
that period^ the changes vi^hich he had wit* 
nessed must have been very striking. Though 
much of this gentleman's attention had been 
devoted to stock, yet the alterations had been 
so gradual and pragressive, as not to have 
made such impression on his mind as I had 
been led to expect* He admitted that the 
augmentation in point of value, with other 
causes, had increased the price of cattle nearly 
four-fold ; but he was not prepared to allow 
that so much had been gained in size and sym- 
metry of the several breeds as I had supposed, 
and indeed it is probable that tlm improve- 
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ment is only of recent date. The general face 
and state of the country, he observed, was en- 
tirely altered, and bore no resemblance to what 
it was in his early youth, when the lands were 
unenclosed, an4 little grain of any description 
was produced. The noise and bustle of the 
place precluded my obtaining that extent of 
valuable information, which this venerable gen- 
tleman was so competent and obligingly ready 
to afford; I became, however, perfectly sa- 
tisfied, that litde attention was formerly paid to 
the objects connected with the husbandry of the 
country. 

This day and the succeeding are the horse 
fairs. The ability of the Irish borses in leaping 
is surprisingly great. The custom here is to 
leap the horses shown for sale into the pounds 
which is- surrounded by a stone wall, five feet 
high on the upper, and six on the lower side* 
Many went over the lower part, and in some 
instances over both. Were I to communicate 
the feats I saw performed, I might hazard a 
similar reproof to that of the late Bishop of 
Killala, Dr. Law, to Lord D , who in speak- 
ing of his alert regiment of volunteer cavalry, 
asserted that he had brought them to such per- 
fection, that in charging and clearing a six foot 
wall, the line would not be put into the* least 
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disorder! *' That, my Lord/' exclaimed the 
Bishop, " is indeed a wonderful bounce !" 

We spent some time in a further inspection 
of the stock, which greatly surpassed my ex- 
pectation, as I must confess, that I never saw, 
at any show, better specimens of the most va- 
luable breeds of cattle* 

In the course of the morning we rode to the 
ground on which the battle of Aghrim was 
fought ; the conflict which finally extinguished 
the hopes of the Stuarts, James was in himself 
to devoid of every trait which could create at- 
tachment or respect, that his fall calls forth 
not one sentiment of commiseration. 

Near this spot we bad an opportunity of 
seeing two hundred oxen, the property of Ma- 
jor Kirwan. In point of size tliey were re- 
markably equal, and very neat cattle in ap- 
pearance ; short in the leg, well formed in the 
carcase, and of a description not commonly 
driven to market. Two twousand pounds were 
offered for one hundred of them, by Sir A, 
Bryan j and refused, guineas being the price 
demanded ; which I have little doubt would be 
obtained. Major Kirwan occupies some hun- 
dreds of acres of grazing land, worth four pounds 
per acre. 




&S6 Fisii Ldrd Ctonbrock. 

I'Wftd tmi(;h conoemed ftt qoittuig Btlli- 
nasloe before the <^tuduii<M of the meetinf ; 
as I should have been pleased to have seen the 
firiMs ' ilwarded. The bimoestf of t^e kisti- 
ixAiimiik ablj conduct^/ atid hUy ^lu! will 
contimie to produce the mogt impOTtOMt ptddic 
benefits* The decision of the jmdgd^ faowe\Mr 
impartial and correct, it is impoiribki tb^eiU 
pect should be agreeable to all parties; it is 
^n this point di^Mti&ctioti and disuniott^ g*ne- 
relly has trisefif, and, however to be lam4ttCe4» 
it is I fear unavoidable. • / :?o: 

Greiit and lespectiut regard is paid' to 
strangers { no occasion of polite attdOtioti-*ldu 
wards us was neglected; nor ^ah I, iti tettm 
adequate to my feelings, express how sensibly 
i WE9 gratified by the distingui^ed ^mplkiient 
I received on beitig elected &a hoiioraiy fneai- 
ber of the institirtiom ' '. 

We dined at Lord Clonbrock^s, whwe i^- 
ftidence is about five tniles from BallifmriM'; 
the mansion is new, and the grtnmds l«id oat in 
the modern style. Tftie country is too flat 16 
be beautiful ; the mode of husbandry standi iti 
great need of improvement Hie gr^UEiiig land 
lets from three to five pounds, the arable fiom 
forty to fifty «hiHings the acre. An e^cessrive 
repetition of corn crops prevails, and' ^fiholE^li 
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the stock on the farms is abundant and vakablei 
no winter provision of green crops is attempted- 
Difficult as we iiad found it to reach Balli- 
iiasloe, never had it occurred that any trouble 
could attend our departure ; but this con* 
fidence was misplaced : not a carriage, nor 
even post-horse, could be procured ; every pos* 
sible exertion proved ineffectual, till at length 
my catholic host obligingly undertook the task, 
and after some time reported that he had pro- 
cured me a man and horse to be ready at four 
©'clock the next morning. The engagement 
was punctually observed. I was prepared not 
to expect an inimitable nag, but any thing like 
the poor beast produced, I confess , had not 
entered into my contemplation. The miserable 
animal was the picture of famine, and laboring 
tinder a complication of maladies. 1 could not 
help expressing my apprehension that the half- 
fetarved creature would die on the road — ** Ne* 
Verfear^ your honor, he is better than he looks," 
i*eplied the owner ; and having no alternative I 
i^ounted* The distressing efforts io accomplish 
Cwo miles reconciled mc to the determination 
csf dismounting, and proceeding on foot ; wheuj 
*5nost fortunately, a carriage w*ith the coachman 
^ilone on the barouche seat, came in <*jght ; I at 
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once decided to make my cue kno#ii, muI 
Uke the chance of being pecmilted to mount 
with the driver. I rode up to the window, and, 
addressing myself to the gentleman, stated, 
thiit I had never in my life been a candidate &ar 
a place till this moment, when, from a Qomt 
bination of disappointments, I was nearly Uh 
duced to the necessity of walking, and as .thii 
ill suited with my engagements, I should feel 
highly obliged to obtain a place on the ba- 
rouche seat As I suspected, the parties be- 
came amused with the style of my application, 
and the manner in which I was appointed.- /I 
doubt not I should have succeeded with any 
Irish gentleman, but I became perfectly sequr^e 
of my object on being recognized by Mr. Graiy 
oett. In the course of our drive, I learned an 
interesting anecdote of the spirit with which 
the old gentleman^ to whom I had become so 
much obliged, had conducted himself On re- 
turning the preceding year from Ballinasloe, he 
was attacked by a footpad ; the man stopped 
the carriage, and presented a pistol; Mr. Gar^ 
nett refused to deliver his money, though he 
had only a stick with which to defend himsel£ 
The villain fired and wounded him in the &ce^. 
which, however, did not prevent a continuance 
of his resistance, until some persons fortunately 
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ctnie up tod seized the man, who ^m after- 
wards tried and executed for the crime. . y 

The wJbde 6f oar path was so'crowJed i?^ith 
sheep^ that I do not think there were a 
hundred yards deari at any tin>e, d^winjj tlie 
whole way; and as the road is narrow^ it Jre^ 
quired the greatest care to avoid doing them 
injury. 

I forgot to state that, after getting through 
the turnpikej I was stopped by a poor fellow 
who ^peared in great agitation. The inno- 
cence and earnestness with which he made 
inquiries after his brindled cow, of one^ who 
by no possibility could afford him the least 
information^ marks the extreme simplicity 
which characterizes the peasantry of this coun- 
try, while his apparent distress interested me 
much, in spite of the vexation I was at the 
moment enduring. My only surprise was, that 
in so prodigious a bustle and throngs greater 
lasses did not occun 

Our journey was very pleasant ; after mak- 
ing my best acknowledgments for the accom- 
anodation so kindly afforded me, I proceeded 
to the inn where our horses were left. 

VOL. II. R 
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Hiis visit :t6 Ballinasloe aiflforded us great 
entertainfUait; and we sbodid gladly, have ipro- 
tracted it, had not an engagement to Baron's 
Court compelled us to leave the &ir; sooner 
than we could have wished. Having bieak* 
ftsted, we are about to set off. Ever ydurs^ 
adieu. •' ■ \: :!::••;.:■:., . ... 

. . J". W*. V«» '{"■ 
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Baron's Court, Oct 6, 1813* 

Our first stage often mileg was to Ballamona: 
the road is nearly parallel to that which we had 
travelled from Edgeworth's Town, but leads 
through a country more undulated and diversi* 
fied. From the rising grounds the views were 
often extensive. The soil is light, and the fences 
good J but the husbandry in general was very 
indifferently conducted. In two instances only 
small patches of turnips were observed, though 
the surface is particularly well adapted to their 
growth ; while the luxuriance of some parts 
through which we passed appeared to be so 
great, as to require the incontrovertible evidence 
of seeing to become satisfied of the fact. 

A portion of Lord Sunderlin's estate, at 
Springles, has been let for the last eight years 
in con-^acresj at eight pounds each; during 
^hich period these lands had produced three 
crops of potatoes in succession without manure, 
snd were afterwards succeeded by five crops of 
©ats, the last of which was the most productive. 

It 2 
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How much longer this land is capable of en* 
during such treatment remains to be proved : 
so long, however, as the rent can be procured, 
the land will hav^ nor^^.tyit continue to be 
let in the present mode. Parts of other estates 
in this district are let ip the same way. My 
information was derived from Mr. Bertie, the 
land, agent to Lord Sunderlin, on w^qm corfec(> 
n^M li^an rely. I wds by no memns surprisedi 
at this information, as I have frequently tm% 
with instances of the same extraordinary fertil- 
ity ; and have much r^etted thut I have not 
had an opportunity of examining the nature 
of the land so occupied. Th6 soil of $prii>* 
gles is a deep loam ; the substratum, a limch 
9tone gravel. I waa mueh strudk with tiM 
strength of the stubbles on the lands adjoining 
this property. To the limekilns in the neighs 
bourfaood may possibly be attributed a great 
portion of the luxuriance of the crops, the ge» 
neral management bdng incompetent to the 
effect, and deserving great reprobation. 

A considerable number of gentlemea^s se«($. 
appeared in this line, with extensive plantations 
about some of them. We were greatly per* 
plexed by the sheep on the road, an inconv^ 
nience which attended us for more than thirty 
mil€s> but which, however, afibrded us an ample 
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opportunity of inspecting the flocks. The cross 
with the Leicester is very observable, and has 
evidently improved the form of the Irish sheep : 
their average weight is now about thirt}^ pounds 
a quarter. Many of the flocks must have tra- 
velled a great distance in the last few days; 
and thougii tlie road was wet, they had not suf- 
fered so much as I should have expected from 
such rapid driving, which may be owing to their 
native activity and spirit 

Whilst we were stopping to refresh our horses, 

Mr. Garnett arrived. He said he remembered 

almost the whole of this country without hedges, 

very thinly inhabited, and that the state of the 

working classes was now more comfortable than 

in ancient times he had known them* The 

changes in eighty years have imdoubtcdly been 

greatj and have infinitely augmented the luxuries 

among the higher ranks ; but unless it be that the 

introduction of the potatoe has prevented the 

lower orders from starving, I cannot, from 

^vhat I have observed, see how it is possible 

their condition should be improved, when it is 

not easy to conceive rational beings to exist 

under greater privations than they at present 

endure. 

We had fifteen miles from Ballamona to Ba- 

7 
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ton's Coiirty over a soil of diarp gtweL We 
passed an estate on which we observed sevenl 
new fiurm^houses, with the necessary* appendant 
buildings for enabling the occnpiers to condaot 
their business with profit and r^olaniy. Till 
the famw is duly supplied with, bams and sheds 
for his cattle, his attempting the growth of 
green;crops^ or to increase the quantity of his 
manure, would be unavailing. . .:r 

Lord Sunderlin's park^ two miles from Baron's 
Court, is a very pretty piece of ground, its snr- 
&ce being very agreeably unequal, and orna- 
mented with some fine timber and beautifhl 
thorns. The Grand Canal from Dublin passes 
by the park walls. The inland traffic in most 
parts of Ireland is insufficient at present to ren* 
der canab a lucrative investment ; large suois 
have, however^ been voted in aid of such under- 
takings in various parts of Ireland^ and I trust 
the time is not very remote when these patriotic 
designs will answer the promised object of tiie 
original projectors. Many people were em* 
ployed in extending the out with the lay^^Lt 
which I was somewhatsurprised ; but on inqutiy, 
found their spades had not arrived, ^nd that 
the lay was used only to mark out theUpe,: the 
laborers were unanimous in allowing the £ng« 
lish spade to be the superior implements 
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/ Lord Sunderlin is a warm advocate for the 
education of the subordinate classes : he has 
built a neat school for the use of his tenantry, 
which we found very well conducted. Over 
the door is this inscription — " Opened Decem- 
ber, 1807, for the cheap and easy instruction of 
children of all religious denominations*" One 
hundred boys and eighty girls are the present 
complement under tuition. 

The Lancastrian plan was attempted, and 
failed* The order and method introduced 
among the children alarmed the parents : they 
thought it partook of military disciplinCj and 
was a scheme to entice or entrap them into the 
army ; they objected also to their children 
being made monitors, erroneously conceiving 
that their own time and learning were sacri- 
ficed to the teaching of others. Preposterous 
as such notions may appear to the casual and 
better informed observer, the feelings of the 
parties should first be entertained before a fair 
judgment can be formed of their objection : 
this would only lead to a review of the calami- 
ties of the past, and be unavailing: let us hope 
a happier period may soon arrive, when the 
present sorrows and resentments shall be 
forgotten. Catholic parents ought to have 
every assurance that no interference will be 



AtteA)pt«d iti tlie teUgiottis peraMMOii 6f tKeir 
^hildi^n.- < Tlie ddsign ought to- be 'dearly exk 
plftii6^->^th^t of qdalifyiflg' the risibg' genenu 
tion to findei[«statid ^inth pl^^ion^ Md &tadbu^ 
with ^elity, tbeiVwrerid ^udesv This irauld 
genel-Mly atrawer «^^€ipy pRirpose^ M many otheri^ 
M ^eli ttH'irtys^if,' h^t ifouBd, "who hare taken 
the tit)i)!Me tA plafce;^ttHB |>6iiit beyond the 
reach of suspicion. When afid \f^herever tte 
narrow principle of exclusion has been adopted, 
the system has M<<d ) - ^ile the pi^iscubus 
education of aU r^ligiotls sects is a powerfhl 
toiriliiEiry* in weakening prejudice^ and approxi* 
iihatin^ Christians of all denominations. 

• A mile beybnd the sehool brought itt t* 
Barotf s* Gourt. The house is a very large, 
handsome, modern building ; the domain spa- 
cious, and adorned with much fine timber, 
planted by his Lordship's grand-father, about 
eighty years ago, under the shade of which tli'e 
laurel grows here luxuriantly. At the entrance 
of the park is a beautiful church, erected at 
the charge of the present noble possessor : its 
architecture is particularly deserving atteritien. 
Adieu; 
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BaMii'f Court, Oct 7, ldlS< 

X HE principal part .«f this mormng Mf as occuh 
pied in driving round the grounds, end ex- 
amining the.plantations* The larches here are 
remarkably fine trees; J baVe seldom seen any 
lai^er, though the person who planted them 
has been dead only a few years. A larch of 
thirty-six years' growth only was sixty feet ia 
height ; at four and a half feet from the ground, 
it measured six feet in circumference. I under- 
stood that the evergreen shrubs had been ori- 
ginally planted with the forest trees ; by. which 
means they become so established as to bear 
cutting, and &mn a most beautiful underwood*. 

At the extremity of the grounds is a «maU 
lake, the boundary of which has been so well 
managed by judicious planting, as to hide the 
low boggy margin, and to exhibit the opposite 
shore, which, being handsome and bold, with 
the presence of the water, adds great beauty tQ 
the place* 
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Lord Sunderlin himself hu been a great 
planter. An avenue of trees, leading to the 
church, is happily contrived, by planting shrubs 
and low trees within the rows, to form a bank, 
which gradually rises on eadi side from the 
humble rose to the majestic lofty beech. The 
inside of the church at once displays both 
elegance and simplicity. By the side of the 
communion table the' reading desk^it placed, 
which brings the wfaola* congregation within 
the view of the ministertr iTbe windpws are 
glaz^ with ground glassy which creates a dead 
and sombre light, very appropriate' to the cha- 
racter of the edifice. A mausoleum adjoining 
the church is erecting for the family ; and at a 
short distance is the parsonage hous6> exhibit- 

ing every a[q>earance of eomfort 

•' . ■ * 

In the whole of these arrangements, aa w^ 
as in every other part of the establishment, 
appear indications of order and benevolent 
consideration^ as pleasing to the eye as gratify- 
ing to the heart 

Mr. Bertie, the land agent, has made great 
improvements in the farm ; potatoes are set by 
the plough, and with its assistance kept per- 
fectly dean. Two sorts are cultivated-^wbite^ 
for culinary purposes, and black, for feeding 
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cattle ; the latter must be very prolific, as their 
produce is estimated at three thousand ston^ 
the Cunningham acre; the common mode of 
planting potatoes in lazy beds does not pro- 
duce one half the crop which is obtained by 
the plough : this at length has become so ap- 
parent, that many of the neighbouring small oc- 
ctipiers have been prevailed on to abandon their 
customary practice- On his Lordship^s farm 
are raised very abundant crops of tumips by 
drilling in the seed on a peat soil after claying; 
I could perceive nothing to disapprove in the 
culture, but insufficient hoeing, which has 
been a general defect in every turnip crop we 
have inspected. The soil is so productive and 
profitable here under grass, that there is little 
inducement to pay particular attention to the 
arable parts of it : hence a natural con- 
sequence, the former is well understood, the 
latter conducted with perfect ignorance, and 
as if unentitled to consideration ; which to us 
has always appeared extraordinary, where lands 
let, as in this district, from three to four pounds 
per acre. Vast numbers of cattle are fattened 
in this neighbourhood : twenty pounds a head 
were paid for his Lordsliip's cattle to fatten, in 
October, which afterwards sold for forty pouncjg 
each in April. This profit, however, is double 
what is commonly obtained; the gain in 
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general cm. reach not exceeding ten poonda.^ 
Mn Bertie has introduced the valuable practice 
<£ letting out work by the task, orjob, to the 
laborerst who alwajrs, in such cases, petition for 
an Eng^ah spade ; but when they work by ihe 
day, they cannot be induced to abandon the 
lay or shovel. The wages pMd here by hia 
Lordship are twelve pence a day for nine 
months, and nine pence for the other threes 
much above the general rate of the country, 
which may :be estimated at. seven pence and 
ei^t pence : half a guinea is paid for cutting 
an acre of grain, and foiir shillings for mowing 
the same surface of hay. The cartage of tmf 
in the spring interferes verj much with all the 
arable operations of a farm, as a large portion 
of that valuable season which ought to be de* 
voted to preparing for the green crops is thus 
unavoidably lost. The enormous turf stacks 
bear testimony of the labor in digging, drying, 
and transporting this species of fuel frcwi the 
bogs ; the subsequent delivery of which to dif^ 
ferent parts of the house iii winter, occupies 
the time of several persons : when the canal 19 
completed, it is the general opinion that coal 
will be found a more economical fuel. Rents 
have doubled in the last thirty years; and 
tithes have, probably, been proportionably in^ 
creased.. The composition for wheat and bftrley 
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is twelve shillings, oats eight shillings, hay six 
shillings (near towns ten shillings), and flax 
sixteen shillings the acre. In some instances 
the tithes on wheat and flax have reached 
twenty shillings the acre. In Leinster, potatoes 
do not pay tithe. The composition on all other 
produce must^ however, be considered as ex- 
orbitant ; and while it has a prohibitory opera- 
tion on the production of corn by large farmers, 
it becomes oppressive, in the highest degree, 
on small occupiers, who can employ the prin* 
cipal part of their land in no other way- The 
annual value of ecclesiastical property in Ire- 
land would suffer great reduction, were the 
number of small occupations consolidated into 
proper farms, of one or two hundred acres each, 
which would enable tenants with capital to re- 
store the present lands under the plough to 
grass, and by this means avoid the increasing 
demands of the clergy, and the tyrannous ex- 
actions of the proctors. 

It is curious to refer to the state of opinions 
respecting the husbandry of Ireland a hundred 
years ago. About this period Dean Swift, in 
his Drapiers Letters, complains of the advance 
of rents, and tbe depopulation, as likely to be 
consequent on converting so much arable land 
iiito grazing farms. Little was it conjectured 
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at that time that the great source of injury to 
the eouotry^ so Evident at' this di^, and so 
feeiin^yi and justly deplored^ :shoiM arise out 
of the 'Opposite systein, wfaich^' &t that pmody 
was so much reprobated. : ' 

From Mr. Bertie I received a very aflSicting 
account of the suffisrings endured by the work* 
ingdassesy two years ago, during a SGarcifiy, 
produced by a &ilure of the potatoe crop* The 
nobility and gentry of the country contributed 
most liberally towards obtaining from other dis*^ 
tricts a supply of food, and the people were highly 
sensible of this kindness. He knew of but 
one laborer who declined receiving relief; the 
smgularity of the exception caused some 
curiosity, as the party had many children and 
no visible means of supplying their wants. It 
was at length discovered, that this good man 
had refused to receive any relief, from an idea 
of degrading himself and his fiimily ! esteeming 
the sufferings of hunger more supportable, by 
the descendants of one of the ancient princes 
of Ireland, than the dishonor of pauperism ! 

An honorable feeling sufficiently powerful to 
endure the privation of food, not only in- 
dividually, but extending to his ofi&pring, how- 
ever mistaken, and to be lamented, must call 
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forth rei^QCt-and admiratioii of sclntimeiits ;aa 
noble and piraifte-wortlty I rBittH wnild? indeed^ 
be enviable^ -did it inspipptoofrespoiidiiig'iiQtioiig 
and produce like e^Edotsi in ' all whd Jbadi its disK 
ttttguished advantagea^to boaBtL>; -: i 1 ' ; ;^* 



Solitary initances arenow'and then to biimet 
with, but I have no reason to believe that the 
^itotisfactidp of the pf»>ple, generfdly. fipe^kitig, 
arises fiom the tecollectipu of ancient daims i 
nor do I beUeve this sentiment has the^weight 
of a feather in the scale of th^ happiness* 

Near Baron's Court is the estate of aoc 
absentee: if I had needed an instaqce of the^ 
ruinous consequences arising firom this .cause> I 
had now one before me! ,. 

About a mile from Baron's Court, on the 
road to Ballymona, there is a circle planted 
with very fine elms } its novelty produced an 
inquiry as to the use for which it had been 
intended ? and I found in reply, it was to mark 
the termination of the daily family drive in the 
ponderous coach and six> for the benefit of the 
air! 

The accommodation and other numerous 
advantages derived in modern times firom the 



ioq>raremJBiit of lotSot fli(<tet.«aiQi|g the least 
a£.lhe' convenknoes, I m^^ say Ueastogs, of 
tiie pmoni day. Tlwugh Dublin.is not sixty 
nfles distant from Bicon'a Courts liis Ixmbhip's 
grand-father was! three days oa the ro^ and to 
accomplish the journey even within that time, 
Itaa then; considered as a voy great, exettibo* 

• Tiie > i library ia. eii;ten^ ve and* i ^ vahudUa^ 
eontsshing, amoiig other- curioufiii books^ the 
ebtiire collection^ the' late Mr. Edmund Ma^ 
lone — his Lordsbip^s ^ >brothep. The gardana. 
are very large, and under admirable manage- 
nenfe. Of the various luxuriea of which Ire- 
land has to boast, fruit candot generally bia 
included. I shaD liiost probaUy have an ^^ 
portunity of addressing you again from thia 
place, till when, adieu* 

V i . J. a a 
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LETTER LXIL 

Baron's Court, Oct. 8, 181S. 

frE drove this morning to Wilson's hos- 
pital, most delightfully situated between Lough 
O'Whel, and Lough Deneveragh. As we 
ascended the hill on which the hospital is 
erected^ we had a charming view of Lough 
O'Whel, and Lord De Blacquire's seat ; the 
scenery of this part of the lake is very beau- 
tiful. 

The prospect from the hospital extends into 
five counties, and over Lough Deverish — this 
spot is considered to be the centre of Ireland. 
The revenues of the hospital are upwards of 
four thousand pounds a year, applicable to the 
support of one hundred and fifty boys, and 
twenty old men; the building is large, com- 
2Dodious, and well adapted to the objects of the 

institution. The Rev* Radcliffe presides 

over the establishment ; throughout every de- 
partment of which^ we were highly gratified in 

TOL. 11. 8 
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observing the greatest order and neatness to pre^ 
vail ; not less commendable than creditable to 
those intrusted with its superintendence* Doctor 
Bell's system of education is here pursued. 
The children are, adm^ated from ten to twelve 
years of age, and they remain for three years ; 
when they are apprenticed to some handicraft 
trade : the apprentice fee, which the governors 
havi now incontemplatiDn to increiae, isfiit 
pir^ieift but five fKMinds : thoiehildfto aequifcUii 
Ibems^lves very wett, botk-m. reading ipd .«v&^ 
eouiitiU' Coer^on is rardy i^jokorbifed teV.^'far 
nHtere^a seme of sbamd fails to prodifce the 
dcUred effect in youikg minds, Utile' ameiidi»^ift 
ean foe eacpected ifrbm^ any other kind of piniiiii>i 
ment. Few instances have occurred of anjpitf 
the children conducting themselves so ill as to 
Gdmpel their, expulsion. Steady uniforoiiity, 
and ^¥dl established drder, si3on proknin thai 
iifapLTcit obedience which 'is one of theimoit 
^aludble principles of the dAw system/j lit 
hi^py and salutary effects : of whidh appitan^iii 
tiie; cheerful; donlpliailce and eontent (rfr^tlie 
pupils.. 'The ^ardeb, which: is eiOsnsm, itf m^ 
grtot measuirt otllttvabed and aianagtd fa^rrfiur 
children, iin^p:afting$ by this mote active ilqpi* 
propriation of their tttne, a certain dc|pfttt:ofia«^ 
bor and industry, on recreation and aamseiadit;; 
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I should imagine it might be further advan- 
tageous to teach the boys, as is the practice 
at the military academy, to make their own 
clothes, which would employ those hours in 
which the weather may preclude work in the 
garden* 

The establishment is so well conducted, and 
so calculated to be eminently useful, that it is 
not possible to inspect it without feelings of 
the highest admiration of the philanthropy that 
dictated the bequest ; yet it is not possible but 
to lament the want of liberality which restrict- 
ed its benefits to one religious persuasion — that 
of the protestants^ — by which regulation six out 
of seven of Mr. Wilson's countrymen are ex- 
cluded the benefit of his munificence. 

That every individual possessing property 
has an undoubted right to dispose of it agree- 
ably to his will and inclination, conformably to 
the laws cannot be questioned ; nor do I mean 
to pass the least un candid or disrespectful re- 
flection on the memory of the benevolent foun- 
der; but to express my strong disapprobation 
of the narrow, merciless bigotry, which not 
only fostered and promoted the most uncha- 
ritable prejudices of Christians against each 

32 
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other, but which has been reproachfully en* 
couraged and supported by the legislature at 
the country. What misery has not this wretch* 
ed policy inflicted on four millions of our fellow 
subjects^ and how severely at this moment do 
they feel its unjust operation! A total ob* 
liviation of all invidious distinctions should be 
a self-imposed task on every well-wisher to the 
country i the practice of this virtuous sentiU 
ment would by degrees have its due in- 
fluence, and highly contribute to the general 
happiness of every rank and denomination of the 
people. 

We again met Mr. Gamett at the hospital: bet 
was engaged at backgammon, and I was mqdi . 
pleased at the spirit and activity with which, at 
the age of eighty-four, he contested the game. 
In another route we pursued, on our return to 
Baron's Court, we saw, about a mile from the 
hospital^ a new church recently finished, and 
near it was another charter school. 

The surface of the country over which we 
passed was much broken, and the soil> as usual, 
greatly superior to its cultivation. That there 
should still be advocates for the old practice of 
planting potatoes in lazy beds, whiqh here pre* 
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Vailed, is only to be reconciled by recollecting 
that aO errors have their champions ; yet the 
manifest advantages attending the use of the 
plough in this culture, not only in plantings 
gathering, and in producing a greater return^ 
but in their superior flavor, by being freed 
from wet, which in most seasons occasions 
great loss and injury ; would, it might reason*** 
ably be expcicted^ have been sufficient induce- 
xnentS) long ago, to have produced more con- 
verts, to a practice so evidently beneficial. 
Where the plough, however, is injudiciously 
used, there is a danger in cleaning the rows, if 
delayed too long ; as without care the lateral 
shoots may receive some injury ; in which case 
^e plants shoot downward, and the produce i^ 
always reduced in size. In one instance, I 
remember to have incurred great loss from a 
late operation of this kind, and was not aware 
of the cause until it was discovered by sub- 
sequent experience. An open channel for the 
escape of the water being constantly preserved, 
is another material recommendation to the use 
of the plough ; as it not only preserves the 
manure, but benefits the present and future 
crops in a high degree. A mistaken notion 
generally prevails, that potatoes ought not to 
be taken up until the haum begins to decay. 
^s soon as the skia is sufficiently hard and 
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fixed to bear the friction of gutherin^ load 
rehidving to the pit without injury, the tf6^ 
may be safely harrest^d. I am '{^rpetually 
obliged to store potatoes In largig quantitieiij; 
though wet and dirfy; but as care is always 
taken to have a strong current of ait passing 
over the heap^ the effect of fermentatidti 18 
carried dff, and the moisture^ which othehdM 
would remain and cause deday, is dissipated; 
The earth adhering to the potatoes is of ser- 
vice ; for when it becomes dly, it contributes to 
their keeping. 

We passed over the bridge at Ballycock, for 
which the country, in a great meai^ufe, is iti* 
debted to Lord Sunderlin: a communication tit 
thus opened with Granattl, and the inhabitants 
of a large extent of coiantry, no longer under 
the necessity of cartying their produce fivfe W 
six miles round the head of the lake. ISuCh 
appropriation of fbrtune, and exertions of te- 
fluence to promote public convenience, affe 
highly honorable, and in thie end often ^ro^ib 
as beneficial to the patrioti<5 designer and prtN 
moter as to the community. 

Near the bridge is a fkrm of hiS Lidrdship% 
where we first saw cattle sheds, in the (M!- 
cupation of a farmer. Wie quit thid del^htihl 
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place to-morrow, highly gratified with all we 
have seen, and all we have heard. A few such 
resident proprietors would soon give to Ireland 
a very different aspect. Adieu- 

•!■ %^m X^m 
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LETTER LXIII. 

Ardbracken House, Oct. 10» 18IS. 

TT E reached this kind, hospitable roof yes* 
terday to a late dinner. The journey was long 
and ^tiguing for our horses, as a part of the 
road was hilly, and the distance from Baran% 
Court little short of fifty English miles. Oidr 
first point was Mullingar, eight miles — ^the 
land immediately surrounding the town is 
equal in fertility to the best we have seen in 
Ireland: the remaining stubbles bore incon- 
testable evidence of weighty crops, and the 
management of some of the farms seemed to be 
tolerably good. 

From an eminence too miles short of Mullin- 
gar, we had a most extensive and beautiful view 
of both Lough O'Whel and Lough Eunel, and 
could distinguish the woods at Mr. Rochfort's 
at Belvidere, which has the celebrity of being 
one of the most enchanting spots in Ireland ; 
we were, however, at too great a distance to 
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form any judgment of the beauty for which it 
is so extolled* 

MuUingar is a town of some extent ; the prin- 
cipal street is above a mile in length, and the 
houses are generally good ; but the quantity of 
dirt and filth before the doors did not pre* 
possess us in favor of the place ; possibly we 
saw it^ in this respect, to a disadvantage^ owing 
to recent rain and great passage of sheep from 
Ballinasloe. As the grand canal to Dublin 
passes the town, we had an opportunity of 
seeing one of the passage boats ; the accom- 
modations were good^ and we understood its 
progress to be about six miles an hour. 

This neighbourhood has recently been dis- 
graced by the banditti mentioned in a former 
letter, who style themselves carders; and al- 
though punishment has overtaken several of the 
offenders, these outrages still continue, 

<" At MuUingar^ we quitted the direct road to 
Dublin, and pursued that leading to Athboy: 
we breakfasted at Reynella, the seat of Mrs, 
ReyneUj five miles from Mullingar* At Kil- 
burn, two miles before we reached Reynella, 
we were agreeably surprised by the sight of 
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IMie^ne Hetefordshire oxta^ 9xA i few actcA 
of turnips^ which had been indifiereiitly hoed^ 
and were greatly injured by being left too thick 
Oft the ground. 

Reynelia, the seat of Mrs. Reyn^U, haa not 
been built more than twenty years~*great; taste 
has been ejLhibited in the plantations, and ip 
frrming a piece of water. Mr. Raynell^^in ;ixb 
day, was esteemed one of the most:«{unted 
ksproversin Ireland, and his example, .had an 
extensive effect. The premature, deatk. of. ^ 
gofitleman possessing so high a character waa 
justly considered a public loss. He increase 
the demand for labor, and thus created a fSfmk 
of industry highly beneficial to the lower orders 
who entertained a due sense of their obliga- 
tions, and acknowledged them with gratitude* 
Hiis gentleman was always respected by -them 
at their adviser, friend, and benefactor, ; After 
his deaths Mrs. Reynell pursued the same system 
of improvement ; and at the time when the 
rebellion first made its appearance, sh^.ivas 
actively and anxiously employed in codo^jpletiiig 
a sheet of water which had given employaaeot 
to a great number of people. Consciteis that 
the interests and happiness of the laboring 
dasses in her neighbourhood had never been 
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neglected, but always kindly attended to, she 

confided m the gratitude of some, and the 

common sense of others, that they would not 

destroy what it was so much their interest to 

preserve- 

t 

This Lady had the intrepidity to remain in 
her mansion, and putting arms into the hands 
of her servants, and being otherwise prepared 
in case of emergency to protect her property, 
was resolved to wait the event. The venera- 
tion and attachment of the people proved her 
complete protection and defence, as she sus- 
tained not the slighest loss or injury of any 
description. 

This circumstance furnishes another instance 
of Irishmen, who, though feeling no respect for 
the laws of the country, and thoroughly dis* 
regarding every personal consequence that 
might attach to the violation of them, wera 
yet gratefully alive to the remembrance of 
obligations, and revolted at the idea of repay- 
ing their benefactors by lawless and incon- 
siderate violence. A people, on whom con- 
sideration and kindness have such influence, 
are more to be pitied th?m condemned, when 
acting wrong* Where many and real griev- 
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iMices exist, in any commanity, it cannot be 
mrprbing that they should be exaggerated, 
which, when fomented by mischievous parties, 
lead to the fatal adoption of measures for re- 
dress, that in the end do but augment the su£> 
forings previously endured. 

. The farming buildings and c^ces at J^eynella 
aire judicious and extensive, and the management 
of the land is superior to most specimens of 
husbandry we have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining. A certain portion of the &rm is 
d^yoted to the growth of green crops^ which 
were well managed, and great pains bestowed in 
cleaning the ground — the clovers grown with 
ray grass were luxuriant — the stock well se- 
lected, and excellent — the Hereford oxen were 
egual to the best I have usually seen. An ox, 
a descendant of one of the Woburn buUs, much 
resembled the far-famed bull, bred by the late 
Puke of Bedford^ and was a very fine specimen 
of the breed. The Leicester flock was a choice 
cdlection of the breed of sheep from that 
county. Ten pounds of clover, and twenty* 
seven pounds of ray grass, are sown per Irish 
acre : had a less quantity of ray grass been 
usQd, the crops qf dover .. would have been 
better. Potatoes were : principally cultivate^ 
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in lazy beds. Is it not wonderful that the 
production of a crop^ which may be considered 
as the staff of life in Irelandj should at this day 
be so little understood ? 

Mr* Reynellj about twenty years since con- 
structed a water meadow of fourteen acres: 
the work was judiciously performed, but it 
is at present a little out of repair- Early in 
May the grass is cut for hay, by which prac- 
tice the depasturage for at least a month or 
five weeks, up to the time of cutting, is 
lost — an important consideration where there 
is so much stock, and an inadequate supply of 
green food. The produce of an acre of Swe- 
dish turnips preserved till May in Cumberland, 
may be valued at forty or fifty pounds, on a 
comparison with hay. The young stock bred 
on the farm are very promising, and do great 
credit to the bailiff^ who has lived very many 
years in the family, and appears to unite great 
practical knowledge as a farmer, with much 
zeal and an ardent attachment to the persons 
and interests of his employers. 

The survey of this establishment afforded 
me much pleasure : great indeed was the loss 
of the proprietor who originally projected the 
system which has been persevered in, duriig a 
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long minority, with so much ability and qxirit. 
i cannot but feel a peculiar demrfi«. that the 
ynong gentleman, who is now neaiiy 4xf age, 
may be inspired with the same motivot, and 
influenced by the same philanthropy, that di- 
rected the conduct of his patriotic father.) and 
that the regret for his Ibss, and the respect for 
the memory of such a parent, may itimulate 
him with an ambitious emulation of worthily 
•applying his place. 

To Athboy, eleven miles^ the country is well 
enclosed. Two instances were presented to us 
of the turnip husbandry. The crops, of graiq 
appeared to have been good, and the tOli^ 
pf the land tolerably well conduct^^^ An 
abundance of limestone gravel waa obsenred in 
idl parts of our drive. 

Notwithstanding the fertility of the. soil, and 
its great returns to the occupiers, the condition 
toif the laborers upon it seemed to bear no re- 
iation or affinity to either: extreme privation 
and poverty were the evident indelible cIm- 
racters of their pitiable situation. I attempted 
to enter one of their wretched cabins, but the 
smoke was so dense and offensive, I oould not 
remain in it so long as to distinguish. one. ob* 
ject fi'om another, and yet a sufficient time 
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to awaken every compaBsionate reflection — that 
human and rational beings, possessing intellect 
and feelings, perhaps that would not disgrace 
the higher ranks of society, should be com- 
pelled to exist under circumstances from which 
humanity revolts, and proclaims a cruelty not 
to rescue a dog ! Fuel being dear and scarce, 
and cold being less bearable than smoke, the 
door was kept closed; habit may — nay, does 
reconcile the latter, whilst the former could 
not be endured. 

From Athboy to Ardbracken is computed 
eight miles; but I should suppose it to be much 
more ; the soil appeared to be very good^ on 
which there were several extensive farming 
establishments ; and as far as a hasty judgment 
could be formed, I should select this district 
as the best specimen of husbandry, speaking 
generally, that we had seen in Ireland. 

The road by Kells is esteemed to be more 
beautiful ; but being somewhat further about, 
we preferred the shortest line- Wood alone 
is wanting to make this a most lovely country ; 
and as its growth is prodigious and rapid, 
the encouragement to plant can nowhere be 
exceeded. The luxuriant growth of the shrubs 
\vas a matter of no less surprise than ad- 
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miration: I do not know any spot more fih 
Torable to every species of vegetation. This 
has been a very fttiguing, though ddightfiil 
day i but let me hofft that the detail of it may 
not have proved tiresome to you. Adieu. 

J* V/* Vff 
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Ardbracken House, Oct. 11, 1815* 

Mi 

A HOUGH Ireland is not subject to poor 
laW9j the county assessments applicable to the 
repair of the roads and various other purposes 
fcrrn a heavy charge, which is said to be little 
ehort of n miilion yearly. This tax is imposed 
by the grand jury — the chief constables first 
obtaining their sanction^ which is confirmed by 
the fiat of the judge. 

Gf feat complaints have been made of sinister 
tiew^ pervading the grand juries; and as the 
prevalence of corruption in the public concerns 
of Ireland is notoriows^ the suspicion, whether 
founded in justice or otherwise, k easily dif- 
fused. The administration of distributive jus- 
tice is loudly arraigned, owing to this important 
office devolving on insufficient parties, from the 
number of qualified and unexceptionable cha- 
l-fecterg who as absentees are lost to the country, 
Lfttterly, barrristers have been appointed to 
preside at the Quarter Sessions of each county, 
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and much benefit is likely to attend this wise 
r^^lation. The proceedings and discussions 
in the several districts will thus be more analo- 
gous, and a more impartial distribution of jus- 
tice promoted. 

The want of solemnity and decorum at the 
assizes is to be de^ly rt^retted : neither judges 
nor council appear in their appn^ate diieai* 
The dignity and order which is preserved in 
our. courts of law, serve most materially ^to 
create veneration and inspire respect in. tlie 
several orders of the people, and are highly 
worthy the attention and imitation of the Irish 
bar. The people in Ireland have long. con- 
sidered a want of interest among the higher 
ranks as tantamount to criminality:: its in- 
fluence in their opinion can control the opett- 
tions of the law-H^an obtain pardon for the 
coknniission -of the greatest crime; and no 
offender suffers condign punishment but the 
person who is destitute of piow^rful ftiendi to 
intercede fdr him. 

. A thorough conviction of strict impartial«(y 
in the enforcement of the penal statutes, :is in- 
dispensAbly requisite to give energy and effect 
to-all civil institutions; and resort s1^(^afal,))p 
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had to every measure whicli by possibility can 
tend to establish this coniidence in the minds 
of the people, and raise it in the public estima^ 
lion. 

As an example of the effect which circum*- 
glances apparently trivial produce on the mind, 
may be cited the preparative ceremony of an 
English judge to his passing sentence of death. 
He takes from his bag a small black cap, which 
he deliberately unfolds and places on his head ; 
this signal announces the impending fate of the 
criminal. Those who have never witnessed it 
might suppose that this formality is calculatetl 
rather to destroy than promote the awfulness of 
the occasion ; but the reverse of this conjecture 
is the fact : the solemn silence which precedes 
the few minutes in which the judge is thus 
occupied has a powerful operation on the 
audience. A general sympathy of feeling is 
created by the anticipation of the dreadful 
denunciation a fellow-creature is doomed to 
receive. The ear and the heart are attuned to 
the melancholy occasion, and every word which 
falls from the judge becomes doubly impressive 
&om a union of sentiment. 



i., The humanity with which the crijninal law is 
executed is a bright part of our constitution : 
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fusbi^ ^ » 'tbe '^txm^i m maim 

os ns "iiorron* 

To dilate on the morals of the people of Ire- 

M tbfe HiitMts ihait haH ^mi ^riUMii'd tii M 
tiR; prGSent uccasion. jsneir cpiiulici is fns^ 

iittd iifipdiM tkmta^i 'iAi ftt^ur dl^UI^ ^ 
iliMn^A^itn t^iy xitid aim fi6blB 'i^tttifiSfrat^^-^n^ 

bitilbl iddl^olM^!^. ^Att; i)iMdttt:«lt«d> iH Wi 

hgArmiim; hi fb^ hbtii^ k figift C6 lltitJdlU 
IM avdbgei- 6f his bWh ^#i^Ml^. ^he iftitMibek 
W i&tiLgp Hftodfy, *«rhtch tctk^mmf Ocdtttv 
Sft^rite tft tfiie |^if6l^l di»fcr(«dit «lf Vltt imh 

' liTi'; i%rthu!eYdting ftks fkMristftd<% ^«^dMMft 
^dCdi^^^tlrei^'iiMr^ stiltts ¥a %6tiie ^m «f 
fi^Mi^^ feihil»t»^ the Mti^^di'dm «Ui'l» kMt 
to an iiii^ bf d^ct^tM^, als ib «o»«(»i» 16 tiift 
prostitution of their #M^ «)ad Ai)igllt(ferit >M 
their landlords and superiors ! This accusation 
Ihiil i^iNilltfy bedtt flsj^^. Ill xftfHWMttioiM 
Mtti'th^ W^-iiifcnrmtd, "ita vtmtutpixiiHiif 91^ 
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la^[ld, ^fld particularly a fpw day? ^^c^ ^ ^^^ 
iia^^loej with gentljemeq frpni (iiflFereflt prp- 
vincps? I have been uniforfply as^Mfed that 
these charges are unfounded^ ^ml jliat th^ 
parties who have stated them were grossly im- 
ppse4 pa- ^^afnples of prpflig^cy^ ^n thi^s as 
^ pY^fif pftier l^rg^ cominunity, ^ndo^bted}y 
m^y \iB iqimd ^ |^ut ^ ^ gcBeral charancteristiq 
of the people I am persuade^ the atrpcity h^ 
no existence. The truth of these stories has 
been so frequently and so solemnly denied, and 
disproved by so many corroborating circum- 
stanceSj that I cannot but reject them as utterly 
unfounded. All the individuals with whom I 
have conversed on this subject consider it a 
gross libel on the Irish character. 

In no country are conjugal and parental 
affections exceeded, more warmly or powerfully 
felt-> or more sincerely and unaffectedly exhibit- 
ed, than in Ireland : it is these, and these alone, 
which communicate to the wretched cabin an 
interest and a charm which recompense the 
cottier's toil, and compensate all other priva- 
tions. Is it then possible to credit the existence 
of such unnatural baseness and dereliction of 
every virtuous sentiment in characters where 
the affections of husband and father so con- 
spicuously predominate ? And among those 
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fob, with whom a sense, or rather a pride of 
Amily honor exists, not less incorniptible than 
incompatible with so revolting and degrading 
an acquiescence. 

To-morrow we shall bid our valued friends 
under this hospitable roof farewell, and proceed 
fer Black Castle, whence most probably yoti will 
hear from me again. Adieu. 

J. C. C. 
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Black Castle Oct. 12, 1813. 

The pleasure our last visit derived from the 
unremitting kindness and attention of our 
friends, and the few chances that so retired a 
life as mine affords of any future meeting, 
made our parting yesterday truly painful. 
Neither time nor distance can ever obliterate 
the esteem and regard now impressed on my 
mind; and in the pleasurable review of the 
various incidents which have contributed to 
the happiness of this tour, the friendship and 
urbanity of the amiable residents in Ardbracken 
House will always occupy a pre-eminent place 
in my recollection - 

Mr* Ruxton's cottage is delightfully situated 
on the banks of the Boyne, a mile from Navan, 
where the soil is highly fertile. Mr. Ruxton, 
though well versed in the best theories of agri- 
culture, yields his better judgment to the erro- 
neous practices of the country, and white crops 
are grown after each other successively. As an 
instance of the power of vegetation op this farm. 
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a field which had borne an admirable crop of 
wbeaU and which was cut in August, was im- 
mediately plou^^h$d. fyv f^cAjtipT crop of the 
same grain. The prodigious quantity of grass 
which it immediately produced caused a delay 
in sowing ^e wheat, that the abundant herbage 
might be fed off with cattle ; and it is now re- 
ploughing' ftr the seedt had I not had- db 
opportanity of seeing it, I should havtt decmii 
such a statement apociyphid. 



The SwfMlish tornips wera goo4— 'the 
imes tolsraMe, though impeiftctly hoed and 
cleaned. Mt. Ruxton staled that it was Mi 
intention to put his &rai ipto a regular rotirtiott 
of crofting, and to give it a piupcr cleaniagi 
% carrying ifats wise resohition steadily ialo 
effect, he will, by such an example, not esdjr 
render an essentia service to his naighbourhooi; 
but materially benefit himself. 

The thriving fdantations on .Mr« fiuxtan's 
estate are afi <rf* his own rearing, and weie 
planted about thirty years ago. 

By means of loelqsf in various pants ^.the 
*river, the Boyne is made naidgahle finmNJamii 
to Drogheda, where Uie distiilenfls aad a fern 
siderbU^ tmde in grain have feoently made iJmi 
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former place a respectable cprn-mark^t* The 
high price which wheat has lately borne has 
induced tha growth of it on all kinds of land ; 
and as moderate crops ooly have indemnified 
the farmer J such practices may ultimately prove 
ijijarious to his interest. 

We have been continually subjected to in- 
quiriea as to the general disposition of the peo- 
ple to turbulence or tranquillity- Although, 
as I pbserved in a fprmer letter, we had no 
reason to euspect any meditated disturbance of 
the present repose, yet we were unqualified to 
f»asB a general opinion on the real state of the 
public feeling. Privations to the extent en- 
dured in Ireland must produce discontent, the 
parent of disloyalty and disaffection ; and how- 
ever the greatj the glorious work of reform in 
this most beautiful island may be deferred, it 
must be seriously undertaken to prevent those 
fatal consequences which await procrastination. 
The experience of every hour persuades me 
that there are no other means of accomplishing 
tins ai'duous task^^ and of establishing an unequi- 
vocal and perfect satisfaction in the country, 
tlian by improving the condition of the working 
classes. Of the ipanner in which to a certain 
extent this blessing may be conferred, I have 
already offered an opinion, which subsequent 
S 
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Infbnnation and reflection hare fumisfaed no 
reason to retraet The inefficacy of force has 
been manifested by the experience df centuries. 
Coercion, sustained by an overwhelmkig milt* 
tary power, by depopulating the country, 
might produce a temporary calm ; but it is the 
last expedient which ought to be resorted to 
for the attainment of permanent order, and 
obedience to the laws and civil authorities. 

The violence which appears from time td 
time in resolutions of catholic meetings,- is re^ 
presented as the artifice of a few designing in- 
dividuals, who, though so loud in demanding 
catholic emancipation, dread nothing so much 
as its being conceded. By concession, their 
consequence would be extinguished, and their 
powers would cease with the means possessed 
of inflaming and influencing the untaught minds 
of the lower orders. The abrogation of what 
remains of the penal statutes would demolish the 
existing barrier which divides the people, and 
be the happy occasion of removing those mutual 
jealousies and prejudices which have now so 
pernicious an eflect on the minds of men of 
both persuasions, and are not less degrading to 
the nation than injurious to its peace and pros- 
perity. 
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To Slane's Castle, five miles, some very good 
farming appeared between that place and 
Navan. Mr. Ruxton^s brother hm a fine 
estate adjoining Black Castle^ which is under 
a good system of husbandry : the thorn hedges 
are flourishing, and the fields regularly laid 
down for grazing. About three miles from 
this property we observed a church, and near 
to it was a very fine round tower^ the top of 
which was covered with flags. 

Highly gratified with the day we have here 
passed^ we purpose starting early in the mora* 
jng for Drogheda. Ever yours — Adieu, 

J. a a 
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farming of which is P9rt«nly bfittej: $Ji«j fn 
most districts of Ireland. 

tion, sucro^n^ed Ify ^ grcyit e^Kg^j^ pf Vf^k 
and while it commands a beautiful view of the 
Boyne and its rocky margin, Mr. Lambert's 
woods at Beau Park contribute greatly to its 
embellishment The village of Slane is neatly 
built, and entirely new. The quality of the 
soil between Slane's Castle and Drogheda is 
of promising appearance : it is a liver-coloured 
loam, of very superior staple and value, proba* 
bly alluvial — its cultivation by no means such 
as it deserved. 

Two miles short of Drpgheda is the ford 
where King William passed the Boyne : a rock 
at the identical spot forms an appropriate base 
for the pillar erected upon it, to perpetuate the 
memory of that great event. The homage 
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pniA ib King Willmirl by a Jittrtion of the Irish 
tiktioti itnti tiot oil flrat Foiitidation which in 
ttiy opihioti priticip^lly entitles him to the 
eiteerti ahd respect of posterity- His enlight^ 
fened policy ^tid liberal tiewS ifith iregard ttt 
teligion, are the most luminous parts of hi* 
character J atid greatly is it to be lament^fl 
that the bigotry and revengeful prejudices of 
the times should have defeated his good inten- 
tions 5 for ill the succeeding lelgh intolerance 
and persecution reached the acme of barbarisift. 

i)rogheda is a handsome commercial town, 
buHt on the banks of tbe Boyne, which rapidly 
rise from the river. The approach to it is 
through a street of great length, consisting for 
the most part of miserable hovels. The princi- 
pal street, as well as the new houses on the quay, 
are substatttial and handsome. The improve- 
ments in the town have been rapid during the 
last few years* Difficulty attends the access to 
the port, owing to the winding course of the 
river down do its fall into tlie sea and the shal- 
lowness of water over the bar, formed by the 
discharge of its waters. The Corporation pos* 
Besses a considerable revenue, and large sums 
have been expended on embanking the river, 
with a view of deepening the channel : some 
benefit has been derived from this meastire, but 
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Btill it requires two tides for vessels, after passmg 
tbe bar, to reach the quay. To remedy this 
inconvenience, it has been proposed to make a 
canal in a straight line to the sea, and by the 
assistance of sluices a greater depth of water is 
expected to be obtained. At present, vessels 
of a small draft of water only can reach the 
quay at Brogheda. 

In consequence of the distilleries having been 
at work a few days, barley in great quantities 
was arriving from all quarters. The roads were 
crowded in all directions with Irish cars, laden 
with this material for the supply of the manu- 
factories^ the importance of which to the state 
will appear from the foUowing statement.* It 



* *' The following 8till8 are all at work in this kiogdoin':-^ 
Thirty-three^ produciog every twenty-eight days» 893,873 
gallons, at 5^. lid. per gallon, duty 266,299/. 13^. 344/.—^ 
per day, 9^510/. 14*. Oj^/.— per hour. 396/. 5s. 7fl?!— yielding 
ii revenue to Government of (supposing them to work e%bt 
months in the year) 2,130,397^ 6s. 4id, Grain required* at 
the rate of six gallons of spirits for every barrel, amounts to 
148,979 barrels, one-third of which must be malt, yielding a 
revenue of 34,968/. every month, and 

Oo the eight working months in the year 48^9,741^ 'MO 

Which added to the whiUey duty 2,130,397 6 4 

Makes a total of ^^2,410,143 4 

** The benefits of such a stimulus to agriculture art evident^ 
und would be still more valuable if they were not purdiased at 
the expense of the morals and induetry.of the'lowetr classes.- 

5 ■■ ■ ' 
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may indeed be urged that if tlie use of ardent 
spirits were totally prohibited, such is the na* 
tural propensity of man to iotoxication, that he 
would became so by beer or some other fer- 
mented liquor. Drunkenness, however^ so pro- 
moted, might possibly be unattended with tlie 
like evil consequences to the community which 
attend inebriation by spiritous liquors, as the 
exhilaration produced by the former is speedily 
resolved into a senseless stupor, while tliat q£ 
the latter inspires the inebriated with a danger^ 
ous frenzy. 

Greatly as agriculture is promoted by the 
home distillation of grain, the sacrifice of human 
happiness, health, and morals, is paying too 
dearly for the benefit derived to husbandry, 
The yearly advantages accruing to the revenue 
from the manufacture of legalized poison, leaves 
little reason to hope for the adoption of such 
regulations and restrictions on the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors, as would place the inordinate use 
of them out of the reach of the laboring classes. 
Intemperate gratification in ardent spirits ought, 
if possible, to be restrained, instead of the law 
against drunkenness being allowed to sleep, a^ 
drinking to excess is the great bane to all the 
little comforts of the lower orders ; and though 
a perfect conviction of the direful, effects too 
often attendant on inebriety be admitted among 
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4M ymt Mt. taio^i film. 

fbctt) ytit tat ittuui^etHife! Intt too fbkh^' Muij^UU 
tibni to be itsolntd/ ftbitfMMd; 

W« ittsfkicted tli« distflleiyy of ^t. €od<ff, 
#bicii is'Vetjr eitttflMive. Hti/e W«f M(# i9ir« flvft 
Meatti*e!kigitte ^bolly tdtithittbi infteUtdik 
tpp&triid. to work eittCffieiljr WiStI, i^Ad d(Mfc 
gteat crtdit to thb Xhiblin fdttttd<iiry i th« t«M 
«f the Hiachittety seetned wen fid»t>ted to -tbtfr 
tbrioctt dffiees. Tlte etit^nt df Mtl Ctidd^ Ift 
a vtttietf of ufidertftkings bate gi^iiy bebeifitttid 
and materially contributed both to the tl^ftlal- 
tural and mercantile interests of this district. 

We vfeited Mf . Tand/s ftrfm, fbttt writes ft«A 
Dfo^dft on lAe »dutherti batik, and tieM Hlft 
ttitkitb «ir<the B&jrtte, wfatfoce we had atotaj^ieit 
ttew df the eicK of the rivet and ihe ^ropMeii 
line Of the eaiial, which tippeaired to be a ftasi>> 
b)e project, afid likely, at m cdflsidei^e tiDb- 
pense, to answer a inaluable purpose. i^MId 
a cotnmunicatiofi be "Sitttei by means dfiiMdtet 
cantd with Lotigh Neagh and liOtigH ^iat, 
Droglheda would becoihe-a place df great trade. 
Hot only in the tratispetrtMion and eXpoitatidft 
Of ^tiitt, but ih othef "floittiestic and ibreigtt 
ptoduce. ■■'- 

mtMk fbf ^e gr&tldetitidii ^ tm i^fiouimti 



Visit Mr. Tmj^^s Farm. ' SfB 

visitor. The clovers were remarkably clean, and 
sown OD land in high condition* Eight pounds 
of seed are found sufficient, when drilled in, for 
the Irish acre : if a proof had been required of 
the rapid and luxuriant growth of clover in Ire- 
land, here were ample denionstralions of the 
fact Ten acres of cabbages had been planted, 
but the season had proved unfavorable to their 
growth : beside which, there were five acres of 
Swedishj and five acres of white turnips drilled, 
well hoed, and very clean. In all, there were 
twenty acres of green crop — an unusual number 
on so small a fanUi The care and attention 
bestowed on the crops, and particularly so in 
their being kept clean, cannot be exceeded, 
and would entitle Mr. Tandy to the reputation 
of a good farmer in any country. 

Much of this farm had been ploughed until 
it was exhausted and overrun with weeds : the 
exertions of the present occupier may be esti- 
mated by the presence of some few remains of 
what at first he had to encounter. 

There is infinite pleasure in the survey of a 
farm under a good system of management in 
any situation ; but particularly so in a neigh- 
bourhood where it is the misconceived practice 
to do every thing which by possibility can coun- 

voL, n. u 
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teract the bounty of Providence, and render the 
inofiit fertile soil unproductive. 

The corn-market at Drogfaeda is a spacious 
handsome building. Considerable quantities of 
all sorts of grain are exported to Liverpool, and 
some oats are sent by the return of coal ships to 
Whitehaven. The number of opulent people 
in Drogheda is considerable, and the society on 
a good footing. 

We had the pleasure of meeting several of 
the mercantile gentlemen as guests of Mr. Codd. 
It was extremely pleasing to be a witness of the 
spirit and confidence with which an augmenta- 
tion of the commerce of the place was by these 
gentlemen anticipated. I sincerely hope that 
their expectations may be realized. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXVIL 

Collon, Oct. 14, 181S. 

W E arrived here this morning to breakfast ; 
and though our distance from Drogheda is but 
six miles, yet as we have been ascending during 
the greater part of the way, we perceive our 
elevation to be considerably above the level of 
the sea. 

The soil has altered greatly for the w^orse : 
nothing can be more nogenial to tillage 
than the ground occupied by Mr. Foster, 
whose farm is the only one I ever saw that 
could put me in good humour with my own : 
the surface of it is a meagre white clay, suf- 
fering equally from wet or dry weather. A 
propitious season for the cultivation of such 
land but seldom occurs. 

It is very unfortunate that Mr. Foster should 
have had so unimprovable a subject on which 
to operate, as, with his knowledge and inde- 
fatigable exertionsj he could not have failed 

u 2 
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in exhibiting the advantages of a good system 
of cultivation on any spot, where it had been 
practicable. As a planter, he is eminently dis- 
tinguished ; for, in spite of the sterility of the 
soil, the elevated situation of CoUon, and its 
uninterrupted exposure to the winds from the 
sea, his plantations grow very luxuriantly. 

Colloti, a remarkably neat village, waei en- 
tirely built by Mr- Foster ; the cabins are very 
tidy, the walls white-washed, and the rooft oo* 
vered with Welsh slate. The church i% m ex.* 
tremely handsome building, idth a tower of vet^^ 
chaste Gothic. Dr. Beaufort, who was tb« «»^ 
chitect, is now engaged in fitting up the in- 
terior, which will be no less el^^a»t IJiai! ftpj^ro- 
priate. At a shor6 distance from the churoh'Al 
a very good parsonage house. A cotton mn^ 
nofactory furnishes employment to many of i^ 
inhabitants within its walls, and td others wiM 
weave in their own houses; besides whidi^ a 
Lancastrian school and a dispensary are ako 
established in the vUlage. 

Our first object of attention before we rode 
through the plantations and over the &fm, 
this morning, was the nursery ; wbioh .^m 
formerly a greater curiosity than at present, as 
it was one of the first in Ireland. Mr B^Ofita 
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found himself compelled either to raise his own 
seedlings, or to import them from England or 
Scotland. The nursery contains several acres, 
and is well arranged and managed. In this 
seminary I beheld the greatest variety of 
shrubSj evergreen and deciduous forest trees 
I have ever seen. Here, with great pains, had 
been collected every known species of the oak 
(quercus), several of which had been ingrafted 
with scions from other trees. 

In Wales the old English oak is yet to be 
met with, but very seldom elsewhere: the 
original sovereign of our groves having been 
banished by the Norman and Flemish oak, in 
consequence of their more rapid growth. The 
acorns of the old English oak have no foot-stalks ^ 
and the timber is specifically heavier, when in 
water, than that of the continental oaks which 
UBiup its place. I should hence infer, that the 
oak now grown in Ireland is of foreign origin, 
as it is said to be equally valuable with the Eng- 
lish, and to grow much faster; a recommenda- 
tion arising probably from the same cause which 
produces such luxuriance and rapidity in the 
growth of all the trees^ with the exception of the 
beech, which seems to make the least progress. 
The American tribe of bog plants have been 
happily introduced with great success ; as im- 
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mediately beneath the surfitce of inert white 
clay is a deep substratum of > peat, which is 
.peculiarly suitable to their growth. Through- 
out the plantations the laurel is interspersed^ 
it thrives well under the forest trees, and makes 
a most beautiiid underwood. 

li The pavilion, Mr. Foster's former residence^ 
is now occupied by Colonel Foster, who is 
making very material additions to the place. 
The peat, here lying very near the surface, 
gives to all species of plants, that delight in a 
Jjoggy soil^ a. most astonishing luxuriance. I 
imeasured round the. spreading branches of a 
rhododendron about tea feet high, and found 
Jiieir circumference to be. eighty feet. Surprised 
as I. was at the ^ppesurance of the plant, I took 
.the dimensions myiself that I might speak with 
iconfidence as to the fact. I think this shrub, 
though less lofty, covered more ground than 
the largest Portugal laurel I ever saw« 

. Near the. pavilion is also, a winter, garden, 
^containing a greater number of the different 
species and varieties of shrubs, than, perhaps^ 
are to be found in any collection throughout 
the empire. Specimens also of the indigenous 
grasses of Ireland, amounting to the number of 
eighty-four, have been here collected; the 
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total number of grasses growing in Ireland is 
atated at one hundred and sixty-four. :.J *. -*ui i 

Among the curious forest trees were a weep- 
ing larch, and an oak, peculiar to Ireland, that 
has the same drooping propensity. In short, 
the prodigious number of trees, shrubs, and 
plants, which I had never seen before^ were 
infinitely beyond my powers of recollection, 

Mr- Foster's botanical knowledge, indefa- 
tigable exertions, and skill in all his operations, 
have rendered him not less a successful than an 
extensive planter. Above six hundred Irish 
acres have been covered with wood under this 
gentleman*s superintendance and direction j 
giving to each acre about three thousand 
plants. As the forest trees require thinning, 
their nurses, the pine tribe^ are weeded out to 
allow to the former room to grow and spread. 

The most desirable qualifications in a planter 
are care to protect, and courage to thin ! How 
few do we meet with in whom are combined 
these requisites! Mr. Foster not only pos- 
sesses the knowledge of their indispensability, 
but acts lip to the conviction thence arising, 
and is also in every other respect the best 
gentleman-manager of nursery grounds, plan- 



I have had.iM|u^Btafio& 

. . A^afe-jof tisDber Md bmtsb-woodltsdm.flace 
twa db|»fin e«jah ntekduiing .the groalxr spui 
(£ tiiie(yBar./1Sih^^^re^s^^^ jQeaDK" gckk^vrth^ 
tell fiv tiRO flidUings a fiioti: BruqiMfxxid'jdr 
figgota^si^ >hal£ja guinea the cart load, or Isrcf 
penctt' a )a(oiie!*^&Il as dear, as coals at ENnm 
gheda. With the value of the bark from the 
lavobiifor fbs fmi^ote' iof l^iining, I liadifiie 
jdeastireof bjdni^ing MiiFiiMter jaqtzaxBtedi. ;uii 

:;;-.'. •.:■■ •; '■ • r- ' .■■■ .'.'] ' v i?:-^: • iM 

. Mr.: Whiter of Btis&Bki pkdtaiopny.ia jtfm 
GQuntg^jof Doffham^ has;9f«at nerit ia hia Ebi 
Mention to tbb suljgectv: In.eqses where Jacob 
is felled for tlie ^sops'lelor's use, this appron 
ptiattaii ofitSiliarkimisit add greatly to the 
value of itfae trees; but where the timber is 
soli after it is stripped, 1^ loss of admeasixre^ 
ment in the girt must be taken into consider- 
ation; as itt jmcist >Qa^ it would exceed the 
gen«ral;aUcfwMO!^' . 



Xhe gi^ound which is planted wil}^ I 
ceive, on ap iaverage of yea^^s, afford a greater 
return thau Jiad it boea under a system of f<KKiH 
vertible hustmodiy ; as it is calculated, tkatj afei 
the ^i^inlMfi c^* sixty years, the timber ovr 
3 
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each acre will be worth at least four hundred 
pounds, wliile the thinnings of the plantations, 
after thirty years' growth^ will produce ten shit- 
lings an acre. 

Planting, as an investment for capital, exceeds 
all other speculations in its profitable and cer- 
tain return ; as it is a sinking fund of fifteen per 
cent, from thirty to sixty years' growth of the 
trees. No country exhibits greater temptations 
for indulging in this beneficial and ornamental 
application of such parts of the surface, as 
would best be employed in this valuable prac- 
tice, than Ireland ; where wood thrives in all 
wtuations — where water carriage, at least for 
rafts, would easily be obtained, and where 
every twig, in some way or other, would add a 
comfort to the cottier's cabin. Thousands of 
acres, now waste and unprofitable, might at an 
easy expense be rendered more productive than 
land of the same average quality in England- 
Fencing is the principal expense. The plants, 
and the labor of planting them in Ireland, may 
by contract be obtained for three pounds, and I 
should calculate the fencing at about two 
pounds per acre. Admitting the fee simple of 
the ground to be worth ten pounds, these, to- 
gether with compound interest in sixty years, 
would amount to one hundred and sixty pounds. 
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The value of the land iper acre, covered witli 
timber trees, at the expiration of this term, 
would be equal to four hundred pounds { which 
would leave a considerable balance in favor o£ 
the plantations, even on a supposition that the 
expense of planting and fencing are here un- 
derrated. > 

. The Dublin Institution, in the year 1 784, gave 
a premium of from two to four shillings a thou- 
sand, according to the size and age of the trees ; 
also, for all planting which should be certified 
as being properly and sufficiently, protected by 
fencing. The sum paid in eight years amountcid 
to one thousand four hundred and ninety-four 
pounds, on somewhat leiss than twelve millions 
of trees, which is less than a million and a half 
per annum : a proof of the inconsiderable pro- 
gress which planting at that time had made ifi 
^his country; for on a supposition that three 
thousand five hundred trees had been planted 
per acre^ the whole extent of ground planted 
would not have much exceeded the same num^ 
ber of acres. The premiums, however, had the 
good effect of inspiring a taste for planting, and 
of promoting the establishment of nurseries^ 

' ■ " ■ * • > 

The hedge rows on this extensive estate -are 

the particular care of its attentive owner, who 
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furnishes to the tenants the requisite whiter 
thorn plants and trees : these are planted at 
prescribed distances in every fence by the oc- 
cupiers, who are bound by their leases to pro- 
tect them* Nothing can be more beautiful 
than timbers interspersed in hedge rows, which 
contribute to beautify the country, though it 
must be acknowledged they do not promote the 
interests of agriculture. 

The laws in Ireland respecting planting are 
highly judicious. If a tenant be disposed to 
plant, he may register the trees he plants ; and 
if, on the expiration of his lease, the landlord 
and tenant cannot agree as to their value, a 
jury fixes the consideration for the trees then 
standing on the farm so planted; which must 
be paid by the landlord, or the tenant is at 
liberty to convert them to his own use. 

The expense of planting in England has de- 
creased two thirds within the last twenty years j 
the facility with which all kinds of plants are 
propagated, and obtained from the nurseries, 
have greatly reduced their price* Trees of less 
size, and fewer in number, are now considered 
to be the best practice in plantings while the 
tedium and expense of cleaning the land is 
generally avoided. Pitting the young trees, 
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ift my of^uofi^ is tbe best mode, as die losses 
ttre tesB, 9xA I ^eonceive the progress of the 
fjlanUiigreater* Had I had any indecision of 
^inioD as td the manifest advantages of plant- 
ing/ the survey of this morning would have 
tosmneed^me. In sixty years, Mr. Foster's 
^lahtadans wiU be worth. a greater sum than 
the Ale<*of bis whole estate at present would 
produce. Every other part of his property is 
under judicious management. Timber is fur- 
msbed to the tenants for the buildings they 
may wish to eriect ; but they are bound to cover 
them with slate, no straw being permitted to 
be thus applied. Agriculture suffers great in- 
jury from the general practice of thatching 
with straw in Ireland : probably the produce 
mS one bradred thousand acres is annually thus 
disposed of, which, if judiciously converted into 
manure, wmild be sufficient to supply twenty- 
five thousand acres of arable land. 

The bogs in Ireland are^ by Dr. Beaufort, 
estimated at two millions of acres, or nearly a 
njnth-part cf tbeislandH-^mountatns, water, and 
wastes at about three millions; hence it follows 
that, if Ireland contain eighteen and a half mil- 
lions ai acres, thirteen amd a hidf only can be 
applicable to the purpoees of husbandry, which 
would allow but Vi9^ acres and a quarter for the 
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subsistence of each individual of the present 
population ; yet from the general use of po- 
tatoes, Ireland is enabled to export produce to 
the amount of eight millions sterling. 

The farm here is only a secondary object; I 
shall have the pleasure of communicating my 
observations on its management and appearance 
to-morrow — till when, adieu, 

J, C. C. 
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LETTER LXVIII. 



Collon, Oct. IS, 1813. 



JL HIS morning was devoted to the inspection 
of the \ farm> the intersection of which by 
numerous roads renders its occupation very 
commodious. The yards and buildings are 
complete, combining every object of utility 
with great convenience, in the attainment of 
which no expense has been spared. A number 
of ploughs were at work, drawn by oxen ; and 
though the soil appeared untractable^ the 
ploughing was well done. I could not, how- 
ever, but entertain an opinion that deeper 
ploughing would have had a good effect in 
rendering the surface less retentive of water; 
to effect which, great expense has been incurred 
in draining and leading off the springs. The 
till, or sterile clay, lies so near the surface j that 
as soon as the roots of the grain reach it, *they 
byecome yellow, sickly, and cease to thrive: 
to remedy this evil the ridges are gathered by 
the plough to a considerable height, which, 
though supplying a greater portion of earth to 
5 
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the plants above the till^ is attended with the 
inconvenience of the crop ripening unequally, 
and when lodged in the furrows, its having no 
chance of rising. We saw a field extremely 
well fallowed and ready for sowing, which might 
then have been accomplished had not the rain 
of the preceding night precluded the attempt ; 
and when the advanced period of the season 13 
taken into consideration, it is not improbable 
that the sowing of it may be retarded till the 
succeeding spring. 

The production of profitable green crops on 
such a soil, if not impracticable, must be pre- 
carious. I was somewhat surprised at the great 
number of acres dedicated to potatoes, which 
long since have appeared to me an exhausting 
crop, and injurious to good husbandry in all 
situations, as it requires so large a portion of 
manure without making any return ; but on a 
poor soil baneful to the cultivator. The artificial 
sown grasses had not a promising appearance. 

Beside the difficulties inseparable from the 
management of so ungenial a soil, Mr. Foster 
has to supply manure to a very extensive 
kitchen garden, from the quantity he is able to 
collect from the farm ; this necessarily deprives 
it of much of the dung to which it is fairly 
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entitled; a loss to whick pmbably it iroolB 
not.be subjected, were ib not, ml befbn 
stated, an object of aecoiidary ki^fwrtailoei 
Ashes, however, might b^ resorted to, ami I 
should suppose succesaQiUy, in windi Ham 
they would afford great xelief to tiie dui% 
heap.' - ' (• 

A considerable head of stock appesirad^iixi 
the farm } the long«-horned cattle had been wnA 
selected: a cross from an Indian brted^had 
produced most gigantic animals, which seemed 
to be particularly well adapted to the plough or 
cart. 

The price of labor I understood to be^amciv 
thing leas on: an average than a shilling a dag^^ 
I was glad to find in Mr, Foster a decided 
enemy to the trmty: he. has comfil^beijR 
banished thia. incumbraaee from among* hia 
working laborers. The Scotch, plough, cart; 
and English spade, are in constant uar on. tfaft 
farm ^ the rent of its arable land is forty shillings 
an acre, and that of the meadow still bigter. 
The usual term of leases^ under similar irentt^iar 
twenty-one years, which are renewed two yeaia 
before the expiration of the t«m Tlteaai 
contaio. Beyer4 Judicious jdauses^. ^ The teoailiM^ 
are, bound .to keep tht bntMings, feneea^.&o«4K 
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good repairs in c*$e pf neglect^ the ktidlord, 
if such neglect be not riectjified, after notice of 
bis intention, is authorized to enter and repair 
himself, witli power to distrain and levy to the 
&U amount of tl?e iBjcpense incurred. 

Mr. Foster has not only no objection to, but 
encourages, due sub-letting of his farms, to ihi^ 
inhabitants of CoHon, who are enabled by the 
dwttle and not the plough^ to pay their rents. 
In particular situations this mode, to a certain 
exbeat, may be beneficial to the holder as weU 
as to the proprietor ; but it decides nothing m 
to the general policy of the measure. The 
pernicious effects, .so evidently discernible from 
the general practice of sub-dividing and sub- 
setting estates, is not discoverable here ; a dis- 
position in the people of CoUon to emigrate, 
and seek their fortunes remote from home, hat 
prevented any material addition to the number 
pf inhabitants for mearly the last century j and 
until within a few years, when the population, 
with the produce, have both been augmented in 
cpn sequence of great enclosures in the neigh- 
J^^qrhood. 

The principal evil in Ireland is the absentee- 
ship, and neglect of the means in Iqq many of the 
VOL. u. ^ 
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upper dasset &r die employnmit of the stspec^t 
abandftiit population ; and the rej^hensible love 
of ease, and the apathy, whidi prevail MiiHig the 
lower orders. These, augmented by the want of 
appropriate services for single personi^ and the 
numerous obstacles to their search for occupa^ 
tions from home, unceasingly augment the 
population, and render the condition of all mora 
desperate. Westmoreland, where the landed 
property is more divided than in any county m 
England, and where the respectability mod 
comfort of the inhabitants are unequalled^ 
would long ago have been in the same sitUatieii 
with Ireland, had not her hardy and indusbioui 
aomst sought independency, &r from their ziative 
soil, by their own virtuous exertions* ' - '* * - 

We visited Dr. Beaufort, who, on A small 
acale, is an excellent farmer. His mode 4t[ 
cultitating potatoes on wide stitches, and^ 
frequently earthing them up, corresponds in^ a 
great measure with the practice on my o#n 
&rm ; the produce, by these means, is gireally 
kicreased, and the quaKty d thepotatoe ifnliiA 
improved by being kept dry, which iiSrsiddMi 
the case in the old-fashioned culture in lazy 
beds. Dr. Beaufort had recently reftjped' fifiy 
fttooks; of wheat, ten sheaves^to ih^ itoel^ :ftoiai 
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u statute acre ; he professes himself friendly to 
soiling, and the appearance of his clovers did 
credit to his husbandry, 

■>t The account given of the numerous regula- 
tions and improvements made in Ireland, within 
the last thirty years, furnishes by implication a 
very repulsive picture of its state and condition 
previous to that time. The county of Clare 
has always been represented as one of the 
poorest and most neglected in Ireland, Old 
stories have been preserved of customs formerly 
prevailing there, which would have been in- 
credible^ had they not received some sanction 
from the more modern details of other circum- 
stances^ equal in absurdity, by Mn A. Young. 
The incongruities observable at the present 
moment predisposes the most unprejudiced 
individual, on visiting this country, to a belief, 
that the invincible distaste to order, fitness, 
and consistency, with which he is hourly 
amused, is inherent, and not a disposition ex- 
clusively appertaining to the present genera- 
tion : as, tor instance, what would excite more 
risibility in England, than a carriage drawn by 
sumptuous horses of great value, without glass 
in the windows, or even blinds to protect the 
parties within from the weather ? 

X 2 
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sot ConsideraUe Es fmdkm r e ^ikc Roadf. 

Vke n UpeoB t incomd on ifae rotds is n^ 
Mmllyvety grfeat; mbove a tkouslMHi joaiide 
are expending to reduce an acdmt^ of fifteen 
feet in the road near this place ; in this wor^ 
4be fiuroKTB i^pear.to hmwt no okgec^li to 
ci^^age^ as it may possihty be some advant^ 
to them^ by their bekig allowed to inafce titii 
Wior subservient to tke work on itkeir Ahm. 
Thie cfepital of an aildble ^Hrmeris reputed ii^fB 
fMurtsof 4be country to be smaH^ tlw nent iH 
iaitoar to the landhird, as I becailie inferamd 
on tbe other sidfe bf the aahaid^ fimttiag Ae 
frrincipsl fMart 4if his capital: but this J8.<M|t 
the "Case with grazing fimners, Whose ^Mntp^ 
4iom ore ottet»ive» alid whose capital mustte 
efniy at least, to /tfab stock wbich they de- 
)pQsture. 

(Fatne^as not done justice tai Mb. ikMUr^ 
merit as ti Mtentific^andGsMDHivepltintec : aad 
such is the nature 0i the ^agricttUural sulgect «Qn 
whidi l&e has -to work, ^as to.predode theposai- 
bility of his being dlstioguisbed <as la gobd 
practical fii^ttier. On only tolefaUy good joi), 
auch an exhibition of labor, perseverance, ;aad 
talent would have /produced very different fWh 
sultk. Adieu. 



LETTER LXIX. ^ 

^ Clyde Farm, Oct, 14, 1813. ' 

ttE left Collon this morning soon after six; 
the night had been rainy, but, consistently with 
our usual good fortune^ though contrary to all 
expectation, the weather cleared up, and afford- 
ed us an opportunity of enjoying the beauty of 
the country. In the first part of the five miles 
to Ardee, the land was poor, and we had to 
contend with a sharp ascent ; but on surmount- 
ing that difficulty, the stubbles indicated that 
the soil had much changed for the better, and 
the management of the fields, as we approached 
the town, did their occupiers credit, 

Mr. Ruxton's seat adjoins the town of Ardee, 
which is a neat little place, with a handsome 
church nearly completed* This gentleman^s 
farming establishment is considerable : the 
little we could see of it from the road disposed 
us to think favorably of its husbandry ; it ii 
well timberedj and the stone fences were in 
good repair. 
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SIO Colonel Filgate d^rited Improper. 

To Clyde Farm from this spot, is six miles : 
the whole of the way presented an interesting 
country. Colonel Filgate is a spirited improver^ 
and an extensive cultivator of green crops. 
His loss by not hoeing his (unups is, however, 
very apparent. It was the duty of a man who 
had the shelter of a hut, to watch the turnips 
and prevent depredations: it is extremely 
vexatious to a &rmer, though bis loss may be 
more imaginary than real, to see hijs turnips 
pulled up and scattered about; a far; ^r^ter 
loss is frequently sustained by his fenc^ being: 
broken down, his field-gates left opea9 aq4 
crops of all descriptions subjected to the ^ en- 
eroachment of his own and his neighbwrft' 
cattle. , M 

We passed the extensive domain gf Lord 
Louth : on the state of his Lord9luys p^tdreiib 
or on the stock which we saw feeding upon theoift 
it is impossible to observe favorably. Great 
paittft h&ve been taken to dot every field, by 
tranq[>lanting trees of considerable size, with 
such precision $nd regqlarity, that their ranks 
appeared at first si^ht. to be in imitation of a 
light iofiintiy manoeuvre : at present they add 
no beauty, to the appearance of the place. 

Two miles short of Mr. Fortescue's we crossed 
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the Clydej and on its northern side observed 
some excellent pastures. On entering Mr. For- 
tescue^s estate, the order and appearance of the 
fences, the correctness of the ploughing^ and 
cleanness of the surface^ presented a gratifying 
and novel picture. A farm having been recently 
let to Mr. Fortescue's bailiff, at five pounds an 
acre, a new farm-house with appropriate build- 
ings were erecting for his occupation. The 
wheat stubbles bore incontestable evidence of 
the goodness of the last crops : on a part of 
these clover had been sown in drills, and a 
more luxuriant plant I have seldom seen. The 
quality of the soil is excellent — much superior 
to that occupied by Mr, Tandy ; both gentlemen 
have the merit not only of understanding, but 
of practically pursuing, a good system of hus- 
bandry ; the superiority of soil, however, gives 
a decided advantage to the exertions of Mr* 
Fortescue* 

The cottages at the entrance of Clyde Farm 
are particularly neat, and had the effect of pi^e- 
possessing me in favor of the proprietor before 
I had the pleasure of his acquaintance ; for in 
my humble estimation of the marks of distinc- 
tion, the proudest that can attach to any opulent 
residence is the apparent comfort and happi- 
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teas of the tabordhute itidiTidttriKh^^wiidm il 
isfliirroUnd^ Thd house ka'VipiydlnfortsUis 
fliiuilion* and i«Motnraoaify weU ksapkt soitee find 
M timbei* ab6ut i£ cdntribirtefi to k»>citibcfiiibi 

< Tbe fiurm^yard md buildii^ »d veljr cbAOM 
flhMi6u& Here we law » idnreshwgwNicjtkie 
0il la sifl^le coDstroction^ eoelaiig onfy^ thirtf 
|)ound85 wbich^ we understood/, jlcb'ibttned its 
work in a satisfactety maimei*) as abb a wetts 
eofttiired weigbing^^maohitMi. * On: onr^i^feili 
mtotal &rni thii latter assistonliiiieiiaisMrjr^lo 
ascertain iiot oe]y tHfe-weigfat bf crbt)S^''bUt thp 
weigbtofgrben food daily topplibdti^ tbe Mttle^ 
with tiiefar. weight and pibgveinire ittiprofVioeM 
when' fattening/ • /;-.■''"•■": '/• •"''*-^''^-. 

Mh FoitMcue 6(»ls basr horses^^hicii brentun 
excellent condition. There Vere sows mtSKi 
of green crops, which in point of culture and 
cieablinissi were not inferior to tfaoto of the 
Lftthknsv >A jGDOt^of the wUte gfobi mrnip 
was %t luxuriant, that I wished to Imv^ itt 
weight ascertained : I fated the |iro<dil(i6 ai 
forty tons the statdte acre^^by the WefigUn|^ 
madhine it was found somewhat to evceld my 
estimiftiiMii We found tbe iron plougbM WWfci 
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and much approv ed ; deep ploughing is prac- 
tised with much success, and executed in a 
masterly manner. The drilling is correctly 
perfbntied, and the intervals kept perfectly 
clean : on this depends the whole merit of the 
system ; fof where the hoeing is neglectedj the 
practice becotttes injurious* In the sedulous 
attention to the performance of this duty con- 
si^ts the chief excellence of the Norfolk hus- 
bandry. Nothing can detract from the pre- 
emitietlce to which that county and the adjoin- 
ing one of Suffolk are entitled, in respect to the 
system of drilling. 

Particular attention is paid to the culture of 
potatoes : the drills in which they are planted, 
by means of the plough, cire wide^ for the pur- 
pose of cleaning and earthing up the crop. As 
the tottiers were busily employed in taking up 
theirs from the lazy beds, it afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity of ascertaining the weight 
produced by the different modes of cultivation. 
Those drilled yielded at the rate of three thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty-eight stone, or one 
hundred and fifty barrels the Irish acre ; the 
best of those planted on the lazy beds, one hun- 
dred barrels, or two thousand and sixty stone ; 
iDtit the produce most commonly obtained does 
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Bot excseed eight)^ barn^ls,. or one thoiisaiid she 
hundred and filty stooev r = ?! v:'. 

The fields are square: aud weU^. fence4-7rthe 
pledges in completely good of^ev;, th^e Clyde, 
occasionally inundates and iojuxes a. large por-^ 
tion of the m^adows^ an ^vil which, probably 
might be remedied at no heavy expense* 
The order and regularity which pervades every 
department of this establishn^ent is highly 
pleasing. Wages to the cottier are^ a shilling 
9-day5 and from six pence to eight pence is paid 
to the women. 

To each of Mr, Fortescue's cottiers ground 
is let sufficient to graze a cow, and, when requir-» 
ed» for providing it also with hay, beside what 
may be necessary for their potatoe crop : these 
several advantages are allowed on reasonable 
terms, not exceeding a rent of five or six pounds 
per family. I have not yet seen any cottiers 
who were so comfortable, or whose dwelUnga 
vfere so clean. All that surrounds them is 
stamped with an air of contentment, proclaim- 
ing the possessors satisfied and happy* This 
can never fail to excite a corresponding feeling 
in the bosom of a considerate spectator. The 
tithes, as usual, are here a subject of great 
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complaint, and^ on a reduction in the price of 
grain, must be injurious to agricultore, Ii 

t Mr, Forte3Cue*s farm affords to his country* 
men an opportunity of seeing and examining 
good farming management, combined with the 
best system of husbandry extant, without their 
being under the necessity of leaving their own 
island in search for conviction on the benefieial 
results of the one, or the information necessary 
for their own practical adoption of the other. 
It has, as might reasonably be expected, already 
created in the neighbourhood a spirit for im- 
provement, and awakened a desire to imitate 
the like valuable practices. Mr. Norman, 
whose residence is near Mr. Fortescue, has 
commenced a great undertaking; his green 
crops are on an extensive scale, and, for a first 
essay, are well conducted. 

The stone fences are excellent, but costly, 
being formed of flat stones a foot in thickness : 
a bank of earth is thrown up behind them, and 
on this is planted the white thorn, which grows 
through the wall on the opposite side, and makes 
a very permanent and ornamental fence- 

I shall take my leave of this hospitable roof 
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^h mnpdi regrety and not ksa solicitude for 
the succeflfiiLresidt of this speciintB of good 
farming, which I have had the great satis&ction 
of ingpecting. Happy indeed mmU it Abe i for 
Irelaad were more such landeUe oamplesiito 
be fonid in the oonntry. Adieu. . >•: 
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LETTER LXX. 

Clonfedde, OcU 15, 181S. 

X HE impressions produced on tny mind from 
our survey of Clyde Farm created at the mo- 
meat much satisfaction, and will furnish many 
pleasing reflections hereafter. It is not possible 
that the spirit of industry which that example 
has excited should not extend and become as. 
highly beneficial to individuals, as conducive to 
the general happiness of the community. 

Two miles from Clyde Farm we again ci-ossed 
the river, and proceeded for some miles by iti 
side- On approaching Golville, though in itself 
a poor miserable town, we perceived some im- 
provements carrying on. The soil in this neigh- 
l)Ourhood is light, and the crops appeared to 
have been thin. 

From Colville to Castle Blaney the fifteen 
sniles are hilly — the cabins miserable — ^the coun- 
try thinly inhabited, and poorly cultivated* The 
direction of the road, which formerly was in a 
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stnight line over the hills, is now undergoing 
an alteration, by which many of the acclivities 
will be avoided. 

Five miles frboft Castife'^Ksfney is a neat cbt^ 
tage fitrm : on the grounds about it a consi- 
derable exf^n^ture has taken place, which 
shows what might be expected from good qaar 
Hagement: VAbOut Castle: Blaneytht^ plknei- 
tiiMs and m^losures hsiviei a*Mb!>st {heading efiecH; 
Ml succeeding:* ta the • poor naked- country 
through ^hifch we h#d pksfited/ ^fe ?^hur*h, 
irhibh rtands *ih an emirtiSiide^ttbove 1M ■ tdWil 
44 k fine obgec t ; an ac^foinin^' lake 'iH- ateo- • a 
great addifidn to the bealnty of th^'place, '* • 

Lord Blaney's seat is at a short distance from 
the town, which is of considerable ei!tent It 
rained so violently for two houts' tbjat we we*t 
unable to leave the inn; Our en^g6nient at 
Clonfeckle was paramount to all ptersbnal in'- 
convenience, and we determined on setting cmt, 
though the rain was very heavy Mid wkh a {^ro^ 
spect of its continuance. We escaped, h^dver, 
better than at first we had reason to expect. 

We had yet thirteen miles to Artha^^ and 
six further to Dn Richardsbn^e^ For die firsl 
eight miles we were perpetually- cliihbidg, Asa^ 
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we arrived in the wild regions of elevated bar- 
renness. From the summit of the hill we had 
been ascending, the view of the country was 
very grand, extending to the neighbourhood of 
Lough Neagh. The city of Armagh being 
built on the side of a hill, whose top is occupied 
by the cathedral, was at a distance a very fine 
object: it is a considerable place; the new 
streets are handsome^ as is the Archbishop's 
palace adjoining the town* 

The country to Clonfeckle is well inclosed, 
and tolerably well cultivated* We crossed the 
Black Water two miles short of this hospitable 
mansion. The kindness with which we were 
received at Clonfeckle instantly obliterated the 
unpleasantness of a w et drive j we have, how- 
ever, been so particularly favored by the wea- 
ther, that it would be highly unreasonable to 
complain. Ireland is reputed to be a wet 
country, and doubtless it is so ; but we have 
had the good fortune to pass through it in a 
season of remarkably dry weather. 

The enthusiasm of my friend Dr. Richardson 
is interesting in the highest degree. All the 
energies of his mind at this time are directed to 
the propagation of the florin grass : in spirit 
and philanthropy he has few equals; the proud 



4i«tinctkH& of l>eiQg respfK^ted fig tlie ftimd ef 
iNyi ecHmUy oiitw^ghf ev^tj o^l^ conaidcyik* 
4Jiwi9 w4 r^o4pr8 )iifB inseiisible to ^ lubot^ 
flroubl^, Aii4 vexiitioe which J)e d^y eiMW|i4wi. 
C^pl4tifllgo|i the z^ pf oilers .|»y lip oifii, lub 

4)i» van^ ef «rj^ lOr :ex»iti«p on ^^ f»rt«f <W 
pupils j|pd c9«V)ei^s yet 19 4^aoce of fiJI im 
lU3G<Mur^^9)eAt$^ 1)6 '^qt^erta^ laol .^he ^eMf: 
doubt that florin will, w .tiinf^^ be J^flCMghtiol^ 
general use and cultivation. 

. jFrom the ^j^penioM^ ^of ibi yajiuf^ wUdi I 
<bave had as pt f9fiiBfef J M(i penuaded it has its 
JlUaits : init^|);;oper|pli4Q«i9kt ishi^y hcMficud, 
<bl«t the^e aiF^ ei^luj^^ly jQ^ivfoi^d tw ibe Ixig, 
^e swamp wd ijh^ w*tex in(eadoiK,..wJg«i:e st 
jiriiU ma^e.« l^rge retHrn ; ^^Qt'there^ •md ^here 
,«Dly> £hjould it be {«Aqp«r^gf)d and, cultivated* 

'33ie dqluge «f j:aip wbicfe ifeU m ^he pie- 
ceding four and twenty h^>^n is by ^o mtans 
propitious to hay-inaking : md in the moment 
for the exhibition of his crop and his process, Dr» 
iHicbar^i^on was unfoi't^na^. The wwd^ihow- 
i^ver^ this ipoi-ning .had: becpqi^ brisk ^<W thp 
^rth, with a bright sun; iWfcQ AflHr 8fl»r.tu^ 
ing the lap-cocks> whicjh hajd bflf* fs^^J^ foElr 

jOight,.prpp?red]themfQr,thp;Stwk« 

5 * 
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We had an opportunity of seeing the florin 
here on various soils. The first specimen was 
of four years standing, planted in a clay — this 
was poor, and seemed to be suifering from 
the want of water, and the intrusion of other 
grasses. The second was a plot on a lighter 
soilj having the advantage of irrigation — this was 
luxuriant, and it was observable^ that where 
it had received the greatest accession of water, 
there it was the most plentiful. The hay which 
had been made from it, with, the exception of 
about two acresj still in lap-cocks, had been 
stacked in the field. Such parts of the fiorin 
as had not been exposed were of very fine color. 
I carried some of it to the horses ^ at first they 
were not disposed to eat it, but after tasting it, 
they seemed to prefer it to clover hay. Tlie 
next crop was on a peat, from which the 
surface had been cut down within a few inches 
of the level of the water: here the fiorin, being 
in its most appropriate situation, was exuber- 
antly abundant. 

Under circumstances similar to the last ex- 
periment, the planting of fiorin must be a 
wise measure j as it brings surfaces, which be- 
fore were wholly unproductive, on a par with 
soils of infinitely superior quality in their neigh- 
bourhood i and when the immense number of 
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d33 Disadvantages in cultivating Ftwin. 

such boggy acres in Ireland are taken into 
eonsiderationy tbe benefit which may be de*- 
fived by the cultivation of fiorin on them be-^ 
comes a most important object^ and entitles Dr. 
Richardson to the thanks of his country. 

The weight of a crop of fiorm hay iis gte^ ;^ 
probably^ not leeis than six tons the acre. It; 
requires to be well weeded and kept cleawi : i# 
should seem that my friend's directions on thkl 
point had not even here been duly c4t>6yed; 
the best specimen of fiorin was MX of weeds.; 
I am di^lposed to believe the difficulty of keep 
ing these crops free from the intrusion of oiAiet 
grasses is greater than has been generally sup*^ 
posed, and that many experiments may hare 
£uled from this cani^ alone* Fioritf does noS 
vegetate tiH iMe in the spring ; the early grasses^ 
have from fhj» cause a great adivaotage^ aad i>e 
becomeid more difficult to be kept clean* "Whei^ 
water cannot be led over it, a wc^bty topi 
dressing is requisite to ensure an abuildan€ (St6^ 
Though the fiorin crops here were not equal to 
some of those of the Bishop of Derry, tbe dif- 
fi^rence is perfectly accounted for, by th«i 
superiority of his Lordship's soil^ and the sullage 
of the town, with which some of his Lordships* 
crops were irrigated. The little solicitude showft 

Dr. Richardson in theeiifaibitionr of bis ofoptf 



Fiorin heiiejicial in proper Sitiiaiions, S2S 

to the best advantage, and which a little Irtore 
attention to their weeding would have eftected^ 
evidently marks the conviction and confidence 
of his o\vn mindj as to the value of his ado|)ted 
herbage, Fiorin m^y be made conducive to 
the cultivation of extensive tracts of laifid, 
hithei'fo considered as of little or no value. Ad 
an ae|uatJc, I should not be disposed ta intro- 
duce it dti ally ground nofc capable of being 
irrigated!^ and Wliere it was not to be considered 
as pei'rnsinetit meadow. It canliot be esteemed 
as the fivrfl of 0111" best grasses, but as one which 
thrives prodigiously where other grasses would 
otily exist. It will grow luxuriantly, as stated 
by Mr; Millar of Dalswintan in Diimfriesshircy 
nine hundred feet above the level of the sea- 
When cut a fortnight, a few days are sufficient 
to prepare it for stacking. It is so tenacious of 
life, that I should have some apprehension 
!?aeh parts as must unavoidably be scattered in 
leading and stacking^ might again vegetate in 
the dung heap, and become a troublesome in- 
truder on the arable part of a farm. Should I 
be asked whether I conceive that fiorin will be* 
come generally adopted, my reply would be, 
that I think and hope it will, on such soils as 
are proper for it j but to the exclusion of clover 
and other grasses, on all other lauds, certainly 
not ; for I can ^^t as great a weight of clover 
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$i4 Great Persecerance of Dr. Richariion. 

ia three cuttings^ u from the best fioriQ 
meadow. 

Dr. Richardson^ is, perhaps, one of the few 
men in existence, who would have persevered in 
defiance of all the opposition and ridicule which 
have been raised against him ; and he must be 
esteemed as having succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion, when it is considered how slowly new 
practices are introduced, and how reluctantly 
they are adopted. Turnips have been cultivated 
in Norfolk and Suffolk for nearly a century^ 
and have rendered those counties more produo- 
tive than most others in the kingdom; yet 
their general and proper mode of cultivatioii 
is, at this day^ confined to a small portioQ-of 
England. 

Mangel«wur2sel thrives prod^iously on a 
peat soil ; Dr. Richardson had many acres which 
appeared to produce heavy crops. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXI. 

Armagh, Oct. 16, 181 S, 

This morning we found the people engaged 
IE cutting the fiorin : they accomplished the 
mowing of it with short scythes more expedi- 
tiously than I could have expected. The me- 
thod pursued in making this grass into hay^ is 
to roll it up into what is called lap-cocks, 
leaving a space for the air to pass through 
them ; this is doue about two days after it is 
mown- These cocks are occasionally turned, 
and after remaining about a fortnight in that 
state the liay is fit for stacking. With the ex- 
ception of the parts exposed to rain, which 
turn black, the hay is of good color. Four 
and twenty hours' rain did not preclude its 
being stacked on the succeeding day ; that 
which we saw in the morning would be quite 
ready and fit for stacking in the afternoon. As 
peat ashes answer for top dressings, the soil 
most appropriate for its growth happily fur* 
nishes the means for its abundant production. 
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It has been considered a matter of some 
surprise, that, in the myriads of acres so exclu- 
sively fit for fiorin in every province of Ireland, 
so few examples should occur of its adop- 
tion. In the ifia/n/e^i^ neighbourhood of Dr. 
Richardson there is ground to a great extent 
well adapted to it, but we did not observe any 
sign of its cultivation. 

• 

It took Mr. Co^ce leleven years to make a 
jlipgle coQv^rt to the drUl hii^bandry, though 
in the micUt pf h^s owq noble Aovmn^ wbefvs 
ttis pppuL^fity ^ ^ hvmav w«s justly greiity and 
ivji^re his ^ff^W^^ v^^^ ppul^nt an4 could a^brd 
^ speculate on any ^^Lperioient of ^ Usmt^ 
nature. la (hii^ country, ^\(^n witb Urn io- 
<:lin4tioP| the fi^-mers, generally speaking, 
WQuld want thp m^ans to avail themselves of 
^y advantfiges of w^ich they might beccMne 
,««8ured, from the ^dop^ioQ pf this or any other 
bemeficifll pragtice. 

The inequality of the surface give9 particular 
beauty to thi3 country, in which the general 
stiate of husbandry is bad ; even the potatoe crop 
is much negleqtedj *nd very ill managed. ^ We 
3aw numerous ^all bleaching grounds, con- 
sequent on the weaving of linen, which is here 
carried ctn to some extent 



Citt/ of Armagh* 827 

Armagh has so commanding an elevation, 
that it is seen to advantage from every quarter, 
and at a great distance. There are a number 
of good buildings in the new part of the city* 
The barracks are extensive, where a staff of 
officers and a large military force are always in 
garrison. Six thousand pounds have been ob- 
tained for the erection of a new churchy which 
is in great forwardness. Great as may be the 
body of soldiers, and numerous as may be thg 
chanty children, it might have been supposed 
the interior of the cathedral was equal to their 
reception ; but it seems to have been thought 
otherwise by those, who possessed sufficient in- 
fluence to obtain the means for building a new 
church. The grounds attached to the Arch- 
bishop's palace, as I mentioned in my last let- 
ter, join the town- The palace was built by 
Primate Robinson, whose liberality was con- 
spicuous on all occasions. The view of the 
city from the palace is very fine, and the park 
is well wooded. 

Out of the fifteen miles to Newry, w^e Iiad an 
ascent for the first twelve. On the summit of 
the hill there is a noble prospect of the great 
mass of Mourne Mountains, and a vast plain 
l^xtending to Lough Neagh; the view altogether 
is prodigiously grand. Cultivation has travelled 
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928 Approach to Newry, 

up the hills to a great height ; the population 
appeared to be considerable, and all the cabins 
were white-washed; this gives them a sightly 
appearance, and to the whole scene an interest* 
ing and animating character. 

The approach to Newry is very fine ; part of 
it is built on the side of a hill, and part on the 
banks of the Black Water. A lock two miles 
below the town assists the navigation, and 
forms a connection with the canal communicat- 
ing with Lough Neagh. Vessels of consider* 
ab}^ size are obliged to discharge a part, or 
the whole of their cargoes at Warren's Point, 
four miles below the entrance into the canal. 

Within a few years the improvements in 
Newry have been considerable : the town has 
the appearance of opulence, and in the pursuit 
€Jf£ trade and business many appeared to be 
earnestly engaged. The entrance to most of 
the considerable towns is through a painful 
accumulation of poverty— here it is otherwise. 
The new buildings are numerous ; a handsome 
church is nearly completed. By the canal are 
brought down great quantities of grain, much 
of which is exported to England ; and it has 
latterly formed a considerable branch of the 
commerce of the place. 



Curious Subject of a Catholic Meeting. 329 

A catholic meeting was sitting when we ar- 
rived- Wcj like many others^ had a desire to 
see what was passing ; the parties were by no 
means numerous, and the greater part of these 
seemed to have little more concern in the bu- 
siness than what was dictated by curiosity. 
Much warmth was exhibited by the orators, 
though there seemed to be no difference of 
opinion. As wishing well to catholic eman- 
cipation, 1 could not but regret that subjects 
should be agitated that were totally irrelative 
and irregular ; as an instance, thanks were 
voted to Mr. M'Gre, the printer of a newspaper, 
now suffering the penalty of the law for a libeL 
The injudicious conduct of the friends to the 
question has^ furnished their opponents with 
more powerful arguments than otherwise they 
WDuld have possessed. 

The Scotcli cart appeared to be here in 
general use, and we were pleased to see num- 
bers of the people taking up potatoes with the 
English spade. The cabins seemed less de- 
plorable than most we had seen, and their in- 
habitants less destitute of necessaries* 

Dr. Bell's system of education was attempted 
at Armagh J and failed, on the same ground on 
which it was defeated at Baron's Court- The 
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(iSO Objections to Dr. Belts Mode of Education. 

parents objected to their children becoming 
monitors, nor could they be persuaded that ia 
the teaching of others they materially fowarded 
their own acquirements. The emulation this 
post of superiority inspires is found to be highly 
beneficial among the pupils. An erroneous 
opinion is entertained as to the scarcity of 
jschools in Ireland. I know not what formerly 
soight bethecase,but at presentwe have observed 
a very general desire to afford instruction to 
the rising generation in all classes of the com- 
munity : neither a want of schools nor a dis- 
position to profit by them has been found by 
us in the most remote situations } the happy 
€&cts of which, we may reasonably hope, wiil 
Appear in the course of a few years. 

To-morrow we expect a very gratifying da^^ 
the road to Rosstrevor has the reputation of 
having scarcely an equal in beauty. Adieu. 

J. a C. 
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LETTER LXXIL 

TuUamore Park, Oct. 17t 18|d» 

fT E travielled by the side of Newry Water^ 
which is made navigable for viessels of two hun- 
dred tons burden, by means of the lock> to 
which I before alluded, that opens into the bay 
from which they are received. We have seea 
no town in Ireland which for its si^e appeared 
in a more thriving state than Newry. The 
Black Water River approaches within a few 
miles of Armagh. 

The boundary of Newry Water, on the 
southern side, is bold, and the mountains, 
which are cultivated to a great height, add not 
less to the beauty of the country than to the 
satisfaction of the spectator ; for wherever the 
indications of employment and industry are 
discoverable, an inference may be drawn that 
the inhabitants are not destitute of some com- 
forts : in all other parts of the British empire^ 
on this inference might the benevolent observer 
securely rely. 



332 fFarrtris Water Ferry. 

The rich meadows that lie between Newry 
and the Lough are about two miles in lengthy 
and a mile in breadth. The hill on the north- 
em side is covered with thriving plantations. 
Mr. Harrison, whose seat is on the margin of 
the Black Water, has been an extensive planter, 
and in a few years his woods will be of con- 
siderable value. As we proceeded, the south 
shore became very steep, and quite uncul- 
tivated ; the wildness of one side contrasted 
with the richness of the woods covering the 
other, produced an agreeable efifect. In point 
of profit the whole perhaps might be advan- 
tageously planted, but I doubt if it would add 
to the beauty of the scene, which is greatly 
assisted by the number of cottage residences 
near the edge of the water, some of which were 
highly ornamented. 

At Warren's Water Ferry are the remains 
of an old castle; this pass, in days of yore, 
Uras considered as a military station of great 
strength. If at this point an iron bridge were 
thrown over the river, which I understand has 
been in contemplation, the distance to Dublin 
would be greatly reduced. The water, which 
is much contracted above the ferry, becomes 
greatly extended immediately below it, and is 
of considerable breadth before it reaches War- 



Approach Rosstrwor. SS9 

ren's Point, a distance of about two miles j 
where a small pier is constructed on whicb 
ships of burden partly unload, and their dis- 
charged cargoes are thence carried by lighters 
to Newry. 

Carlingford Bay here commences — the 
southern shore keeps its course, while the 
northern recedes, and forms a bay resembling 
an amj^itheatre, in the bosom of which stands 
the village Rosstrevor ; and a mile beyond if, 
the Mourne Mountains approach majestically^ 
to the sea. The circuit of the bay, which i» 
not more than a mile, is covered with oma-. 
mented cottages. The convenience of seo^ 
bathing, and the beauty of the situation, at- 
tract a great number of visitors. The hills, 
which are finely wooded and form the northera 
and eastern boundary, shut out the chilling 
blasts from those ungenial quarters j while the 
Carlingford Hills protect the bay from the 
west, and leave it open to the south only. 
Rosstrevor stands on an eminence, andf^com- 
mands the whole prospect 

My expectations were excited by having 
beard so much of the charms of this place, but 
it far exceeded all I had conceived. As a 
winter residence for invalids requiring sea air. 



994 DacriptiM of Ros^treeor. 

I know of no spot in vfhich dte unitecf sO msiny 
idirantages t the isoil, wbich n light and dry^ 
admitsi of walkii^ eitetcise at alt times ; and the 
thmost surrounding mountains affi)rd such she!-' 
ter^ that the frigidity of the season is little f^lt jt 
for whenever it is fair it must be pleasant. 

Rosstrevof is a neat village, wiOi sonve ^Itkttlf 
old wood about it. The opposite shore, though 
bold, appears to be thickly inhabited^ Md cul- 
tivated to the summit of thenftfuntaitts^ ^otit 
Garlingford, which is situated at the opening of 
the bay, the di8<^nce across which does not ex- 
ceed eight miles, the country becomes much 
flatter. 

I regretted v^ity much f*fat we could nfoC 
devote another day to this charming {dace, 
which may justly be esteemed the MonQ)eIiec 
of the united empire, and inflnitdy exe^edkig 
that celebrated residence abroad, in every 
point, exceptfaig that of climate. The inflQ^tf 
of company has had the effect of dressing up 
and ornamenting every cabii) ; all are said to 
be fully occupied in the bathing season, in, 
consequence of the numerous attractions con- 
centrated in Rosstrevor : this in my opinion can 
be no more questioned, than it can be con- 
sidered a matter of wonder. Within a mile ot 
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Dktinct View of the Isle of Man, SS5 

llosstrevor is a small creek, which affords 
shelter to boats-, from which place is a steep 
ascent for a mile through a fine oak wood ; on 
gaining the summit, an extensive view is ob- 
tained, commanding the Carlingford coast, the 
bay, the mountains beyond Newry, and the 
enchanting landscape of Rosstrevon The 
ground here, which lets from four to five 
pounds an acre, becomes quite flat, and so con- 
tinues for the distance of about two miles to the 
entrance of the bay- 

We travelled for a considerable distance at 
the foot of the Moume Mountains^ between 
whose base and the sea is a plain of two or 
three miles ; their endless variety, and fre- 
quently contrasted shapes^ aflbrded fresh objects 
for perpetual admiration. We had a distinct 
view of the Isle of Man, presenting an ap- 
pearance very different from that which we 
have of it in Cumberland. The soil is light, 
and produces good barley, but in general it is 
wretchedly cultivated : the cabins are poor, 
and the fences completely out of repair. The 
land is said to be let at about twenty shillings 
the acre, which exceeds its worth in its present 
state, though it is capable of great improve- 
ment 



336 Top9 of Mountains covered with Snow. 

We passed Lord Kilmony's place, vhich is 
sheltered by extensive woods ; a little beyond 
Dvhich is the vilhige of Kilkeel, where the dis- 
tance from the shore is increased by the ex* 
tension of a headland into the sea : the land is 
of better quality, and under better manage-^ 
ment, yet there were several parties threshing 
out their barley on the high road. 

The mountains appeared here in great ma- 
jesty: some of their eminences, which are 
among the highest in Ireland, were already 
covered with snow. A little further appeared 
Slieve Donald, on the most elevated part of 
which are two cairns. The sublimity of the 
wholei of this alpine barrier cannot wdL be ex- 
ceeded. 

We passed a newly erected farming establish- 
ment, with considerable buildings and offices ; 
and much expense seemed to be incurred on 
improving the land. The want of wood and 
hedges give an appearance of great poverty to 
the country in general. 

Lord Kilmony's property extends to the bas6 
of Invoick, where he has a large tiact of wild 
uncultivated land. This he is now leasing oa 
1 
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the advantageous terms of three lives, and a 
period of forty years beyond thait of the sur- 
vivor. The tenants are at the whole expense 
of enclosing and erecting of buildings* It is 
supposed it will all be speedily engaged. ^ 

On leaving these improvements we entered 
a district which had all the appearance of hav- 
ing been laid waeste by an invading army. The 
remains of walls alone indicated where habi- 
tations once stood. Curious to learn the cause 
of such extraordinary dilapidations, we utider- 
stood that the landlord had finally disagreed 
with the tenants as to the quantum of rent on 
his granting a new term ; and that on evacu- 
ating they had carried off roof, timber, doors, 
and windows. A chancery suit for the lands of 
Ballycanary was at length decided against the 
tenantry ; but we saw no efforts to restore the 
condition of the estate. 

The base of Slieve Donald, a little beyond 
this spot, advances to the sea, and forms the 
southern extent of Newcastle Bay : liaving pass- 
ed round the point we bad a fine view of the 
bay of Strongford. 

The highly cultivated ground which stretches 
from the shore to TuUamore Park — the sump- 
voL. n. z 



SSS Slieve Donald. 

tuous wood and imposing aspect of Slieye Do* 
nald present a most enchanting picture. 

A pier is now constructing by Lord Annesley 
for the protection of small craft, and the coal 
vessels which supply the extensive lime-works 
in the neighbourhood. If it answer the in* 
tended purpose, it may frequently afford shelter 
to such coal vessels as cannot fetch Carlingford 
Bay. 

The ground rises with dignity from New- 
castle to TuUamore Park. The house has ccm- 
siderable elevation above the sea ; and tbe 
banging woods which separate the domain from 
Slieve Doi^ald, who^ base is thus covered to a 
considerable height, and to an horizontal extepit 
of nearly three miles, are very picturesque : for 
whilst the rich autumnal tints deepened the me- 
lancholy of its departing beauties on the base of 
Slieve Donald, its summit increased the interest 
by exhibiting the chill of winter. This moun- 
tain may be said to unite three distinct regions 
and characters. The first is luxuriantly covered 
with stately wood ; the humble heath, which 
clothes the second^ heightens by contrast the 
beauty of the first; while the light reflected 
from the snowy mantle that envelopes the thirds 
gives relief to the sombre appearance of. the 



Forest of great Eitent. SS9 

other regions ; blending, with the happiest 
effectj the beautiful with the grand and the 
subbme. I question if there exists a more 
surprising view, or one more affecting the sen- 
sibilities of the mind-, than that which is thus 
suddenly presented to the spectator from the 
terrace- Beyond Sbeve Donald are other 
mountains, which would command attention 
remote from such a neighbour. 

Here are no less than one thousand one hun- 
dred acres of wood : I was so fascinated with 
the sight of such a forest, that the rocks and 
waterfalls in the river were passed with little 
attention ; so much was my mind engrossed by 
this novel and impressive object I had nearly 
forgotten to mention^ that the cairns on the top 
of Slieve Donald are of great dimensions ; in 
one of them it is said there are apartments for 
the service of mass, by the priests ; in another, 
in SlangalHon, the room is said to be three hun- 
dred feet in circumfereiice- 

I must wait till to-morrow, to speak of many 
other interesting objects* Adieu - 

J. C, C. 
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LETTER LXXIII. 

Tullamore Titk, Oct. 18, 181S. 

The situation of Tullamore Park is very 
commanding : some inconveniences arising from 
its exposure decided the house to be built one 
story high only, with the exception of tHe 
tower in the centre : it forms a quadrangle, add 
contains a great number of good i^artmedts^^ 
and though from the cbaradter of its elevation 
it is not entitled to be called a splendid minii^ 
9idn, it k certainly a very coitifortable and faiu 
bitable one. 

The wind blew afresh gale, which z&cfrded uft 
an opportunity of forming somejudgitlentof the 
violence with which it must be assailed* 

The extreme point of Slieve BoHald is washed 
by the sea : the first line of mountain forms a 
beautiful curve, as if bent in homage of Slieve 
Donald. The rocks and cascades are objects 
generally admired: these may be seen else- 
where ; but Slieve Donald has few if any equals. 
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The mountains seen beyond Slieve Donald in 
the back ground have also a very fine aspect- 
Good taste and simplicity are always in unison, 
but there is a grandeur in the scenery of this 
place to which art can add little, and every at* 
tempt to embellish would rather detract from, 
than add to its magnificence • 

TTie approach from Rosstrevor is by a noble 
terrace, commanding a glorious sea view — the 
Alpine boundary rich in sublimity and variety 
of outline, ending in the towering Slieve Donald, 
which forms an appropriate termination to the 
prospect- I know of no equal distance of coun- 
try that possesses so much to fascinate an ob- 
server, as the line of road from Newry to Tulla- 
more Park. 

Diamond Mountain, which adjoins Slieve Do- 
nald, is certainly a fine object, but greatly in- 
ferior to its majestic neighbour, whose height is 
two thousand eight hundred and nine feet from 
the level of the sea, from whose dashing waters 
to the elevation of nearly seven hundred feet, it 
is sumptuously covered with wood. 

The uninterrupted winds from the Channel 
do not seem to have been inimical to the plan- 
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tations, which are of about forty years growth. 
Some of the larch, of thirty-six years shinding, 
girted seven feet, at four and a-half from the 
ground; and silver firs, a few years older, 
thirteen. The thinnings of the woods have a 
ready market, and are regularly sold twice a- 
week during the greater part of the year. 

I could not help regretting that a road had 
not been cut through the plantation, to a knoll 
which is almost at the extremity of the hill 
towards the sea, from which an extensive view 
of the Channel and the coast would have been 
obtained. The effect of this would have been 
wonderful, as the prospect might have been 
completely hid until the moment when the 
whole burst on the sight. The churdh is a neat 
building, and does credit to the taste and libe- 
rality of the Earl of Roden. The attention 
shown to comfort in the habitations of the many 
laborers employed is gratifying, and exhibits a 
benevolent consideration which ever dignifies 
the mansions of the great. A handsome and 
commodious inn has been built for the accom- 
modation of the numerous parties who visit this 
enchanting spot. 

Here is some little farming attempted } and 
had it been better conducted, I was ill qu^fied 
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to have appreciated its merits from the complete 
occupation of my mind in contemplating the 
local beauties of the place. Wages ai'e a shilling 
a-day for nine months ; and for the other three, 
ten pence, ; 

The library contains many scarce and curious 
books, and the pictures present much that is 
worthy of inspection. The portrait of Anne 
BulJen, by Holbein, is an exquisite painting ; 
those by Fuller, representing the escape of 
Charles the Second, are highly interesting. 

The I'^idence of Lord Roden diffuFies com- 
fort and happiness widely around. When a 
nobleman condescends to act as a magistrate^ 
he has the power of being eminently useful to 
his neighbourhood : the law so administered 
becomes duly elevated and respected, and the 
people find it their interest to obey its directions 
and support its execution — rendering the too 
common resort to military assistance totally 
unnecessary ; as there can be no doubt it is the 
distrust of impartial justice that induces man to 
despise the law, and become the avenger of his 
own injuries- 

The danger and inconvenience of child-birth 
appear here to be little felt and less regarded 
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hff tl^e iQwer pl^s of fe/^ale§. We m^t a pppf 
irotnaii, . the wifepf pngpf Jthe yfqgAfxmif whp, 
€stm^ \^ 4aii;y^ jexpigGtatiog pf hei; ^Qijfio^ 
^<^nf^» w«is eii^ployed iq la^iou? ^9KYy < ^^.4 i^^" 
p08ed to the weather bare-footed ajtid- b^Cr 
headed, without suflFering any apparent difficulty 
ffQl^ her condition ; and if repq»Fjt fnay be 
^r^ditpd, \iQv expec^d indLsposifijon will r^qt 
{ff§clu(},e her 4riMdgepy above tivo qi t^f ee ds^y§ ! 
•This speedy a»4 h^ppy recoyery, jw^ yi^TP 
g^ven tp un^ersut^pd, w^ not cpf^^ned tp t^e 
worI{:ipg clafiee^, but e^t^jsnded to tlje vsf\A^^ 
ranks of society, rendering an inevitable event, 
^pd'pne that 0|Ccim:9 sq frf^queptjy^ Ipi^ ^arp|ing 
in female consid$i;ation« ^ j^, 

.•>■• ' ■- ■ .■■;•.■:. 

< We purpose leaving this §pot io^ifkpj^oyfp 
big^ly delighted with its beaHti^, ^^p^ the civ^- 
litiea cpnferred pn m by its npl)]§ and )iospi|ba^lj^ 
pr^neibpr. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXIV. 



Baililady, Oct. 19, 1S13. 

J- HE preceding night aflbrded us ample con- 
viction of the exposure of Tullamore Park : a 
winter*s gale in the night must under this roof 
be terrific. Contrary to all expectation the 
storm ceased with day-h'ght. We had a long 
journey to this place^ which demanded early 
moving J this was far from agreeable, as the 
season was too far advanced for an open car- 
riage to be a pleasant mode of travelling. A 
tour through Ireland should commence in June, 
and conclude in September. 

Our first point was Dundmm. We had a 
gratifying view, on leaving Tullamore Park, of 
Lord Annesley's place : there have been few 
greater improvers than his Lordship, Dundrum 
Castle forms a conspicuous object from Tulla- 
more : it has been a place of some importance. 
The town is small; but the bay is extensive and 
forms a secure retreat for shipping- I had the 
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346 A Want of Wood greatly deplored. 

satisfaction of seeing here one of our coal ves- 
sels: this brought home so pleasantly to my 
recollection, that, notwithstanding all the delight 
I had experienced, my long absence appeared 
to be a great sacrifice. 

Near Dundrum is the residence of Mr. Morris, 
who is an extensive &rmer, and has some good 
green crops. A want of wood is a defect which 
always gives an appearance of the want of neigh- 
bourhood arid poverty to a country ; and in one 
in which it thrives so luxuriantly, the regret 
felt at its absence becomes greatly augmented. 
The cabins here are miserable dwellings, in 
districts where nature has been niggardly in the 
dispensation of her bounties, poverty is endured 
as an evil of necessity; but in one teeming with 
abundance, the indigence of the people excites 
a degree of uneasiness in the mind bordering on 
indignation ; and the spectator is led to infer 
that something must be wrong in the constitu- 
tion of their social obligations. 

The Antrim mountains began to appear, and 
the surface; of the country was become greatly 
diversified. 

Bally nahinch is finely situated. Mr. Carr, 
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who was the purchaser from Earl Moira, does 
not appear to have expended much on its 
improvement. Every thing seemed to be 
hastening to ruin ; even for Ireland the town 
was remarkably dirty. It was market-day, 
this brought a great concourse of people to- 
gether, whose general appearance was highly 
creditable. From Bally nahinch to Saint field is 
six miles, through a poor country and a great 
extent of bog. 

Saintfield is a neat town : the streets are well 
laid out, and contain some good houses. We 
observed several gentlemen's residences in the 
neighbourhood* It is six miles hence to New- 
town ards, which is only a little distance from 
the sea shore : it is a considerable town^ and 
the market place is a handsome square. 

To Lord Dafferiu's, about four miles, the 
road rises the greater part of the way. The 
soil is naturally bad, but great improvements 
have been made round Ballilady : the house is 
modern and magnificent. The planting and 
embellishments in the grounds have made that 
a very fine place, which in itself possessed few 
natural advantages. Lord DafFerin is entitled 
to considerable praise as a farmer j the green 
crops were good, and cultivated to some extent. 




9^ Regret not visiting Wicklcfw (tnd Wexford. 

From various parts of the grounds a ^ne view of 
the bay of Belfast is obtained. 

Here our tour may be said to terminate, after 
having nearly completed the circuit of Ireland. 

We have much to regret that we did not visit 
Wicklow and Wexford, as it is reporl^ these 
counties possess much beauty, as well as some of 
the best cultivation in Ireland. Had we not 
unfortunately taken the road to Castle Isle, in- 
stead of that to Dingle, and so to Kingale and 
Killarney ; *nd if, from Waterford, we had purp 
sued our route by the coast, we should have em- 
braced the most interesting parts of thi^ islapcj^ 
In addition to our circuit, we hftve crossed 
through a considerable portioq of the interipr 
in our expedition to Ballinasloe. 

I know not how far I. may have hfid the good 
fortune to make you a participator in the sensa- 
tions and feelings which have been induced by 
the various extraordinary scenes I have sur- 
veyed. Great has been my pleasure, though, 
like all human gratifications, it has not been 
unaccompanied with 9ome alloy. 

The latent richness of the land, and iqe^^aysti- 
ble fertility of the soil, f^r e:^ceeded my ^xpecta- 
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tions : the extent and opulence of the sea-ports 
and some of the other towns, with the resources 
and facilities for agriculture and commerce, 
greatly surpassed any previous estimate that 
had occurred to my mind. The picturesque 
beauty which may be said to pervade the coun- 
try is every where grand — often sublime — 
always imposing : the unceasing variety of sur- 
face is peculiarly attractive of attention ; and 
while the verdure ia delightful to the eye, the 
luxuriance of vegetation supplies, and in some 
degree compensates, for the deficiency of culture. 

The importance of Ireland to Great Britain 
far exceeds the value of which I had entertained 
any conception. Eight million pounds sterling; 
of agricultural produce is at present exported^ 
and six millions of people subsisted! The ex- 
change with England is, for the first timcj now 
favorable to Ireland — ^an incontestable proof of 
her prosperity, though it may be hazarding too 
much to pronounce it as the exclusive conse- 
quence of the Union. 

The hospitality, urbanity, and frankness we 
utiiformly received from the higher ranks, en- 
titled them to our warmest thanks at the mo- 
ment, and will ever be acknowledged by a 
2 
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S50 Refiectiom on the superabundant 

grateful recollection. The innate civility and 
intelligence of the lower orders have frequently 
made me ashamed of the prejudices I had so 
incautiously imbibed to their disadvantage. 

I have contemplated with astonishment how 
the existence of so many rational beings could 
be preserved, and have wondered how their 
lives should be endured, under circumstances of 
such cruel privation ; and have not less lament- 
ed the sufferings which bigotry and ignorance 
have inflicted, than the misery and crimes 
which thus have been engendered and perpe- 
tuated. 

The superabundant population I have regard- 
ed with surprise : the application of every hand 
to agriculture has been destructive of its in- 
terests, and^has impaired the general happiness 
of the people. So great is the competition for 
land, that its rent has advanced beyond what the 
occupier with a living profit can afford to pay i 
the necessary consequence is, that the landlord's 
due furnishes the tenant's capital; and as no ex- 
pense is incurred by the proprietor in respect of 
buildings, so there are noconveniencesjgenerally 
speaking, on small farms, to encourage the least 
effort towards better management. 
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Such is the general diffusion of this ruinous 
practice, that to correct it seems, if not i^ holly 
impossible, at present impracticable, as it will 
not be considered incumbent on those in pos- 
session to attempt a remedy which would de- 
mand inconvenient sacrifices, for the sole pro- 
spective benefit of successors. The general in- 
terest and happiness of a country placed in so 
irretrievable a predicament, and which is daily 
becoming worse, cannot fail to excite the most 
lively apprehension for the continuance of its 
tranquillity. The spirits of six millions of peo- 
ple sustained by hope alone, while exercising 
the most virtuous patience under the severest 
privations^ without the means of employing 
themselves or of obtaining employment from 
others, have ample leisure to brood over the 
misery they endure, and, if it were requisite, 
to magnify every grievance they are compelled 
to suffer. It is not surely in human nature to 
to be ever content under such circumstances, 
aggravated as they are by the want of those es- 
sentials ordained to secure the public peace in 
the fair and impartial distribution of justice. 
The benefits to which the laborer is entitled 
from the protection of the law, come not within 
the view of his pretensions : the daily execution 
of it by the military is familiar to his observation. 
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and in his community is denounced tht result 
of tjrann J ; while the religious persuasion of 
the great bulk of the people condemit thein to 
ignorance, arid increases and foments their 
prejudices. 

Is it possible to contemplate sachastateof 
human exlstend^, in such a countrfy iinme^ 
diately under the eye of the legislature, and 
the administration of a :&ee constitution, with- 
out sincerely hoping, and fervently supplicating^ 
that the e£%ctual protection 6f th6 ibrmer^ 
and the benevolent dispensation of the latter, 
may be speedily directed to the relief of this 
unfortunate, mismanaged, and neglected people? 

The interference of goverilmelit in their be^ 
half, if it were only by the enforcemeflt of sucl* 
rules and regulations as might be suggested for 
thenr comfort, according to the local necessities 
of each province or district, would not only 
have the popular effect of exhibiting a disposi- 
tion in the state to regard their wants and 
meliorate their condition ; but it trould be an 
irresistible stimulus to the individual proprietor 
of the soil, and the opulent capitalist, to unite 
in sp benevolent and patriotic a wotk, and, by : 
the powers which each might possess^ to devise 
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means for the employtnent of the overflowing 
population. 

The introduction of manufactories and 
fisheries^ of trade and commerce^ could not 
but produce a prodigious increase of manual 
labor, whichj on being rewarded according to 
exertion^ would soon produce industry and 
emulation ; these would speedily create artifi* 
cial wants J the indulgence in which, after a time, 
would disincline the people, if not to impro- 
vident, to early marriages ; and thus the pre- 
sent increasing population might receive a 
check, and to a certain extent be restrained 
within the limits prescribed by the needed em- 
ployment of the country. 

Although the manner in which the Irish pea* 
Bantry exists is revolting to the feelings of those 
unaccustomed to the inspection of their wretch- 
edness and poverty, yet art they rich in the 
contentment which springs from a patient sub- 
mission to their lot, from their conjugal attach- 
ment and affection to their offspring, and from 
a natural buoyancy of spirits, that makes the 
heaviest evils sit lightly on their hearts, with 
the exception of their being unable to earn a 
sufficiency to ensure the continuance of the 
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3S4 Agreeable Conclusion of 

cabin roof over the iieads of their familiesh-Hi 
source of the greatest affliction and miaery^ 
from one end of Ireland to the other. 

On having reference to so extensive a fields 
it would not be less possible, than wanting ih 
gratitude, were I to omit, on this occasion, to 
state, that we fbtmd a ^neral ftankn^s and 
hospitality to prevail every where j and that it 
is a most unjust censure to charge the Irish, 
with a prejudice against the English. The 
higher ranks are too enlightened and generous 
a people, to attribute any of their inconveni- 
ences from political arrangements, to the in* 
dividuals of the mother country. The gener- 
ality of the lower orders entertain no idea oi^ 
the subject ; it must consequently be greatly 
the fault of the English visitor or traveller, and 
for which he would be undeserving any conri-* 
miseration, if he met with any thing in Ireland 
which should detract from the laws of hospi* 
tality. 

As far as relates to myseH^ 1 have seldom^ ^ 
passed such a portion of my time so agreeably^ 
or indeed so much to my gratification ; and it 
is not among the least of the satis&ctions I 
have derived, that' my visit to Ireland has 
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served to correct many private^ as well as public 
erroneous opinions, and to inspire a most ardent 
wish, that the real state of the country, and the 
condition of the people, may be more generally 
felt and understood. 

Truly grateful for all the kindneases we have 
experienced, we quit the Island to morrow. 
Adieu. 

J. C. C. 



THE END, 
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